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SPECULATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



" What is to be done ?" said Frank Harcourt, 
with a sigh ; ^' I am sure that I have exhausted all 
my own slender stock of suggestions.. We are 
told that Love himself cannot live on flowers; 
therefore, it were worse than vain in a young bar^ 
rister to expect to do sa How I envy the sturdy 
hind who can whistle as he holds the plough, or the 
operative who can smile as he plies his craft, un-^ 
cursed by the million wants, and sensibilities, and 
shrinkings of poor, well-educated, portionless gen^ 
tility r 

" You have advanced a very slender argument, 
Frank," replied a full, deep, luxurious voice : — a 
voice whose very tones implied that the speaker 
could not sympadiize in any of the presentiments 
of poverty and embarrassment which, like the 
ghosts in Richard, were rising in grim array be- 
fore the startled eye of his companion : " the hind 
does not whistle at his plough now that ^ the 
schoolmaster is abroad,' and me operative only 
smiles at his club at the termination of one of his 
own harangues. Come, fill your glass, and trv that 
preserved ginger : it is good, I dare say, for the old 
fellow was no despicable judge of West Indian 
produce. And so, you decline going down to 
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6 SPECULATION. 

Shropshire with me^ eh ? Why, you grow churl- 
ish, as well as sententious,* Frank. Come, come, 
were you old, ugly, and a bore, then, indeed, you 
might * run a muck' at hope ; but yours is another 
aflair altogether." 

" Another aflair ! do you remember that I have 
not a shilling in the world — that I am a gentleman 
beggar, — an educated pauper V* 

••Then you must — marry;" was the grave 
reply. 

" And, in the name of all that is obscure, who 
would marry me under such circumstances? or 
how am I, who cannot support myself, to provide 
for a wife?" 

V She must provide foryou ;" and his companion 
was as serious as before. ** The wine, Harcourt." 
There was a long pause, which was ultimately 
broken by the same speaker murmuring to himself, 
** Eton, — Oxford, — two-and-twenty ; — dark blue 
eyes, — six feet high, — fine shoulders, — well-turned 
kg, — ^bred to the law f — ^here there was a marked 
emphasis. " Harcourt," he added, in a higher key, 
addressing himself more directly to his astonished 
listener, " you will be cheap at thirty thousand." 

•* Are you mad, Nichols ?" 

" No, my friend ; but these things often make the 
ladies so. I know, that at this moment you might 
have Arabella Goldsby, on demand, and i^e will 
be grateful to you for the opportunity." 

" Heavens, — she squints I" 

" So do your fortunes ; a man never refuses a 
few bank-notes because they chance to be soiled." 

Harcourt sighed audibly. 

" I did not think you were so young," pursued 
his friend ; «* matrimony, Frank, is the best specu- 
lation extant ; ay, it beats the joint stock compa- 
nies, hollow ; for you may embark in it with no 
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Other capital than good eyes, ready wit, and un- 
abashable impudence. Did you never hear the 
anecdote of a certain gallant guardsman, who hav- 
ing resolved to recruit his expiring fortunes in this 
most orthodox manner, turned the light of his eyes 
and epaulettes on the well-dowried daughter of an 
opulent blacking merchant? No! — well, so it 
was; and when he flattered himself that he had 
succeeded to the undoubted prospect of her smiles 
and sovereigns, he discovered that the lady was 
the affianced bride of a more fortunate man. Do 
you think he forswore regimentals, and took to 
rhyme 7 No, no, he did better ; he looked about 
him again, and by way of encouragement, some of 
his brother officers adorned the door of the house 
in which he lodged with a well-chalked shred of 
advice, TRY WARREN'S r 

^ I cannot make a trade of my affections,^ ob- 
served Harcourt. 

" Nay, if you sport sentiment, I despair of you. 
Send me one of those pomegranates, pass the wine, 
and then listen, and learn wisdom. Lusignan 
Feathercourt was a neighbour of my father's ; his 
worthy parent, Mr. Jeremy Feathercourt, gave him 
a fine education, four years on the continent, two 
hundred per annum to starve upon, and turned him 
adrift Eustace, the elder brother, took the estate, 
and the old man divided the hard cash among 
the girls. 'Fa ten^ said the papa, and Lusienan 
walked off accordingly. He was a good-looking 
fellow, well built, and as elastic as Indian rubber ; 
a famous shot, a fine dancer, a capital flirt, waltzed 
deliciously, ejected small talk as though he had 
been born expressly for the purpose, and, above 
all, he never forgot that he must be the architect of 
his own fortunes. Well, to London he came; 
dressed high, though he could not pay his tailor ; 
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betted high, when any one would take his bet 
lived high, until he became a walking * bad debt 
to every hotel-keeper about town; rode hard, whec 
he borrowed a friend's horse ; stared hard, when he 
thought a girl's complexion looked bilious from hes 
father's gold ; and worked hard, at his toilette- 
glass. In short, Feathercourt was en rotUe for a 
good thing if ever man was, when the blockhead 
fell in love — bona fide in love — ^full ten fathoms 
deep I He was making up to Miss Justina 6ra« 
chet, the only daughter and heiress of old Bar* 
tholomew Grachet, a retired slop-seller, who had a 
snug fifty thousand in bank stock, and sundry little 
et ceteras elsewhere. The father, to be sure,. 
shufiSed, and screwed, and talked about his ex* 
pectations, and such like irrationalities ; but mad- 
emoiselle herself did ^ seriously incline' to his ad* 
dresses, and all went on as flourishingly as he could 
wish ; truth to tell, the young lady had light gray 
eyes, and red hair, measured some yard and d 
quarter round the waist, and had encouraged her 
shoulders into a visiting acquaintance with her 
ears : stretched her Other's shoes, and had never 
been able altogether to divide the interest of the 
t)'s and id's of her discourse ; but these were * trifles 
light as air' to one who had eyes, hair, shape, and 
expression for both ; and he also wisely remem« 
bered, that, although Miss Grachet might choose to 
talk, it would be very easy to make Mrs. Feather- 
court hold her tongue ; and that, even if the spin- 
ster thought proper to sport red ringlets, the ma- 
tron might be easily initiated into the propriety of 
having her head shaved, or wearing caps. It was 
a pity that such a sensible fellow should lose him- 
self, but he did so, nevertheless; went to Bath, saw 
Almeria Stanhope, a girl of hi^h family, and high 
breeding, without a sous, and feSin love 1 Then he 
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began to curse fortune, as all men do who have 
more sentiment than sense ; played the guitar and 
the fool with the * 3tanhope,' and left the Grachet 
to pat the piano, and warble * Vill you oome to the 
bower,' by herself; then there were moonlight 
walks and tailors' bills ; and serenades, and ice- 
creams ; and new music, and new pastry ; and 
heartaches, and Atkinson's curling fluid ; but who 
does not know something of the agreeable melange 
of a love affair I Still this might have been all 
very well : he liked it, and she liked him ; but he 
wanted to marry her, and then came a statement of 
impossibilities : aristocratic letters from her aristo- 
cratic relations, ingeniously folded in unfranked en- 
velops ; deprecating ejpistles from his own father ; 
more explanations, a series of hysterics, and a {Part- 
ing ! Miss Stanhope went into a decline, and was 
hurried off to Lisbon, and Lusignan Feathercourt 
voted himself miserably ; loitered about town' an- 
other season, running new bills and new perils ; 
distancing bailiffs, and coaxing Israelites ; and it 
all ended at last by the death of old Grachet, an 
accommodement between his fair daughter and the 
love-sick Lusignan ; and the arrival of the bridal- 
party at the white-washed villa facing the north 
gate of my park." 

"What a miserable match !" ejaculated Harcourt. 

<* And wherefore f demanded his friend, " Fea- 
thercourt remained three weeks with his wife, got 
up a quarrel, and left her ; the result of nineteen 
out of twenty marriages in the nineteenth cen|ury. 
So, once more, nil desperandum, say I !" 

** It is a vile resource !" again exclaimed the lis- 
tener ; " with you, as a mere theory, its whimsi- 
cality diminishes its disgust i but where it must be 
reduced to practice, — ^then—^" 

«*WeU! what then f 
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^ Then the vexy idea becomes loathsome ! to 
iacrifice all the finer feelings of one's nature — ** 

^Pshal no rhapsodies; — pass the bottle, and 
take a long look at the mirror in front of yoiu 
Well, what see ^ou there f any thing to induce 
despair? any tmnff to put favour and fortune 
beyond your grasp r 

Harcourt involuntarily smiled. His fine eyes 
lighted upi and he spoke less despondingly. ** Vou, 
Nichols, advise coolly enough, but remember that 
nothing costs less than advice, and few ^ings 
require more efibrt than to.be guided by it Thiu 
you that I am cynic enough, even casting aside all 
ihy feelings of aversion to the step itself which you 
counsel, to mingle among the bright and the beau- 
tiful, and to experience no longing to possess my* 
lelf of one of the fair creatures who maKe existence 
go glorious ? Think you that — ^* 

^ Now, by all that is wonderful, Frank, you will 
bewilder me ; have you not got to grapple with 
fortune? is not the world before you, a blank 
^^aste on which you are free to trace what outline 

gu please, always remembering that it will shadow 
th your future fate, and must be filled up in after 
years ? Do you not now confront me, a handsome 
youth (man, if you will), of twenty-three or four, 
^th a face to attract a lady's eye, and a figure to 
enchain it ? Are you not well-bom, well-mannered, 
and well-looking ? Were you not bred to the bar ? 
the glorious bar, where a man may live for the 
first six years on the red tape which is intended to 
gecure his maiden brief, and then make a bad 
gpeech in support of a bad cause, and get at once 
jlito discredit with the bench, and into disgrace 
^th his client ? Are you fit for aught else on 
^^rth ? Could vou endure the country quarters 
^ coxcombical younger sons, which are now the 
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profflioent features of military existence 7 Could 

70U mount the mast-head at midoightt in storm 

and tempesty till * your very mother would not 

bow her son,* and after years of servility and si^ 

iermg at sea, die at last an admiralty midshipman, 

with the pleasing consciousness of having * passed' 

some ten or twelve years before for your lieuten- 

anc/, and having only failed to obtain it from the 

'untoward' circumstance of possessing no titled 

connexions to certify your eligibility for promotion 7 

for this you must most assuredly expect to do if 

you try the navy. Could you study for the church, 

and waste your days in a remote village, preaching 

lo ploughmen and dairymaids? Or tiy physic, 

and (m\y look upon the beautv on which you so 

love to dilate, amid disease and death 7 Think of 

all these things ; we will set aside the years of 

ockeninff study which such pursuits would demand, 

we will look only to the pursuits themselves ; the 

prostration of soul, the exertion embody which they 

require, the utter uncertainty of their ultimate 

mccess, the withering thirst ior patronage, which 

alone can tend to make them profitable, we will 

not say pleasurable, — and then, turn to my altema^ 

tive : your only study will be to look well ; your 

only vigil at the opera, or in the drawing-room j 

vour only obedience to comply with the behests of 

beauty; your only exertion in her behalf; there 

will be no heart-sinking at the dread of failure, 

where success is certain ; if you are frowned upon 

to-day, you are tolerably sure of being smiled upon 

to-morrow ; you will- be talked to, talked of, and 

talked for." 

** Nichols, Nichols, you intoxicate me ; if you 
harangue thus, I shall ere long be yours, heart and 
soul." 
" Ay 1 now I know you, Frank ; think too of 
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your hunters and your hounds, for you must not 
lose your liberty lightly ; your house in town, and 
your place in the country ; what, though your wife 
may be plain, you can fill your drawing-rooms 
with some of those • bright creations' of which you 
were speaking a few minutes ago; all may go 
* merry as a marriage belP with you; look and 
listen where bright eyes and soft voices are the 
lures ; and play propriety and prudence in your 
chaise lounge when you have an hour to spare to 
the lady who heads your table — at home." 

" Yet, what a void of soul — ^^ 

" A void of fiddlesticks 1 Are not your pockets 
void? are not your prospects void? is not the 
world a void to you just now, and likely to continue 
so, if you do not put your hand to the oar ?" 

" I confess it all ; yet to overthrow at once the 
fairy visions of one's imagination — to awaken so 
utterly from the dreams of one's youth, — ^the delu- 
sions of one's delighted fancy — " 

"Ay, from the dunning of one's importunate 
tailor ; from the urgency of one's vociferous land- 
lady ; the upbraiding of one's uncompromising 
laundress — ^" 

" Never to look on your wedded wife, but with 
regret that she is not beautiful as well as rich ; not 
to cross your own threshold, save with the hope of 
finding its mistress absent — ^" 

" Never to dine fully but on Ihe fresh breezes in 
Kensington Gardens, nor to cross the water, save 
in the neighbourhood of the borough." 

" You are sadly deficient in sentiment, Nichols." 

" And you in sense, Frank ; however, you have 
given some few glimpses of rationality since I 
started the subject of this matrimonial speculation, 
and I have hopes of you." 

And so they parted. The one to laugh at the 
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scruples of his penniless and sentimental associate ; 
the other to loathe himself when his thoughts sug- 
gested that those scruples might indeed one day be 
overcome. It is a humiliating truth, that evil, 
under whatever guile, becomes less hideous when 
we have accustomed ourselves to look upon it ; at 
the first glance, we start back appalled at the un- 
holy apparition : we hate it equally for itself, and 
for the effect which it produces on our own hearts : 
well is it for us if we look not again ; if we turn 
back upon the path by which we came, and avoid 
all further contact ; at the second glance, if we are 
daring enough to meet the trial, we shudder and 
sicken, but we experience less loathing than before* 
Imperceptibly our eye becomes accustomed to the 

ehantom before which we once quailed, and at 
(Dgtii, in the empty pride of our own self-created 
security, we dally with the gems and flowers 
which are wreathed about the loathsome shape, 
even though we know that they have becoihe 
poisonous by the contact. Frank Harcourt was 
even now venturing on a second glance ; he was 
sickening at the conviction that all the fine feelings 
which had hitherto, even amid the dreariness of 
his prospects, afforded balm to his proud spirit, 
must be overcome and annihilated ; that his " fairy 
visions," as he somewhat romantics^lly designated 
the thousand bright fancies of his youth, must be 
dispelled for ever : and that he must adopt a new 
system of thinking and acting, very, very widely 
opposed in many particulars to that on which he 
had hitherto prided himself. On the other hand, 
he could not help suggesting to his own heart, that 
with his talents, and his figure (!) he was not, could 
not be bom to suffer poverty, deprivation, and the 
world's neglect. Nichols bad drawn no very invi- 

n picture of the several professions which he had 
OL. 1.— B 
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passed in review ; and moreover, he had followed 
up his jaundiced and discouraging comments on 
these, by such a^y, though vague visions of rooms 
crowded with Tight and beauty, of affluence and 
independence, that his -brain was dazzled. Har- 
court began to understand the value of his personal 
appearance ; and the morning succeeding the tete- 
h-tete dinner in Nichols' luxurious lodgings in Re- 
gent-street, his first visit was to his tailor. Even 
the professional compliments, or rather flatteries of 
the man of measures, though he could not but sus- 
pect that they were circulars intended to go the 
whole round of his employers, gave an inward 
satisfaction to the young barrister, for which he 
would have scorned himself only two days before. 
Now, however, he listened with complacency to 
laboured eulogiums on his fine shoulders and slen- 
der waist ; and turned from the door with a higher* 
opinion of the artiste, who was intrusted with the 
decoration of his outward man, than he had ever 
previously entertained. Harcourt possessed a very 
ample stock of sensibility, and that scarcely de- 
fined quality so often called " honourable feeling ;" 
but his was honourable feeling, according to the 
mere worldly acceptation of the term ; that is to 
say, he would not have suflTered a man to call him 
a liar, or a poltroon ; no I he would have panted 
day and night with impatience until the stain was 
obliterated which had thus been cast upon his 
character; but, at the same time, he would not 
have hesitated to send the perpetrator of the 
offence to a premature grave with his own hand, 
though, by the act, he might leave a widow and 
her fatherless children to struggle vith anguish and 
destitution; he would have visited with instant 
vengeance. the daring tongue which had breathed 
the lightest syllable reflectmg on bis mother, or his 
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sister, had he possessed such relatives ; but in his 
own person, he suffered not the pangs which he 
inflicted on others to interfere with, or cripple his 
own pleasures. He paid his debts of honour 
scrupulously and unflinchingly ; but many a trades- 
man's book had an ample page headed by the 
name of Frank Harcourt, Esquire, and containing 
specimens of calography and arithmetic, infinitely 
more pleasing to the writer 'than to the reader. 
Harcourt sported a cab, and kept as high-bred a 
horse as any to be seen in town ; but tlie cab was 
not paid for, and the horse was fairly in pawn to a 
fiishionable livery-stable keeper not a hundred 
miles from Regent-street Nevertheless, who will 
doubt that Mr. Harcourt was an honourable man? 
He had not an associate but would have sworn 
to it! 

Joseph Nichols, Esquire, nephew and heir to the 
wealthy Mr. Roberts, whose property had been 
computed at more than half a million, was a man 
of another stamp. Conscious of the power, the 
talismanic, open Sesame^ power of money, he threw 
himself listlessly on the sofa when Harcourt quitted 
him, with a brain teeming with visions as ambitious 
and absorbing as those with which he had furnished 
the spirit of the young barrister. " Did he aspire 
to the dignity of the mayoralty?'* asks a rising 
citizen : No, sir ; Joseph Nichols could ride in as 
fine a coach, and give as fine a dinner as the lord- 
mayor himself, without having to attend police 
offices, and to present addresses : besides, he had 
too much city dust on his feet as it was ; to b^ 
sure, it was gold dust, but — let that pass ; no visions 
of the civic sovereignty were floating in state 
barges over seas of turtle-soup, between rocks of 
venison and moorfowl, beneath a sky of cream ice, 
on the half-dreaming fiincy of the wealthy Mr. 
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Nicholsr. ''Did he aspire to the peerage f lisps 
the younger son of a noble family ; the thing is 
possible : he would have done no dishonotur to the 
upper house* if it were so ; but there was a shade 
of softness stealing at intervals across the brow of 
the day-dreamer which seemed to imply that am* 
bition alone did not occupy his mental vision. 
" Perhaps " would Mr. — — smile in his blandest 
manner, if he were at my elbow, " the gentleman 
is thinking of building a palace on his estate to 
rival the one at Pimlico, and to overwhelm the- 
memory of Fonthill Abbey, if so, sir — ^ " Well, 
sir," should I reply, ** and if so — ^ ** Then you would 
probably be polite enough to remind him of my 
popularity.'' This, with a tone and look as smooth 
as that of the ** popular" architect himself, I should 
declare to be wholly unnecessary ; for who that 
has a building mania would hesitate to employ a 
gentleman who, like a child with cards, has ois- 
covered and imparted the excitement of rebuilding 
every part of the fabric which falls in the process, 
with economy and despatch ? A blue-eyed peri 
beside me has ventured another guess« Mn 
Nichols was perhaps musing on matrimony ! no 
improbable suggestion : and I will even admit the 
fact — it was so ; and there could be no doubt, there 
was no doubt on the minds of either the dowagers 
or daughters in Mr. Nichols' somewhat limited 
circle of acquaintance, that the said Mr. Nichols 
was an unexceptionable speculation. If not de» 
cidediy handsome, he was well-looking, and the 
heir of an old uncle, who had bequeathed to him 
above half a million ; his principles were beyond 
all praise, for he had three splendid estates ; his 
connexions every thing that could be wished, for 
ihey wereftU people whom he oould ^ out* if be 
^[deased, w^ he had above half a miUion of 



money ; his temper lereiie and equalt for he had 
more than thurty thousand a-year ( There was a 
receipt from Howell and James in every one of 
his smilesy and an Opera-box in his side-curl ! 



CHAPTER 11. 

Qir what apparent trifles are hinged the destinies 
of man: I have heard of a wealthy merchant, the 
foundation of whose fortunes was laid by a guinea 
which he {Hcked up on the pavement of Oheapside ; 
he was penniless when it caught his eye, he took it 
as aa immediate gift of Providence, and used it 
accordingly ; and he is now, or once was, an 
alderman of the city of Londoif, and an individual 
of substance and consideratiop. 

As Harcourt was slowly riding'through the Park, 
about a week after the conversation recorded in the 
last chapter, he heard himself addressed by name, 
in a shrill, sharp voice, perfectly familiar to bim, 
and as he drew in his bridle-rein, the speaker stood 
at his stirrup. He was a short man, of some fifty^ 
and-iive years, with a small, shrewd, gray eye, 
which never rested for two seconds at a time on 
the same object ; a bald head, thickly and carefully 
powdered, and an extremely well-fitted pair of 
gloves; his entire costume was black, arranged 
with considerable attention to becomingness, and 
scrupulously free from soil or stain ; even the very 
dust appeared to have respected him, for not a 
single speck marred the glories of his well- 
varnished boots; while the wind, ^ith equal 
courtesy^ had left his smoothly brushed beaver « 

B 2 - 
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with almofit as unexceptionable a aurftoe as when 
he put it on at his own door. 

^ Ha I Mr. Maxim/' said Hareourt, as he ex^ 
tended his hand, *' this ^e day has even templed 
you into the Park : — is there any news in your part 
of the town ?" 

" Sad ! sad I" said the gentleman in black, with 
a slight, a very slight shake of the head, not decided 
enough to agitate a hair of his powdered whiskers ; 
•• but if people will not exert themselves for the best, 
they must prepare for the worst — that's my maxim; 
though 1 do not approve of your applying a soubri- 
quet to me so unceremoniously, young gentleman; 
as I oflcn say, the follies of age should be no mark 
for the shafts of youth : and a very good maxim 
it is." 

•• Follies, Mr. Marsden 1" said Harcourt, gayly ; 
"como, come, you are modest; Rochefbucault 
was no weak model, and Rousseau and Voltaire 
were tolerably able professors." 

•« Ila ! young man> a rising lawyer is \ subtle 
casuist ; — but my news — " 

•* Ay ; — the report, the report." 

" A friend of mine, a female friend, Mr. Harcourt, 
— * make but one friend if you do not wish to lose 
all,' is a maxim with many people, but I call it a 
poor, narrow-minded, grovelling sort of creed, 
young gentleman: 'make friends, enemies will 
make themselves,' say I — well, this identical friend, 
a wealthy widow — " 

"A wealthy widow!" gasped Harcourt; and 
the tcte-k-tete dinner with* Nichols, the conver- 
sation, the vague thoughts to which that con* 
versation had given birth, all rushed, like long« 
pent-up water, m a flood over his brain. 

" Yes, a.wealthy widow ; mistress of six or seven 
thousand a-yeaf ; she has met with some vexatious 



circumstanees lately — moiiey matteri^ mixed up 
with a Httle law : a bad ifigredient — no ofibnce to 
you, youxig ^mtlemaa ; but, * if a maa rob you of 
ten pounds, gi^e lum five more to keep your seoreti 
that you may not be obliged <to disburse twenty to 
your lawyeor to get back the first ten for you ;* — 
that's my maxim." 

*^ A safe one certainly, Mr. Marsden ; but what 
of your friend the widow ?*' 

** Why, she is not of my way of thinking, wherein 
she is greatly to blame, but that is her own affair ; 
and she has intrusted me to get her advice on the 
business, as she will not believe that ' if you have 
lost a sovereign, throwing away a five-pound note 
out of the window to go and bring it back, is not 
the way to make yourself richer ;' though, as re- 
gards law, I cannot help thinking, that although the 
maxim be somewhat figurative, it is, nevertheless, 
a very sound one.** 

We are not going to enter into the detail of the 
widow's projected law-suit ; we would as soon 
undertake the knitting of a silk purse, or the 
threading of a bead bracelet, or any other of those 
laboriously-elaborate, and tediously-useless occu- 
pations wherein some of our fair countrywomen 
spend so much money, employ so much time, and 
exert so much patience, in order to supersede by 
their own individual ingenuity the honest and 
anxious industry of a crowd of hard-working 
unfortunates, whose subsistence depends on their 
solitary and often unsolaced efforts ; and to show 
the possibility of making the pretty, and frequently 
imperfect, gewgaw, cost a larger sum than would 
have been demanded for it by the legitimate 
manufacturers. Let it suffice, that the subject 
became, in its manifold ramifications, so interest- 
ing to the youn^ barrister, that he ultimately sprang 
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firom his hone, threw the bridle to his groom, and, 
with the nieatly-gloTed hand of Mr. Harsden rest- 
iog on his arm, soon became abeorbed in as deep 
and confidential a tete-a-tete as any orer which 
the trees in the Park ever cast their shadow. 

Reader, did yon ever chance to hear sundry 
particulars of a person or a place which you had 
never seen, and forthwith let your imagination play 
the wanton with you, and shape a thousand fantas* 
tic fancies on the subject of such place or person 7 
If you have done so, — and who has not? — you 
will understand how, from all he had heard, and 
all be conjectured, and all he inferred, Frank Har- 
court bad decided in his own mind, that the rich 
widow, Mr. Marsden's friend, and the mistress, of 
a very desirable villa at Twickenham, and a very 
comfortable house in Baker-street, was as beautiful 
as she was wealthy, long before he reached home ; 
if she were beautUul, it followed that she must be 
agreeable, as a thing of course ; if her rent-roll 
was large, her temper must be unexceptionable, 
for what could she have to ruffle it withal 1 and — 
this was the climax! if she was beautiful, rich, 
agreeable, and well-tempered, could a more eligible 
wife be found in all London for Frank Harcourt, 
Esq., barrister at law ? Certainly not And con- 
sequently the young gentleman sat down to a 
solitary and somewhat scanty dinner, with a per- 
fect conviction that the charming widow was to be 
his Cheapside guinea 1 

He was the more easily induced to this belief, 
by the simple fact, that he had won upon the open- 
hearted and guileless Mr. Marsden by his extreme 
attention to the tedious and tautological particulars 
of the affair, with which that worthy person had 
been pleased to favour him, to believe tliat his in^ 
dividual advice on ^ the case was precisely that 
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winch, in all London^ would be the most service- 
able to the lady ; and firom the knowledge which 
he had skilfully and carelessly obtained in the 
course of their memorable dialogue, that the de* 
ceased husband of the law-loving widow had been 
stem in manner, unprepossessing in appearance, 
and cold in his affections ; in fine, that the gentle 
mourner had been dazzled by the advantages of 
his great wealth, which, at the period of their 
marriage, was daily increasing, through the well- 
judged and adventurous speculations of her suitor.^ 
In a day or two after this 'rencounter, Frank"^ 
Harcourt received, as he sat at breakfast, the 
following note : 

•*Dearsu", •,** 
** I am ^th6rized by my friend Mrs. Wilkins, to 
place the very un][fleasant affair which I mentioned 
to yolil a day or two since in the Park, entirely in 
your hands : the necessary papers will be delivered 
whenever or wherever you may please to appoint, 
though, with regard to time, I may venture to re- 
mind you, that if a man wants to indulge in a sunny 
walk, be must not defer leaving home until twilight; 
you are shrewd, and were bred to the law, con- 
sequently you will see the inference, — the maxim 
may be trite, but it is nevertheless true. 

" I remain, dear sir, your's, 

** M ARMADUKE MaRSDBN. 

" F. Harcoukt, Esq." 

** Mrs. Wilkins,** uttered Harcourt, half aloud, 
with a slight curl of the upper lip, ^ the name is 
plebeian enough ; Harcourt sounds infinitely betteip; 
— she will have the good taste to see this: no 
wonder that the divine widow felt no aflfection for 
---ugfy Mr. Wilki'M r The whole train of Har- 
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court's thoughts was changed at once : ** My for- 
tune, perhaps my existence, depends on this one 
law business:" was the first reflection which he 
made as he refolded the epistle of Mr. Marsden, 
written on satin paper, and sealed with a most 
formidable coat-of-arms : involuntarily he read the 
motto, ** I think twice ;'* he thought of the owner's 
maicims, and smiled. ** It is a pretty note, of right 
pleasant import :^ mused the hitherto briefless bar- 
rister ; ** the widow's cause could not be in better 
hands, her interest is — ^must be — ^mine ! — swee|(, 
Mrs. Wilkins ! pshaw ! — the adjective is inapplica-^ 
ble with such a name, the euphony is frightful 1 she 
must rid herself of such ^n anti-aristocratic de- 
signation." And then Harcoort re-read the note, 
and thought twice, as Marsij|b's motto warned 
him to do, of the business on \t)iich It tf^ated. To 
his experienced eye it afforded fbw intricacies : the 
result caused him no anxiety ; and in half A hour 
he was nodding in his chair, musing on the house 
in Baker-street, the Twickenham villa, and the 
seven thousand a-year; ambition dwelt compla- 
eently for a while on these pleasing particulars, 
and then the early, and still only half-annihilated 
romance of his nature, came in their suite ; he 
was convinced that the widow (he would not say 
Mrs, Wilkins. even to himself) was small and 
slight (he was an admirer of small women), 
with blue eyes, golden hair, a voice like music, and 
a foot which would do no dis^ace to a fairy. 
Harcourt's earliest heart-dream had presented just 
such a portrait ; and he yet remembered the spell 
of the young beauty's eye who first enthralled him, 
•nd taught him that Lyttleton must yield to love : 
ftnd that a moonlight whisper out-valued all the 
dull communion of the long, dreary day. How 
exquisite was the reflection that hii beautiful in- 
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o^nita had not loned her deceased lord ; how de- 
lightful the knowledge that the defunct Mr. Wilkins 
had been ill-looking, ill-tempered, and, as a matter 
of course, ill-bred ; it must have been an illustra- 
tion of Beauty and the Beast I All this was very 
consolatory, and highly encouraging; Harcourt 
glanced at the mirror, and ran his fingers through 
the thick clusters of his fine hair ; he was the an- 
tipodes of Mr. Wilkins. The villa at Twickenham 
must be settled on the fair widow : Harcourt was 
Jiot partial to Twickenham ; he had visions of the 
rfew Forest, a yacht, a Manton, and a trout stream. 
He detested every thing which savoured of Cock- 
ney ism (Frank was bom in St Paul's Church- 
yard I) ; in fact, befoie he sauntered forth to sun 
himself ia (all Miliar he was getting vastly diflicult 
in4iis idea* ^One of Harcourt's few high-bom ac- 
quaintance w^^ Lady Clara Ashbumham, the 
yoMngest, and sole unmarried daughter of the Earl 
of Somerville ; her ladyship was not a beauty, nor 
al)tue; a wit, nor a sentimentalist ; she was simply 
that ,very natter-of-fact character, an establish- 
ment-hunter. There were hints that her temper 
was in a slight degree irascible, but we have high 
authority for believing that there are instances 
where : — 

** The short passing angsr but serves to awaken 
New beaoUes, like flowers which are sweetest when shaken.** 

On this principle Lady Clara perhaps acted ; 
but was she not the daughter of an earl ? and must- 
not proud blood assert itself? Who will venture 
to deny, or to question its prerogative? Lady 
Clara was, besides, one of the most bland of un^ 
married ladies in society, and her flashes of vivacity; 
were, it might be, merely intended to prevent stag- 
nation in the fistmily circle. Certain it was, that 
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be all this as it might, she had lost as much of ker 
heart to Frank Harcourt, as it was prudent or 

eeasant to bestow on a person whom nobody 
lew ; she had honoured him with her sweetest 
smiles (in the hope that he possessed wherewithal] 
to make a name) during the whole evening of his 
introduction ; and even since the woful discovery 
had been made by her watchful connexions that 
he litei*ally was nobody, and had not one prospect 
of becoming anybody, she had retained. so delight- 
ful a reminiscence of his rich, deep voice, and hi^ 
large love-beaming eye, that she had never passed 
him without an inclination of her plumed head* 
and a smile from her aristocratic lips. If Lady 
Clara could have found roo«i for another feelinff 
within her contracted heart, besides tl&t of ambi- 
tion which rankled there, she would decidedly hitve 
loved Frank Harcourt. As it was, she remem- 
bered that her high birth must buy a good vetiile- 
ment ; that she must barter her proud blood for . 

fold, and she smiled at her own romancci afler^e 
ad passed him, a more decided smile thai^ she ' 
had bestowed upon himself. 

^ There is a tide in the affairs of men," as the 
poet sings, or did sing ; and Harcourt felt that it 
was so, as with the letter of the fair widow's con- 
fidential friend in his waistcoat pocket, he trod the 
earth (or rather the trottoir) with an elastic step ; 
and amused himself by criticising the various 
equipages which rolled past him, busy on a thousand 
errands of laborious idleness. At the door of that 
high-priestess of the graces Maradan, stood the 
britscha of Lady Clara Ashburnham ; and as Har- 
court lounged towards it, the fair owner herself 
came forth from the temple, on whose altar she 
had probably offered up, or wished to offer up, the 
scattered coins which alone could propitiate the 
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divinity. Harcourt sprang forward, and begged 
in his best manner to be permitted the honour of 
handing Lady Clara to her carriage ; the suit was 
granted ; and when the smiling and somewhat flut- 
tered fair one had sunk amid the soft and luxurious 
cushion of her fairy vehicle, xhe young plebeian, 
who was not slow to perceive the effect which his 
apparition had produced, leant languidly, and, as 
it seemed, admiringly, against the closed door, and 
breathed a thousand anxious inquiries about a 
thousand things in which he felt not the slightest 
interest; Lady Clara bowed and blushed, and 
smiled ; and thought of wishing him ^ood-morning, 
and then deferred it for five mmutesTonger. Har- 
CQXxri profited by the opportunity thus afforded to 
mbitand looked, and sighed until the lady was 
satidfed of her conquest, and had time to remark 
how little the daylight, the odious, tale- telling, open- 
ey^d daylight, diminished the attractions of^the 
handsomV Mr. Harcourt He was lively, and 
cVgn witty ; for he thought of Baker-street and the 
rich widow ; and resolved that if by his own exer- 
tions he could accomplish so desirable an object, 
Mrs. Harcourt should be on Lord Somerville's 
visiting list Poor Lady Clara 1 little did she sus- 
pect that day, when the bright-eyed young bar- 
rister bowed upon her hand, and looked into her 
eyes on parting, that he had never remarked on 
the extreme becomingness of her Parisian bonnet, 
or the charming effect of her pelisse ; but that, 
Uke her, he was amusing himself in one of the in- 
tervals of a fortune-hunting and manoeuvring 
existence* 
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CHAPTER IIL 

The widow's cause was won ! Mr, Harcourt 
had done wonders ; at least so said Mr. Marsden, 
and so thought the bereaved Mrs, Wilkins : and 
even the young barrister was inclined to be some- 
what of the same opinion when he received a well- 
folded envelope, enclosing a bank-bill for five hun- 
dred pounds, and an invitation to dinner. At first, 
Harcourt could scarcely believe his eyes; the point 
gained was so very a trifle, so almost unworthy 9f 
contention : he forgot, for a time, that there iHfuch 
a weakness in the world as ostentation ; a much 
more luminous idea struck him ; he understood the 
thing at once: his friend Marsden (Mftrmaduke 
Maxim had been his butt hitherto!), his "fri^d 
Marsden had described him to the lovaly widow, 
she had become interested, perhaps more than in- 
terested, by the portrait he had drawn ; or, still 
more probable, she had herself actually seen him I 
Him; Frank Harcourt, barrister at law, and 
bachelor; there were so many opportunities for her 
to see him, the thing was certain ; she had seen 
him, she was enamoured of him, she was sighing in 
solitude for the delicious Wednesday, whep, at half 
past seven (as the card informed him), he was to 
see the lions fed in Baker-street, and to share in 
their repast Harcourt remembered the flutter- 
ings and flushings of Lady Clara, and really felt 
sorry for the widow I 

Let no one carelessly decide that so great a 
change in so short a period in the nature of Har- 
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court, was either unnatural or improbable. He 
was poor, fastidious in his tastes, and vain. Had 
lie at once decided on a plan of action, without 
reference to his peculiar feelings, looking only to an 
ultimate good, without cavilling at the ]Measantness 
of the path which led to it, he had sufficient energy 
of nature to have overcome a host of impediments ; 
but now vanity, and that inherent love of all which 
was refined and luxurious, had paralyzed the 
sterner and more manly impulses of honest and 
uncompromising resolution. Harcourt was a Syb- 
arite in soul ; and when once the bed ^of roses had 
been spread for him, even in idea, he shrank with 
loathing from the more healthy and independent 
rest which his own hands might have insured to 
fiim. **Why," he asked himself, for he became 
Jagical in his solitude, '< why should I be an out- 
cast from fortune, when she has rained her favours, 
like a manna-shower, on Joseph Nichols ? Am I 
not as worthy of them as he? am I not as highly 

educated, as finely constituted, as , likely to 

charm the goddess into smiles ? ergOy Frank Har- 
court, thou shalt not toil to gain an unsatisfactoiy 
competence, a starveling sufficiency, a mere com- 
fortable independence, — that undefined and unde- 
finable something which every man rates accord- 
ing to his own estimate: — no! thou shalt take 
Lady Fortune by storm ; thou shalt win her by the 
most delicious of all methods — by smiles, and 
glances, and gentle tones I the keystone of thy 
prosperity shall be lovely woman, and its founda- 
tion as glowing a specimen of la belle passion as 
ever made captive the heart of a young beauty !** 

Frank's revery was becoming quite pleasant" and 
poetical ; and ever and anon he extended his leg, 
and looked complacently on a foot which cei'tainly 
did no discredit to the goodly specimen of Hoby's 
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very perfect performance in which it was enclosed. 
It would have been grossier a vingt quatre carats 
to have premeditatedly interrupted such a delicious, 
anti-mundane fit of enjoyment as that in which the 
young barrister was now absorbed ; and doubtless, 
if the comely and elaborately attired Mrs. Fisher, 
his very respectable landladv, had suspected, for a 
moment, that he was so pleasingly engaged, she 
would have forborne her visit ; however, she, good 
woman, could not possibly have an idea, judging 
from the import of a very long, narrow, closely- 
inscribed manuscript which she held in her haiid, 
that Frank Harcourt, Esq., at the very moment 
when she applied her fair fingers to the brass knob 
of his door, to efiect an entrance into the smartly 
curtained and carpeted room, which he had, within 
the last hour, been industriously converting into, 
what some imaeinative print-sellers in our senti- 
mental metropolis have lately designated their 
shops, — ** a Temple of Fancy ;'* she, I repeat, poor 
woman, could not possibly suspect that ne was at 
that identical moment standing on the lowest step 
of a certain edifice near Hanover Square, handing 
a lovely woman, all blonde and orange-blossom, 
into a superb travelling chariot, drawn by four 
high-bred bays. So it was, however; and be 
started, ** more in sorrow than in anger,** when, 
without even the courtesy of a preliminary signal, 
the portly Mrs. Fisher crossed the threshold of his 
apartment, and stood before him. Harcourt saw, 
at a glance, that what his fair visiter held in her 
hand was not a white glove ; but he remembered 
the widow's bank-bill, and turned towards her with 
one of those smiles, which, as Mrs. Fisher was 
wont to acknowledge to her particular friends^ 
*' always conjured her heart into her mouth, as 
]f>ng as his account was under twenty pounds^"* 
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"Ha, my pretty landlady,'* said Prank, in a 

tone of light-hearted gallantry, " and how are you, 

Mrs. Fisher ? though it is a very useless question 

when I look at your eyes ; take a seat, my good 

hostess ; nay, nay, no ceremony ; pray be seated.** 

"Pretty or ugly, Mr. Harcourt," replied his 

creditor, striving, despite his handsome face and 

his very polite attention, to preserve her look and 

attitude of dignity and decision, " pretty or ugly, 

sir, sitting or standing, I am come to say that you 

really must pay your bill, or leave my first floor.** 

*' But I am attached to your first floor, Mrs. 

Fisher." 

" I don't doubt that, sir ;** and the owner of the 
chintz curtains and Brussels carpet looked compla* 
cently round the apartment; ^but I am a lone 
widow, sir, and I depend on my lodgers.** 

Harcourt smiled again; she was not his widow! 
" I am really sorry to trouble you, sir,** con- 
tinued Mrs. Fisher, as she looked up, and encoun- 
tered the smile, which she^, with all a woman's in- 
genuity, immediately misconstrued. Harcourt did 
not instantly reply, for a new fold of the cloud of 
imagination in which he was enwrapped when the 
lady broke in upon his solitude, was just floating 
past his ** mind*s eye." Mrs. Fisher made no re- 
mark on his uncourteous silence ; for I know not 
whether castle-building be contagious, but the 
worthy widow was in an instant busily employed 
with a Chateau en Espagne of her own. Her dark 
eyes ran up and down, and in and out, following all 
the little intricacies of the pattern of her best 
Brussels, but her mind went not vnth them : she 
was thinking that it was ten thousand pities that so 
young, nice, genteel, and handsome a young gen- 
tleman should be poor, and not marry, or take sothid 
means of makkig mooey 1 Little did Mr. Fnudt 

C2 
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Harcourt suspect, \eheii in his turn he aroused his 
landlady from a revery, which, from some unac- 
countable cause, had considerably heightened her 
complexion, that he was at that moment an object 
of her pity, and that she had decided in her own 
mind that he was " a very nice, genteel young 
gentleman !" Nice ! and genteel ! ! Had4ie sus- 
pected the application of two such adjectives to 
himself, he would never have recovered the shock. 
" And so, Mrs. Fisher, you are quite determined 
that I shall pay my bill, or vacate the premises V* 

** Why, not exactly that, sir," said the widow ; 
who, during the five minutes of silence in which 
she had just indulged, had, '' at all events,^ and ^* let 
things turn out as they might,'* resolved " not to be 
hard upon the poor young gentleman ;" " but if you 
really cannot settle your account, I must request 
that you will move up to the next floor : the room 
is quite as comfortable as this, except, to be sure, 
that one of the windows is built up to save taxes, 
and that the curtains are white dimity, and the 
carpet only a Kidderminster.'* 

** And now tell me, Mrs. Fisher,** said Frank, in 
his most silvery tone, and with one of his sweetest 
smiles, " could you really find it in your heart to 
send me, who have lodged with you so long, into 
an apartment up two pair of stairs, as dark as a 
dungeon, hung with white dimity, and carpeted 
with Kidderminster?" — He could have laughed 
outright as he asked the question, but he refrained. 

" To be sure, Mr. Harcourt, you have lodged 
with me a long time," said the widow, vacillating 
between avarice and admiration : ** but then you 
know, sir, you have never paid .for your apart- 
ments — and if you think that another week or 
two" — She paused for a moment, and Harcourt 
Uraited silently to hear the termination of her 
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barangue ; she fidgeted od her chair, looked for 

a moment on a fine engraving of Xiord Brougham 

in an oak frame, with which the young barrister 

had decorated his mantel, and at length proceeded 

solto voce : ** It's a sad pity, sir, that so well-look- 

iog a young gentleman as you are, should ever be 

obliged to put up with a second floor; and, U 

seems to me, that it might be so easily prevented^.'* 

Here she made a full stop. 

" And Aou?, may I ask, Mrs. Fisher ?" 

" Why, sir, I know that it does not become me 

to ofier advice ; but still I must say that you might, 

to my mind, just as well have staid at home with 

your mamma, as studied such a profession as 

yours: you may depend upon it, that law is much 

the same as physic, Mr. Harcourt : nobody will 

have any thmg to do with it unless they're obliged.*^ 

** You are mistaken, my good lady,* said Frank ; 

he was thinking of the wi£>w in Baker-*street 

" I may be, sir, to be sure ; but really j^u must 
allow that, even' in your own case, it looks very- 
much like it." 

" And the remedy, my kind counsellor V* urged 
the lodger. 

" Matrimony, sir," said the widow, with a blush, 
which mounted to her very hair-roots; "you 
young gentlemen may laugh at such fancies in a 
woman, but I say, marry ; it will be hard indeed 
if your handsome face won't get you a wife, ay, 
and something to make the pot boil, too. Now 
suppose for instance, sir," continued Mrs. Fisher, 
more unconstrainedly, encouraged by the unequiv- 
ocal look of satisfaction and sel&gratification which 
met her own — "suppose, sir, for instance, you 
were to make up to some respectable widow, well 
to do in the world, wouldn't a wife be better than 
a dun ? and even if you thought proper to follow up 
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your law, and run your chance of being one day lord- 
chancellor, as, to be sure, youVe a right to do if 
you please, and as no reasonable woman would 
wish to hinder you from doing, don't you think it 
would be a more comfortable thing to have a house 
of your own, and a responsible person to take care 
of it for you, and to make the most of every thing, 
than to be living as you are now in a lodging, pay- 
ing a high rent, just for the sake of keeping up 
appearances ?" 

« My dear Mrs. Fisher," said Frank, with the 
utmost gravity, "I have been for the last week 
thinking the same thing: I shall take to-day to 
decide ; that is, I shall take the remainder of the 
morning, for I dine out." 

" Dear me, do you indeed !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Fisher, all the housewife roused within her at the 
intelligence ; " then I hope, sir, you'll come home 
time enough to pick a bit of supper, for Vm sure 
the rest t)f that mutton, that was Imked last — *^ 

" Never mind the mutton, my good ladjr," in- 
terposed Frank in his turn, terrified at the idea of 
hearing of a joint which he was so tired of eeeine ; 
*'I shall probably not dine at home again for 
several days. And now be kind enough to let me 
know the sum total of the little account which you 
hold in your hand, as I am going to the banker's 
in half an hour, and shall be happy to discharge it." 

Mrs. Fisher rose with a smile and a sigh ; Har* 
court had so often told her that he was going to 
the banker's I and after laying two sheets of fools* 
cap, cut up into strips, on the table before him, 
courtesied herself out of the drawing-room on her 
first floor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Wb must now introduce to our readers the in- 
habitant of two small, meanly-furnished, and 
gloomy rooms, on the second floor of an obscure 
house in the neighbourhood of St Martin's Lane. 
He was a young man of about the same age as 
Frank Harcourt; but eminently his superior, both in 
appearance and moral worth. Mortimer Eustace 
was an orphan : he had no relative on earth saye 
one old lady, who was his third cousin ; she was 
wealthy, and possessed the ability to place the means 
of honest independence wiUiin his reach; but she 
had lived so long for herself, that she had no feeling 
for others, when their welfare did not contribute 
to, or enhance her own. A great portion of her 

Eroperty was entailed, but even here Fortune had 
een his foe, for she had a nephew, the son of her 
husband's sister, who was as young, and infinitely 
more robust than Mortimer himself; who, knowing 
that his father, the curate of a retired village in 
Westmoreland, could bequeath to him no legacy 
save a good education, had early enfeebled his 
body by ardent and unremitting application. Day 
and night, when the boy became of an age to com* 
prehend the value of his father's lessons, did he 
study to emulate his knowledge.; and when, in 
losing this revered father, he became an orphai^ 
he had not a friend on earth. Twice had the elder 
Eustace, rendered humble by the desolate pros* 
pects of his noble-hearted boy, made an appeal to 
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his wealthy relative, which he in his own simplicity" 
of heart considered it impossible that she should 
resist ; but the first obtained no answer, and the 
second merely a cold assurance of her determina- 
tion never to suffer the name of Eustace to be 
mentioned in her presence ; as she considered that 
an alliance with poverty was sufliciently de- 
grading, without the annoyance of being inces- 
Bantly reminded of the circumstance. 

Like many older and more fortunate individuals, 
Mortimer Eustace believed London to be the very 
mart for learning in all its varieties ; and not only 
the spot on earth where talent was the most re- 
spected, but where it was also the most certain of 
winning its way to fame and honour. He sold the 
few trifling articles of value which remained to 
him when he had followed his father to the grave ; 
and putting the pocket Bible of the pious divine 
into hi6 portmanteau, toffether with his scanty 
wardrobe, he bade adieu tor ever to his natal vil- 
lage, accompanied by the tears and blessings of 
the humble beings who had nothing else to oBer. 
And surely the tears and the blessings of the lowly 
and innocent fall not wholly valueless on the 
parched and withered heart : like rain from heaven 
m a land perishing from drought, they refresh and 
gladden where they descend. Eustace felt that it 
was so ; for as he turned from the village, and pur- 
sued the path across the meadows which led to the 
high London road, he felt his heart lightened of 
half its weight It was a bright summer day, the 
hec^-roses and woodbine were casting their soft 
pertume upon the breeze; the bees were busy 
among the wild thyme, robbing it of its honey-dew ; 
and the painted butterflies, like floating tulips, were 
idling among the flowers, themselves as gay and 
as glowing as the blossoms amid which they 
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sported. A fine belt of timber encircled the groundt 
of the lord of the manor, "whom Mortimer Eustace 
hdf in his years of boyhood, been accustomed to 
consider as second only to the king himself, and to 
fear accordingly ; now, he paused for a moment, 
and looked sadly on the majestic oaks and elms, 
and tbe graceful weeping-birches, among which he 
bad so often wandemi with the half-fearful, half- 
deiicious feeling of being on forbidden ground, 
listening to the nightingales, who were wont to 
sing there all the day through, and conning his task 
for the morrow, filled with a sense of voluptuous 
enjoyment, which can be comprehended only by 
those to whom more noisy and more ^rish plea- 
sures are unknown. In those days oi wandermg 
and study, he had a kind father to welcome his re- 
turn to their lowly but contented hearth ; now he 
was alone I How dreary was the echo of that 
word in his young heart ; he stood in the wide, 
self-centred, business world — alone ! Should for- , 
tune smile on him, he had no one to congratulate 
him on his success ; should he faint by the way- 
side, there was no '* fond, familiar hand" to raise him 
up ; if he indeed might hope to meet with kindness 
and affection, amid his sufiferings, it must be the 
boon of strangers ; if encouragement and support 
cheered him on his way, it must be from those to 
whose hearts he was an alien, for they who once 
loved him were gone, — the grave had claimed them 
all ! The gentle mother, whose beautiful but con- 
sumptive bloom, whose eyes of fearful lustre, and 
voice of music, were among the first sad memories 
of his boyhood, she had gone first; and then his fairy 
sister, the little Angeline, who looked like her mo- 
ther when she smiled, and like her father when she 
sorrowed ; he had seen her in her cofiin, and the 
village maidens had strown flowers on the corpse. 
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and even in the narrow grave ; and he remeibbere<I 
how his father's voice had shook, and how the teaX^ 
fell large and hot upon his cheek as he read tb^ 
burial-service over his cherub-child ; and Mortimer 
sighed as he recalled the funeral of the ^ood old 
man himself, when a stranger had stooa by the 
grave-side, and said the same words, but, ah, how 
differently I with a rapid tone, and a dry eye. He 
started : gave one long look back to the parsonage, 
with its flower-screened casements, and verdant 
porch, and then rapidly pursued his way. " The 
world was all before him where to choose." 
Blended with his sorrows, and his anxieties, there 
was one proud feeling which, like Hope at the 
bottom of the box of randora, served to make all 
else more endurable — a sense of self-dependance. 
When he laid his father in the grave, he cast off 
the youth, with all the million weaknesses, and re- 
lyings on others, and yearnings for advice and as- 
sistance, which are its prerogatives. He stood 
alone ; he must succeed or succumb by his own 
undivided, unassisted agency. He swept the dark 
hair from his brow, and drew up his tall figure 
to its full height ; had he not health and strength ? 
and were not hundreds, nay thousands, in this 
bright and beautiful world, crippled in mind and 
body, bent by sickness, and worn by calamity, as 
desolate and friendless as himself? 

He arrived in London ; for awhile he quailed 
beneath the overwhelming sensation of isolation 
and insignificance which pressed heavily upon his 
spirit, but his necessities roused him to exertion : 
his scanty funds were nearly exhausted : he looked 
around him in dismay, he did more, he wept ! 
Let no cold-hearted one despise those tears ; had 
they been blood-drops, wrung from his heart's core, 
the pang could not nave been more bitter ! Bus- 



tMe wu willing to earn a IiTelihood in anr wai^ 
ponded alwayc that the ponuit were suca as ^ 
oOIbo Uitth lo his brow; he tAt .that he was soi. 
utd the most simple mode of acting appeared tp 
Up to be that which he instantly and mmcfsitatifl^ 
^uIoDted; he rang his bell, and desired a dirfv^ 
nme-dried, slatternly damsel, who officiated Jm 
iUs attendant in the modest lodging which he ha4 
Oe^'ed for the last week (while attempting t6 
dleciJe on some plan of action ; and for which, wi^ 
the high feeling of a sensitiye nature, he had paaii 
in advance), and desired her to say that he wished 
to lee her master. The man promptly obeyed the 
summons : he was a diort, muscular, thickset fe^ 
low, with an expression of ill-suppressed insolence, 
and low-lived cunning, which was the very reverse 
of jNrepossessing. He entered the room vrith 9^ 
bow and a grin ; and Eustace rose as he came to- 
wards him ; for he bad not yet learned that poverty 
18 a strange leveller of distinctions, and lie was 
equally ignorant of that easy assumption of si;k 
periority which can overlook its own want of 
courtesy ; he therefore neither offered Mr. Jobson 
a chair, and prepared to open his businesis to him 
in all the free-and-easy conifidence of a seated C021- 
ference ; nor did he, by retaining his own position, 
and stretching his legs across the chair opposite to 
him, tacitly imply that he considered the worthy 
householder as an unfit person to be seated in his 
own sitting-room, in so august a presence as that 
of his lodger. 

" I have sent for you, Mr. Jobson,** commenced 
Eustace, with a pale cheek, and an unsteady voice, 
** in order that I may — ^ 

** No occasion for it in the world, sir, whatsomd- 
ever,** broke in Mr. Jobson ; ** if you'll pay for 
your rooms at the week's end, sur, that's all we 
Vol.. h—D 
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d»It require for the future : as Mrs. Jobson was a 
sayioff to our daughter,^ Clarissa (I dare say you've 
seea ner ias you passed through the shop, 8ii)» 
there wasn't not the shadow of a doubt that you 
was*yery well able to satisfy us for the apartments 
eyery Saturday night." 

"But I am sorry to say,'' hurriedly interposed 
Eustace, and his pale cheeks flushed crimsop^ 
^tbat unless I can find some means of procuring a 
fivelihood, I must leave your house altogether, Mr» 
Jotson." 

*« O — ^h I" ejaculated the startled tallow-chandler^ 
very unceremoniously seating Himself on the horse- 
hair sofa beside which he had been hitherto stand** 
ing ; " that indeed alters the case ; then our Cla- 
rissa was ri^ht ; she said to me the night you 
arrived ; * father,* says she, * as sure as any thmg>. 
our new lodger has eloped from his friends.' Now, 
young man, I am a father myself (and though I 
say it, there isn't a nicer girl in the lane than my 
•Clarissa), and if you really havn't got money enough 
about you to pay for your lodgings, and any little 
articles that you may want out of the shop, why» 
I for one, advise you to ^et outside the coach, and 
go home again to your friends ; for you know the 
old saying, that * fat sorrow's better than lean.' " 

^ 1 have no home ; — I have no friends," gasped 
out Mortimer, whom this c^rse but natural ad- 
vice had smitten to the very soul. 

" W-h-e-w!" whistled Mr. Jobson, cramming 
his hands into his trouser-pockets, and rattling the 
loose coins which they contained ; " that's a badish 
kind of a business, young man ; however, you owe 
me nothing, so I've no right to say that it has a 
Querish look with it : I hurt's no man's feelings 
tnat's QUI of my debt; only there are folM t^K 
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won't ba so coneiderate as to stand on soch oeii»* 
mony here in London ; and what do you meta 
todoT 

^It was to ask your advice that I derired tosae 
yoa^ said Eustace. 

** Well, to be sure, advice costs nothing," faaaSUfA 
Mr. Jobson, crossing his right leg over his left ; 
and, after drawing his hands from their ambu8Caiie» 
folding them, consequentially above his knee ; ^ and 
it's oRener offered than asked for; well, then,'! 
should advise you to look about you for something 
to do.'' 

** That is preciselv what I have resolved upon i 
but, except yourself, I do not know a soul in 
London." 

^^Oh 1 I am your onlv acquaintance I well, then, 
it shall never be said that Jacob Jobson, of St 
Martin's Lane, forsook a friend in distress : so FU 
trust you for your lodgings another week, WhOe 
you look out ; only you mustn't have nothing out 
of the shop." 

Mortimer felt crushed ! — ^he even thanked the 
man for his forbearance; — ^you, who have never 
felt the dread of being turned penniless and friend* 
less into the streets of London, you may sc(^ at 
him that he incurred so pitiful an obligation to such 
a man, coupled as it was with so revolting, so hum- 
bling a warning ; do so, you are happy that you 
have never known the value of possessing a home, 
poor and paltry though it might be, for seven days 
longer, when you know not but the next hour 
mi^t have seen you driven forth to perish bodily, 
from famine, or morally, by violence and crime ! 

We will not dwell on a conversation which, feel- 
ing towards Eustace as we do, sickens us with dis- 
gust, and seems to paralyze our energies': suffice it, 
that Mr. Jobson, proud of being permitted to offer 
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MiSfUxm 9L home wbetr he wat seldom aH^^etftbi 
•peak above his brealkr consented, and indeed vol* 
unteeredy to ** look about^ for some situation which 

It enable Eustace at all events to retain his 
and» — to pay for them. 

^hen he had left the room, the unhappy young 
mptn sank upon a chair: he did not weep— he 
di4 not even sieh ; he felt like one who was dream- 
ing a heavy, rearful dream, — a victim of night- 
mare — a crushed and blighted wretch. He passed 
his hand across his eyes, and then looked hurriedly, 
round his confined and dreary apartment^ — his 
only on sufferance. How long he had sat in the 
same attitude, without motion, and almost without 
thought, he knew not, when he was aroused by a 
gentle knock at his door. He rose mechanically, 
and opened it, and, as he drew back in surprise. 
Miss Clarissa Jobson entered the room, and closed 
it after her. She was a pretty, coquetish, over- 
dressed girl of about eighteen years of age ; this 
was the first visit which she had ever ventured to 
pay him, and amid all his anguish, he groaned in 
spirit as he reflected that the knowledge of his 
poverty had subjected him to the inquisitive intru- 
sion 01 the t^Jlow-chandler's daughter. But Eus- 
tace was in error : there was a slight moisture in 
the bright eyes of his visiter which argued a better 
motive, and her very, her scrupulously respectful 
courtesy reconciled nim at once to her presence. 

** I ought to apologize for intruding on you, sir," 
she began, yrith a rising blush, after she had for a 
moment waited in vain for a greeting from Morti- 
mer; '^but as mamma mentioned to me that the 
only book she had seen in your room was a Bible, 
I have made free to bring you * The Pleasures of 
tSensibilily,* and the third volume of the * Tales of 
my Landlord ;' unfortunately. Miss Tomkins over 
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Ibe way has the two fintt but when ahe retuiap 
fbeihy r shall lose no time m sending them up.'* 

^ Pray take a chair, ma'am,'' stammoed Mor- 
timer. 

The oflfer was declined ; the young lady whisked 
a little dust off the table with her pocket handker- 
chief, — hesitated a short time, — ^blushed deeper than 
ever, and at length spoke again. ''The books 
were not my real errand, sir, but I was obliged to 
giye papa a reason for wishing to pay you a visit** 

Mortimer bowed. 

** The fact is, Mr. Eustace, that I know the cause 
of your haying asked to see papa this morning : I 
think I have it in my power to assist you — I ai9 
sure I have ; may I hope that you will condescend 
to accept my assistance ?** 

Involuntarily Mortimer extended his hand in 
silence, for the voice of sympathy had overcome 
him ; the fair daughter of Mr. Jobson put her own 
within it for an instant, and then moved a pace or 
two farther from him. 

" I have a friend, sir, — an intimate friend,'* she 
resumed, looking down steadily on her smartly 
sandalled little foot, " who is engaged in report- 
ing for a daily paper ; he mentioned to me on Sun- 
day, when he dined here, that a gentleman was 
wanted—*' 

" May the Almighty reward you !'* faltered out 
the subdued Mortimer. 

"Have I your permission to mention you to 
him?** she asked, eager with an intuitively fine 
feeling to abridge their conference, painful as she 
perceived it to be to Eustace : " if so, sir, I believe 
your services will be immediately required.'* 

"lam ready, quite ready; — to-day — this mo- 
ment'* 

" I will inform my friend within half an hour, 

Da: 
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4batyou are willing to enter into an arrangement 
with his employers. I have already made papa 
promise that, in the event of an engagement pre* 
aenting itself, he will — don't feel hurt, sir, but ih 
London there is little faith placed in appearance or 
assertion, — ^so I took the liberty to request of papa 
that he would allow reference to bo made to hmi of 
your — ^your respectability/' Mortimer started, and 
Bushed ; he was about to speak, but he saw a tear 
fall from the downcast eyes of the kind-hearted 
girl, and he refrained. 

*' I see that you are shocked at the plainness of 
my words, Mr. Eustace, and yet others might have 
named the necessity of such an arrangement even 
more rudely. I must now mention to you ; and 
believe me, sir, I do it from no suspicion of your 
integrity, but I must mention that I have had some 
difficulty in inducing papa to come forward so de- 
cidedly for a comparative stranger ; he is a cau- 
tious man, Mr. Eustace ; to you he must seem a 
coarse one, but he has been a good father to me ; 
partial as he is to his money, and anxious as he is 
to increase its amount, he has, nevertheless, be- 
stowed on me an education which I value more 
than the property that he will leave me at his death ; 
under these circumstances I am naturally desirous 
that no annoyance nor embarrassment should hap« 
Pjen to him by my meai^s ; I therefore wish you, 
sir, to— to — to remember that in the event ot— of 
any thing occurring at all unpleasant between you 
and your employers, I shall be the person blamed 
for liaving caused papa to. answer for you, but no, 
fio," — she continued, raising her eyes to those of 
Mortimer, as he was about to speak: ** I am quite 
sure that we are safe." 

** On my soul you are 1" exclaimed Eustace. 

^ And noWf riry as a friend (if I may venture to 
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ttse fluch a word), will yoci foi^ve me, if I beg of 
70a to summon my fattier again, and to propose 
your removal into the apartments overhead? I 
have already hinted to you his fondness for money, 
and he will soon get another tenant for these : I 
know that I am gois^ very far with you, too far, 
perhaps : but they will not be so expensive, and — 
and — ^if your payments should be less regular than 
you could wisn, papa will think less of it, and not 
trouble you on the subject." Eustace walked up to 
her, ana took her hand : "To my dying day," he 
said, in a iSrm, but husky voice, ** I shall remem- 
ber the occurrence of this morning ; I am a beg* 
gar even in thanks, but I will do all that you desire 
of me ; give me an hour to indulge my own 
thoughts, and you, young lady, have made many 
of them pleasant ones 1 and then I will see your 
fiUher." Mortimer still held her hand, and she did 
not attempt to withdraw it ; she saw, and felt at 
once, thatD^ impulse of idle or offensive gallantry 

Prompted its retention : and she stood passively 
efore him, with her eyes fixed on the floor, wait- 
ing until he should speak again. After the struggle 
of a moment with his own feelings, he did speak ; 
and' it was with a faltering voice and a burning 
cheeL 

" I am about to do that which may make me 
appear despicable in your eyes ; and yet sorry as 
I SDould be to lose the gratifying interest in your 
pore and benevolent heart, which you have even 
now evinced, I must confess, that a feeling of pride 
(false pride, you will perhaps say, and I am ready 
to allow that it is so), makes me shrink from the 
idea of having the name of that father whom I 
reverenced and honoured, coupled with poverty ) 
and, it may be, with my own unsuccessful efforts 
to earn a scanty and precarious subsistence, I 
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have already confessed, this day, that I have nm^ 
ther home nor friends ; and yet, I would not, if I 
may avoid it, lose the delighuiil impressicm which 
lingers with me when that name is uttered ; for I 
remember — ^ the voice of Eustace sank almost to 
a whisper, — ^ I remember that among the simple 
people over whom my father was pastor for forty 
years, it was never pronounced without deep re* 
spect, and often with uncovered heads — the world 
would bandy it with a laugh of scorn, if it were 
unfortunate ; and though there is not one eye on 
earth that would shed a tear, or guess that the last 
Eustace was wounded by so trivial a circumstance, 
yet the arrow would be in my heart — and now/* 
and he smiled, a bitter, withering smile, ** I wUl 
cast off my lethargy of sorrow with my name ; I 
will prepare to wrestle with the world ; farewell, 
and when you meet your friend, tell him — ^^ he 
wrung her hand convulsively, " tell him that Mr^ 
Smitkson requests to see him at his earliest con- 
venience." 

And thus, within a few months, did two of the 
personages of our tale listen to the same humilia- 
ting proposal, but with very different feelings. 
Frank Harcourt told the story of the second floor» 
highly embellished, and considerably augmented, 
at a fashionable club-house, within a week after it 
occurred ; and Mortimer Eustace cast himself oa 
his knees as the door closed on his landlord's only 
child, and returned humble and sincere thanks to 
Providence, that amid the wilderness where his 
hand was in no man's, and no man's hand in his, a 
friend had been raised up for him, even in the 
low-born daughter of Jacob Jobson, the tallow«* 
chandler. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Thk mdow'a bill was cashed ; Mrs. Fisher^s 
W was paid ; and Harcourt prepared for the bnsi« 
ness of the toilet with a lignt heart and a cheer- 
fill eye ; his coat fitted like a glove, his glossy 
curls seemed inspired, for they clustered round his 
brow even more becomingly than usual ; his deli- 
cate has A jour clung to his ankles as though they 
were vain of the symmetry they adorned ; and 
Us ftultless pumps were worthy of the exalted 
honour of being filled by the well-shaped feet of 
Mr. Frank Harcourt fiyron never wrote a line 
which the handsome young barrister, sentimental 
as he was, so highly approved, as that in which he 
advanced his opinion that delicate hands and feet 
were decided proofs of high blood, Frank felt 
that they at least merited high fortune. He sprang 
into his cabriolet, seized the white reins in his stiU 
whiter gloves, and turned the head of his horse 
towards Baker-street. 

** Mr. Harcourt r announced a tall footman, in 
a voice pitched, at least, three notes too high, and 
Frank entered the widow's drawing-rx)om. Mr. 
Marsden, looking as neat, and as precise, and as 
well-powdered as usual, advanced towards the 
new arrival to lead him to the fair hostess, who 
was punctiliousljrparticular on the subject of in- 
troductions, and Frank at once resigned hunself to 
the ^dance of this self-elected master of the cere- 
monies. There were two ladies in the room : one 
of them was seated in a padded red morocco 
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lounge, ^ith an asthmatiolookingt unwieldy span* 
iel in her lap : she was certainly, as Frank decided 
at the first glance, considerably on the wrong side 
of sixty ; cold, corpulent, and cautious ; the other 
miffht be some fifteen or twenty years younger, 
pafe, thin, and sad-looking, with a head-attire of 
olonde, besprinkled with large and somewhat di- 
lapidated damask roses ; to the former of these 
ladies Mr. Marsden hastened to present the youpg 
jbarrister ; and surely never was a castle in the 
clouds more instantaneously overthrown, and more 
utterly annihilated, than that of Frank, when the 
thin lips of Marmaduke Marsden parted with one 
of his most gentle smiles, as he made Mrs. Wil- 
kins and Mr. Harcourt personally known to each 
other. The worshipper of the ideal widow could 
have sank on the hearth-rug at the feet of the real 
one, beside a second plethoric-looking spaniel, so 
completely was he confounded ; but the voice of 
Mr. Marsden recalled him to a sense of his situa- 
tion, as it more carelessly added, **and Miss 
Parsons.'' Poor Miss Parsons I she bowed, and 
smiled ; and thought the younff barrister a very 
interesting, as well as a very clever voung man : 
wondered how much he was past thirty, and de* 
cided in her own mind that he would be a great ac- 
quisition to their parties. When Frank had taken 
a chair, he had leisure to look round, and speculate 
on the other two individuals who were to share in 
the hospitality of " his" widow. The one nearest 
to him was Mr. Billington, a banker in the city-— 
the five hundred pound bill had been drawn on 
that firm, — and he at once decided on being par- 
ticularly civil to Mr. Billington until his plans were 
matured : the second gentleman, Harcourt at once 
understood to be the lady's apothecary, by the sim- 
ple fact of hb looking anxiously towards her wheo- 
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ever she indulged in a short fidgety sort of cotirii; 
the Qoly evil (? which appeared to be, that it dis- 
torbed the over-fed qaadraped on her knee, which* 
on^yery convulsion. of its resting-place, opened its 
eyes drowsily, and licked its h*ps, as if in the very 
act of awakening from a dream of most savoury 
import ; while the gentleman, on his part, sli^Uy 
shodL bis head, and then glanced at Miss Persons. 
No one could look at Miss Parsons for ten seconds 
without comprehending perfectly the relation in 
which that lady stood to the rich widow : she was 
a companion^— a hangar on — ^a protegee. And 
here we are inclined to moralize ; those who pre- 
fer fiction to feet, may turn over the next hal^ 
dozen pages unread. 

Few things can be more decided proofs of a 
weak mind, or an imperfect disposition, than a rage 
for •'patronizing;^ and yet nothing is more com- 
mon than to see a female dangler poodk-izing in 
the footsteps of a superior, either in wealth or 
station, as a protegee : strangely, indeed, is the 
term frequently misapplied I Did that superior 
truly protect her dependant, it were well ; but the 
very fact of her being a protegee (in the worldly 
acceptation of the word), brings wounded feeling 
and oitin^ contumely in its train, as surely as it 
dofss the lowest place at the board, and the back* 
ward seat in the carriage. The protegee is a crea- 
ture of convenience : a carrier of shawls, parasols, 
and muffi ; an antagonist of duns, a vis*k-vis of 
unpleasant visiters, an interlude between the mis- 
tress and her establishment, a laugher at bad jokes« 
and a listener to stale stories I Let any reasonable 
being ask himself if this be indeed protection ? to 
feel every hour, nay, every moment, the bitterness 
of inferiority ; to eat the bread of dependance 
thickly overspread with the gall of contumely and 
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DCgkct; to ]ie down to rest with the glow of 
wounded feeling yet mantliog the throbbing brow* 
^md to ri^e to new tr^ds» new slights, and new 
debasements 1 

I have but sketched on^ picture from a loaded 
ffallerj. The veteran protegee takes new features 
tfom habity for the heart atrophises at length, loses 
its elasticity, and becomes seared by custom, when 
it is not finely enough constituted to induce prema- 
ture apathy, or reckless emancipation from its cor- 
roding thraldom* The patterer in the path of 
fashion becomes gradually habituated to the crum* 
bling of the sand-pile over which she tracks her 
goddess ; the satellite performs its evolutions in* 
stinctively round the superior luminary from which 
it draws its light ; the old campaigner in the field 
of subserviency feels a sympathy with every &f 
miliar object around her, but with persons, nonef 
for the soul naturally recoils from that which re- 
pels it, and exhausts its diminished energies rather 
on inanimate than on uncongenial objects. Her 
travelling is a type of her whole existence : she 
looks not on that which is to come, but on the past : 
although the retrospect offers neither matter of in* 
terest nor pleasure; she lau£;hs, without efibrt,, 
when she is least amused : sighs, when she cannot 
sympathize; assents, when she has no opinion; 
and, like a repeater, always responds to the touch. 
Is this protection ? — this I Where is the man who 
would desire such a fate for his ill-omened child? 
Rather let her eat the bread of honest toil beneath 
the straw roof of poverty and hardship ! What 
avails it that the couch be of velvet, and the pillow 
down, if the hair-suspended sword tremble for ever 
above her head T What, that the banquet be rich, 
and the viands costly, if the poison of neglect 
suQgle in the fcasit I have looked on the palt 
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riieek and painful smile of one of these children of 
misfortune, until the pulses of my heart have 
quickened as I gazed; I have heard the hollow 
bugh mocking at the earthbowed spirit it so ill* 
dispised^ and seen the forced frivolity clinging, 
like a scanty garment, about the bursting heart it 
wanted width to shroud 1 This is at once the 
keenest and the bitterest of suffering ; for it is 
one which is generally unappreciated and unpitied. 
How can the powerful " protector** of the victim 
waste a thought on the heavy interest which she is 
exacting from her miserable debtor? As soon 
migbt- me sun be expected to dream, while he is 
casting his broad beams upon the earth, that any 
bkMom could be withering from their very in- 
tensi^^ 

The history of such a protegee is brief and pam- 
fbl ; a youth of deadened hope and barren antici- 
pation, — a womanhood of neglect and blighted 
fbeling, — and an old age of isolation, bitterness and 
discontent I 

Sad indeed were it if such a picture had no re- 
verse ; but so frequently are these fanciful adop- 
tions the mere onsprings of caprice and thought- 
lessness, that the number of those which terminate 
nnhajppily far outrun the more prosperous and suc- 
cessful. 

■ Unfortunate also are the results of many, which 
ewe their origin to pure benevolence ; unfortunate, 
from the injudicious mismanagement of kind, but 
^eak minds. A beautiful orphan, perhaps, a little 
cottage maiden, with eyes and cheeks bright and 
glowing as hope, or as the wild flowers among 
which she had been used to sport, excites affection, 
alike by her beauty and bereavement ; it is enough 
— the united claims of loveliness and orphanage 
are irresistible ; and she is rescued from the evus 
Vou L— E 
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of want and neglect, only to be exposed to greateiv 
because more seductive trials. She is surrounded 
by luxury and elegance ; clad in stuffs of vhich 
siie had hitherto not known the namoy nor guessed 
the existence ; made, it may be, the to^r of the 
drawing-room, the plaything of the boudoir; daiw 
ded with light and flattery, — wiconscious that an« 
other and a darker day must succeed to the sunny 
hours which are gliding so swiftly over her. But 
that day oomes at lengui ; the child ripens into the 
woman ; she can no longer be tiie plajrtlung of her 
patroness ; she has began to feel that for her t^re 
is no morrow either of hope or of aflfecticm, — the 
pure and honest feelings of infeney have been up 
rooted and cast away ; she is spirit-bent by luxury 
and indulgence ; she has a thousand fictitious 
wants, a thousand felse necessities, which cry' 
aloud and will not be silenced, — ^to use the beautiful 
and expressive language of Scripture — she " cannot 
dig, to beg (she) is ashamed." Thus she lives on 
and on, and finally terminates her apprenticeship 
to fashion by a marriage uncongenial to the pam- 
pered refinement of her nature, or degenerates into 
the mere creature of submission and obedience^ 
And yet this very adoption may have or^nated in ' 
the sincere and commendable desire of benefiting 
a little creature so helpless, so bereaved, and, 
above all, so beautiful ! But the heartclasp of a- 
stranger relaxes after a time ; the natural claim is 
Ivantmg in such a union, and admiring and de* 
lighted affection degenerates into mere generous 
kindness. Even that kindness, inadequate as it i^ 
to supply the place of the feeling which it succeeds, 
is mentorious ; but, alas I how do the chilling grada- 
tions of exhausted sensibility wither the young 
heart of the victim, as they slowly follow eacn 
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Qtber, and at length subside into the mere calmness 
of charitable protecticm I 

Let the benevolent spirit pause an instant to re* 
fleet oa the vast importance of the responsibility 
whidi it would impose upon itself; let it — to quote 
once more the words of that blessed volume which 
ca^AOt err — ** do (he good deed warily, that evil 
may not come of it;" and 'patronage' will then 
become an honourable privilege^ and the protegte 
a happy and a benefited being. 

And now, as Rabelais was wont to say, ^ reve- 
nm$ d nos meut&Tis r 

Harcourt saw, within the first ten minutes of his 
domestication in the widow's social circle, that to 
succeed in whatever speculation he might decide 
to venture upon, to ensure to himself some of the 
good diings in the lady^s gift, he must adopt a to- 
tally different course from that which -appeared to 
be the universal system at present followed in 
Baker-street. He determined, however, not to 
marry Mrs. Wilkins if he could obtain her money 
by legacy, or otherwise, without so doing ; for the 
mist of his cloudland edifice, so rudely dissolved 
by the wrinkles of the wealthy widow, was not 
yet altogether dissipated. Never had a more apt 
pupil than Harcourt had proved himself under the 
lessons of his friend Nichols, fitted a smile to his 
lips for the world's use, — ^but nevertheless the 
\ndow was really rather too old — too — Frank 
never called.any woman ugly, therefore he swal- 
lowed the word, and substituted — passee ! We 
are often indebted to our lively and imaginative 
ccmtinental neighbours for a courteous term to 
smooth down the edges of our opinionsi and yet to 
signify precisely the same thing as our own more 
honest and uncompromising mode of expression. 
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The system in Baker-street, at which we have al^ 
ready hinted, was to offer worship to the golden 
idol ; to bend the knee to Mammon, or, in plainer 
language,, to agree in all Mrs. Wflkms's opinions, 
in order to be mentioned in her will ; to assent to 
all her propositions, in the hope of a legacy ; and 
to love where she loved (which required very in- 
frequent exertion), and to dislike where she dis- 
liked (which was a virtue pretty constantly exer- 
cised), in the vague prospect of reaping a golden 
harvest when Mrs. Wilkins should remain to her 
friends only in the shape of her last will and testa- 
ment. Such was the state of affairs. When the 
widow looked grave and uneasy, Mr. Marmaduke 
Marsden twirled his thumbs, and seemed almost 
afraid of raising his eyes to a fine portrait of the 
late Mr. Wilkins, which adorned the space between 
the two windows, looking as stern and as uncom- 
fortable as though he werejealous of the fat spaniel 
on his wife's knee ; the apothecary shook his head 
and glanced at Miss Parsons ; the banker let his 
chin fell on his chest, and appeared to be calculating 
on his fingers the current value of bank stock ; 
and poor Miss Parsons herself appeared as if long>- 
ing to steal out of the room, if she had dared. 

«« There is nothing for it," said Harcourt, men- 
tally, ** but impudence ; the very novelty of the 
thing will prove an attraction." 

•* 1 trust that my good friend Mr. Marsden has 
thanked you better than it is in my power to do, 
Mr. Harcourt," said the widow, as soon as Frank 
had possessed himself of a chair; "for your very 
great and very able exertions in the late affair 
which you were kind enough to undertake for me." 

Mr. Marsden looked delighted, and even Miss 
Parsons smiled. 

Frank made a courteous reply; and, as he spoke^ 



iie bent his large eyes with a fflance of such gallant 
interest on the widow, that she never doubted for 
an instant^ but that, as he affirmed^ defeat would 
have annihilated him. She looked down, patted 
her lap-dog, thought how very handsome Mr. 
Harcourt was when animated, and spoke again. 

^I fear that you will scarcely find our, that is, 
my parties, gay enough, Mr. Harcourt, to com- 
pensate for iSq loss of your valuable time*" She 
said this in a tone of proud humility: ''Ever since 
the death of my departed husband, I have lived a 
very secluded life ; indeed, with the exception of a 
nephew, you see to^lay all the individuals who are 
inhabits of intimacy with me." The three gentle- 
men bowed. ^ Mr. Billington is my banker ; it is 
a pleasant thing, Mr. Harcourt, ta be on good 
t^s with your banker.'* It was so seldom that 
the rich Mrs. Wilkins condescended to perpetrate 
a jest, that it was no Wonder her present attempt 
was such a poor one, or that it gave her, what she 
considered to be, a very violent fit of coughing. 
The fat spaniel opened its eyes, and stared at 
Harcourt, and the lean apothecary,* who was in 
the very act of ejaculating " Very good indeed, 
really" — stopped suddenly short in the middle of 
the sentence ; shook his head more portentously 
than usual, and glanced at Miss Parsons. 

^ Mr. Smith is my medical attendant ; I con- 
rider myself to be peculiarly indebted to Mr. 
Smith" — ^the widow paused, and Mr. Smith bowed 
very low indeed ; the acknowledgment savoured 
<rf a legacy. ^ I really believe that he has, by his 
very great ability, saved my life, as I have always 
been considered decidedly consumptive." 

A convulsion passed over Frank's features: 
Mrs. Wilkins actually obscured the light from the 
back drawing-room window. 

E 2 
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" Mr. Marsden," pursued the widow, after she 
had witnessed the effect which this awful declara- 
tion had produced on the circle ; ** Mr. Marsden I 
need not more particularly mention to you, as it 
was through his considerate kindness that I had the 
pleasure of being made known to Mr. Harcourt.** 

** And a devilish good fellow I know Marmaduke 
Marsden to be, madam," exclaimed Frank, spring- 
ins from his chair, and wringing the hand of little 
Alaxim almost to dislocation. Miss Parsons 
turned up her eyes till nothing was visible but the 
whites ; such a word as the one which Frank had 
just uttered, had not frightened that room from its 
propriety since the death of Mr. Wilkins. The 
gentlemen sat in motionless silence, save indeed 
poor Mr. Marsden, whose eyes were actually 
moist from the agony of his very particular friend's 
pressure. 

" What amiable vivacity !" murmured the widow 
to the companion. 

^Yery, indeed, ma'am !" assented Miss Parsons^ 
recovering from her trance. 

At this moment dinner was annotmced: Mr. 
Billington was calmly^, according to custom, pre- 

1)aring to hand the widow down stairs, but a revo>- 
ution was approaching in Baker-street : Harcourt 
sprang up, trod on the banker's toe in his great 
haste, begged his pardon with a smile of perfect 
good breeding, rushed towards the widow, caught 
up the corpiueht spaniel carefully from her knee, 
and with Mrs. Wilkins on one arm, and the dog 
under the other, led the way to the dining-room. 
Poor Mr. Billington was fairly distanced; and 
quietly permitting the medical gentleman who had 
overcome ihe widow's consumptive tendency, to 
hand Miss Parsons down, as he was wont, he fol- 
lowed in their wake with Mr. Marsden, shrugging 
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Us shoulders, and looking as though he had just 
heard of the failuire of his Petersburgh corres- 
pondents. 

* She'll never stsgid this,** Whispered little Mar- 
maduke, as they were half-way down stairs ; "he'll 
never be asked to dinner here again I" and abso- 
lutely staggered, as he saw, on entering the room, 
that his dear friend Mr. Harcourt had his hand on 
the chair at the foot of the table, and was preparing 
to take' possession of it without any further cere- 
mony. ** Bless me ! I hope he's a bad carver, or 
we're all cut out !" was his mental ejaculation, as 
he slid into a seat beside Miss Parsons. 

Bat Frank knew how to play his cards better 
than to force himself into an office which he was 
inadequate to fill respectably : he was a very ex- 
cellent carver, and no young man of his standing 
better understood the whole arcana of the table ; 
thanks to the exquisite bachelor-dinners of his 
friend Nichols. He parted the turbot like an 
alderman, and sent the fins to Mrs. Wilkins ; — he 
initiated the party into the mysteries of a new dish, 
just imported from the land of cooks, and quite 
" exclusive." Mrs. Wilkins doted on creat people, 
and scarce things ; he talked very learnedly on 
wines ; indeed, Miss Parsons began to think that 
his father must have been in the trade, but she did 
not say so ; and the widow gave her butler a very 
significant look, to which he replied by leaving the 
room, and returning with some of her best Cham- 
pagne. Meanwhile nothing was lost on Frank, 
nrom the massy epergne and wine coolers, to the 
dioulder-knots of the servants : the stake was 
worth playing for at all events ; and at the very 
moment when he came to this (lecision, he caught 
sight of Mr. Billington's sharp gray eye fixed on 
tte widow, and his small white hand fastened on a 
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decanter. Frank saw that be was about to ask 
tbe widow to take a glass of wine — ^he bent for* 
ward; Mrs. Wilkins was in the act of speaking to 
Mr. Smith, — the banker was waiting patiently until 
she had concluded her remark^ — ^therefore, bexe 
again the day was his own ; he had noticed the 
reappearance of the butler with his precious bur- 
then, and at opce unhesitatingly broke in upon a 
discussion on some very interesting subject, if that 
could be called discussion which was almost 
entirely talking on one side, and listening on the 
other ; by exclaiming, with one of his best smikw, 
and in his blandest tone, *' Really, Mr. Smith, we 
must not allow you to exhaust Mrs. Wilkins by so 
elaborate a discussion at present:" — the widow 
looked towards him, half-surprised and hall^ 
diverted by the novelty of the circumstance ; he 
caught her eye: — ^"the pleasure of a glass erf 
Champagne with vou, madam ?^ the lady bowed, 
and smiled ; and ill-fated Mr. Billington withdrew 
his hand from the Madeira decanter, and "weat on 
with his dinner. 



CHAPTER VL 

** A VERY charming young man that Mr. Has^ 
Court," said Mrs» Wilkins, as she took possession 
of her red morocco settlement, and made a com* 
fortable lap for Mop, the fat spaniel, on her return 
to the drawing-room. 

•* Very, incfeed, ma'am," replied Miss Parsons, 
as she drew out an unfinished purse from ber 
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hdtting ease, and prepared to add half-a-dozen 
more rows to it 

"So easy in his manners!" remarked the 
. widow. 

"Remarkably so,** assented the companion. 

"And really has some very eligible acquaint- 
ance, Parsons ; did you notice how familiarly he 
spoke of the Earl of Somerville, and Lady Clara 
Ashburnham ?** 

"Yes, ma'am; — my patience — I've dropped a 

"Do you know,** pursued Mrs. Wilkins, mys- 
teriously, " I've a great idea that there is some- 
thing very particular between him and Lady 
Clara—" 

"Very likely, ma'am ; — dear me, how unlucky 
I have been with this purse !" 

"Pray don't talk so much, Miss Parsons," said 
the widow, peevishly, " you distract my head." 

" Very well, ma'am," and the companion was 
as silent as a statue. 

In two minutes Mrs. Wilkins was asleep ; and 
80 was Mop, and even Zoe on the hearthrug, and 
Miss Parsons might as well have been asleep too, 
for not another word was spoken till the gentlemen 
left the dining-room. 

Immediately on entering, Frank displaced a 
table, which looked as though it had stood on the 
same spot since the deluge, to seat himself beside 
Mrs. Wilkins; and he chatted, and smiled, and 
looked so handsome, that by the time Miss Parsons 
had superintended the coffee, and the footmen were 
making the tour of the guests with their silver 
salvers, Harcourt's arm was on that of the widow's 
easy chair, and he had completely superseded 
Mop in her attentions. The lady was remarkably 
partial to cream, but Frank so strenuously and 
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anxiously laboured to convince her that it wai 
highly . prejudicial to health, and moreover so 
gravely and confidentially assured her that cafi 
noir was quite the rage at Devonshire House, that 
she took her second cup of cofhe under his direc- 
tion ; and although she would almost as soon have 
swallowed a dose of laudanum, she felt perfectly 
convinced that cafi noir was a very delicious 
beverage. Miss rarsons meanwhile was lost in 
wondering how Mr. Frank Harcourt knew the 
fashion in which they drank their coffee at Devon- 
shire House — but she did not ask him. 

Cards were mentioned : the banker, the apothe- 
cary, and the man of business looked anxiously 
towards Frank: here was another test of his 
rapidly rising popularity; but they were fairly 
distanced again. Mr. Harcourt liked whist ; was, 
in fact, very partial to whist ; considered whist the 
only game on the cards ; the good, old, scientific, 
long whist ; sixpenny points, or perhaps silver three- 
pences ; silver threepences were a very pleasant 
stake, just high enough to keep the interest of the 
rubber alive, and not sufficiently so to render the 
fact of losing or winning of consequence to any one. 

These were precisely Mrs. Wilkins's sentiments 
on the subject. We may as well remark here, par 

I)arenth6se, that during the tete-k-tete which Frank 
ately enjoyed with Mr. Marsden in the Park, he 
had mentioned that his bereaved friend was very 
domesticated in her tastes, and that she indulged 
in no dissipation whatever, beyond a few rubl^rs 
of lon^ whist, and even then that she never ex- 
ceeded sixpennv points. Marmaduke Marsden, 
poor man! had quite forgotten the fact of his 
naving volunteered tliis gratuitous piece of in- 
formation to the young barrister on that mem- 
orable occasion ; but Frank had not ; and he yet 



mtembered also how much he had marvelledi that 
the lovely widow could derive any amusement 
from a rubber of long sixpenny whist, with dumpy 
Mr. Marsden for her vis-k-vis. He could have 
hugbed as the recollection crossed his mind ; but 
not so the man of business ; who was perfectly 
petri&ed and bewildered to hear the gay and reck« 
tess Frank Harcourt, who was known to bet more 
than he could pay at his club, and to frequent more 
than one fashionable hell, talking about — mercy on 
him I he was so astonished, that he could not even 
muster a maxim I 

They sat down: Frank was opposed to the 
widow; they played seven m^tal rubbers, and 
Mrs. Wilkins rose a winner of three points. 

''Ninepence,'* said the literal Miss rarsons, who 
had of course been a spectator, as they could make 
op the table without her. 

i** Silver threepences, ma'am,** remarked Mars- 
den, who was waiting for his shilling from the 
banker. 

While this short dialogue proceeded, Frank 
affected to be industriously searching his pockets ; 
he made the round of them, and then commencing 
from the same point, tried them all again : the re- 
sult was similar,— no money ! 

•* I have positively left my purse on my dressing- 
table 1" he exclaimed, at length ; " how very gauche ! 
may I trust that you will pardon me for this act of 
carelessness, my dear madam, until we next meet ?'* 
Who could resist an appeal made even more with 
the eyes than the lips ; particularly when the eyes 
were very handsome ones, dark blue, with eye- 
lashes l(Hig and silken, resting like a fringe upon 
the cheeks! Mrs. Wilkins could not ; and although 
she had drawnout hercard-purse to deposite Frank's 
sUUing within it, she put it back again into her 
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pocket, with an assurance that the circumstance 
was of no consequence, and mentally marvelling 
whether he would remember his debt when he saw 
her again. This momentous affair settled,* Har« 
court shook hands with Mrs. Wilkins, bowed to 
the apothecary, the banker, and the man of busi- 
ness, nodded to Miss Parsons, and sprang into his 
cabriolet, which had been announced two hours < 
before ; delighted at having, by a fortunate thought, 
made an errand for the morrow ; when he resolved 
that his liberality should dispel the cloud on the 
brow of the butler, whom he found in the hall on 
his way to the vehicle, and win^a more respectful 
bow from the footman who oflciated as porter, 
than that with which he honoured him on the 
present occasion. Thus would he earn the repu- 
tation in the drawing-room of being remarkaoly 
punctual in the discharge of his card-accounts, and 
m the servant's-hall that of being '< quite a gentle- 
man." 



CHAPTER VIL 

** Upon my word, papa, you are mistaken," said 
Lady Clara Ashburnham ; '* I have no more idea 
of marrying Mr. Harcourt than you have of pro- 
posing for me widow of a deceased lord-mayor." 

" I have very little to say on the subject," re- 
marked the earl, dryly ; " only remember this ; ybu 
are not so young as you have been, and it is quite 
time that you were established. You know that I 
cannot give you any thing worth mentioning, and 
a penniless lady of quality has a very poor chance 
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nuurryiog in her own set, unless she b*e a beauty, 

or—* 

''Really, my lord, you have said all this so often, 
that I literally know it by heart,** observed the ■ 
ounff lady, somewhat peevishly, as she amused 
erseTf by rolling up one of the leaves of Frazer's 
Magazine between her finger and thumb : ** and it 
is not so agreeable as to bear daily repetition. 
Yoa must have a very poor opinion of your own 
powers of convincing, if you imagine that you have 
not yet succeeded m making an impression, after 
all me hours which you have bestowed on this 
intemiinable subject" 

**Very well. Lady Clara, very well," said Lord 
SomervUle; "you are certainly old enough to 
take care of yourself." The lady winced, but 
made no reply. " I had a most unexceptionable 
alliance in view for you, one which, I think, by a 
little management, I could have secured ; but if 
you choose to disgrace your family by a love 
match, why, as I before remarked, you are old 
enough to act for yourself." 

" Your remarks are, as usual, very apposite and 
agreeable, my lord, and highly considerate ; and I 
have, being old enough to do so, as you politely 
express it, been thinking seriously for myself." 

"And the result is, doubtless," said the earl, con- 
temptuously, " that the soft glances and smooth 
tongue of a penniless lawyer, a briefless barrister, 
a needy fortune-hunter — ^" 

" A what, my lord ?" asked Lady Clara, with 
significant abruptness. 

" Pshaw I" muttered the noble father, contract- 
ile his dark eyebrows, "that the pretty love- 
speeches of such an adventurer as the one I de- 
scribe, I say, have brought the very welUaid de- 
VoL. L— F 
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signs, and commendable plans of the daughter of 
Lord Somerville to premature maturity.'* 

" The man is very handsome, very agreeable, 
and perfectly well-bred,** said the lady. 

** Will his beauty hire a town-house, his agree- 
ability furnish a good stud, or his fine breeding find 
you in pin-money 1^ 

" Alas, no T 

"How, then, can you hold so paltry an ar- 
gument?** 

'* Simply because it affords conversation ; and I 
could not be rude enough to tell you that you have 
made a very bad guess.'* 

" Do not trifle, Ulara ; if you knew — if you could 
understand how anxious I am to see you eligibly 
established — ^* 

" And do you think that I doubt it, my lord ? no, 
no, I know it, I understand it well ; and now listen 
to me : To put your own assertion in a somewhat 
less disagreeable form, I have been younger; I 
niight be nandsomer ; but / am the daughter of the 
Earl of Somerville;** the lady spoke somewhat 
haughtily, and the brow of his lordship became 
less dark : '' is not that one fact sufficient to en- 
sure an eli^ble establishment, in both your accep- 
tation of the term and my own 7 I do not mean 
a coronet, for I have ceased to expect that ; girls 
grow with such impertinent rapidity, that I am 
now elbowed by raw misses, wnom I remember 
in their nurseries, and long to whip out of my way ; 
but a golden goose !** the lady laughed, so did his 
lordship, and she went on : " I think I have found 
one ;** she rose from her seat, and laid her hand on 
the earPs shoulder, ** imagine, my lord, a plebeian, 
—oh, I see I mav go on ! for I detect not the in- 
dignant start of sensitive high birth; — ^no blood 
in his veins, a mere infusion of gold-dust in small 
beer/* 
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** Never mind that, Clara,** smilingly interposed 
the listener ; " ours will enrich it.** 

** Under-bred, but yet not quite anti-pres^nt- 
ible ; allied to all sorts of persons, in all sorts of 
businesses — ^ 
"He must cut them** — ^was the quiet rejoinder. 
"Willing to pay well for a high-bom wife, whom 
he may caS *her ladyship' to his servants ; for an 
aristocratic father-in-law, on whose arm he may 
he seen hanging in St. James's-street ; and two or 
three noble brothers, whose gaming debts he may 
have the honour of discharging, in return for being 
permitted to drive them about in his equipages, 
lend them his horses, and be laughed at for his 
pains.** 

" Every thing that could be wished P* ejaculated 
the delighted father. 

" But I must be well paid on my side, my lord," 
laid Lady Clara, with a idiade of gravity suddenly 
stealing over the l^itherto scomml expression of 
her face ; " remember, / am to be the sacrifice. 
My * golden calf has— guess !'* 

" Nay, how can I guess, my love ?** asked the 
carl, blandly. 

" Well, then, upwards of thirty thousand a-year ; 
he is nephew and heir to — *^ 

" The late wealthy Mr. Roberts P cried Lord 
Somerville. " My dear, dear Clara, my reliance 
on your sagacity nas no't been misplaced : the very 
individual whom I was about {o propose to you ; 
dying, my love, to ally himself to noble blood ; 
ready to bite at any proposal, to make any settle* 
ment, to accede to all sorts of unexceptionable 
arrangements ; nothing could be more k propos.** 
** Nichols is a vile name ?" sneered theJaay. 
** What's in a name ?" smiled the earl. 
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There was a pause. " And what think you, my 
lord," at length exclaimed Lady Clara, " when I 
tell you that, the penniless lawyer, the briefless 
barrister, the — but I will not repeat his other des- 
i^ations — what think you, I ask, when I tell you 
msX this very calumniated Mr. Harcourt was the 
identical person who introduced to Lady Clara 
Ashbumham the unexceptionable Joseph' Nichols, 
Esquire, nephew and heir of Mr. Roberts, of 

f olden memory? I will tell you how it occurred 2 
passed these two worthies in Pall Mall, linked to- 
gether, if not altogether after the same fashion, at 
least as closely as the Siamese Twins. I knew 
Mr. Nichols k Tosil : I had taken some pains to do 
so ; I pulled the check-string, and nodded to the 
young barrister, who was at the carriage door in 
an instant, leaving his friend planted on the trottoir ; 
I offered him a ticket for my aunt's ball, then asked 
who his friend was, but made no remark, and did 
not inquire if it was *the rich' Mr. Nichols, merely 
saying, that if he liked to introduce him, and of 
course he would not introduce any one at all ob- 
jectionable, I should be happy to give him a second 
ticket ; but could not do so unless I were able to 
assure my aunt that both gentlemen were per^ 
sonally known to me, as she was scrupulously 
particular on that point. My poor aunt ! who will 
probably, with her bad sight, not recognise one- 
eighth of her ^ests. Harcourt was instantly all 
grace and gratitude : a motion of his hand brought 
Mr. Nichols to our side ; I noticed that he bowed 
low, very low, to my ladyship ; but when he heard 
that he actually had the prospect of attending a 
countess's ball, I really thought he would have 
swooned: I had half-resolved to ofier him my 
flacon when he recovered. Well, we chatted for 
some time: Harcourt was all vivacity, and his 
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friend all hnmility ; I put on my best smiles, and 
have even promised to dance with these two east- 
em deities T 

" You will require a new dress for your aunt's 
ball, my love,** said the earl, throwing a note-case 
on the table ; ** only remember that you are not 
yet Ladv Clara Nichols.'* 

And this was one of the preliminaries of a fashion- 
able marriage ! 

As the earl left the room, Lady Clara took two 
or three turns across the floor, looked steadily at 
herself in a large mirror in front of her, and smiled 
with a smile of bitter scorn. Just as she was 
nioring away, a servant announced the Countess 
of Blacksley. 

Lady Blacksley was a widow ; she had married 
the late earl because his friends told her that it vras a 
very excellent match, and because his lordship 
offered to settle all her property on herself. She 
married him accordingly, and lived as happily 
as a woman with dissipated tastes could be ex- 
pected to live with a man who buried himself in a 
dreary old family seat for six months of the year, 
and ate himself into the gout in town for the other 
six ; particularly when that man was very old, very 
ugly, and very ill-tempered. Ill-temper begets ill- 
manners, and ill-manners be^et disagreements; 
and so Lord and Lady Blacksley had snarled and 
snapped through life together, like two ill-matched 
mastiffs, for eight or ten years. At length the 
gouty and grumbling old earl was quietly laid to 
rest in the family vault ; and forthwith Lady Black- 
sley arrived in town, all wailing and weepers ; and 
sat in a darkened room, and received company, 
and played at ecarte for five guineas a game; 
and talked of her bereavement and the dear de- 
ceasedy until she almost induced some people l6 

Fa 
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believe that she really must hare cared a little for 
the late earl ; but they were mere slight acquaint- 
ance, her own set knew better, and only laughed in 
their sleeves. She had been some years a widow ; 
and amply had she revenged herself for her period 
of matrhnonial durance and endurance. Her hair, 
her teeth, her complexion, all were independent of 
the decay of time : she was a specimen of animated 
patchwork* — ^a mere foundation for cosmetic and 
millinery experiments ; fussy, fidgety, and fantas- 
tical 2 she was in everybody's way, and at every- 
body's service ; an enthusiastic amateur physician, 
an indefatigable matchmaker, — a perambulatii^ 
newspaper, and an elaborate retailer of social small- 
talk. She had a ^ood jointure and a good table, con- 
sequently she haa many firiends, and no one laughed 
at her to her face ; wmle she wandered about from 
house to house, giving advice which was very 
rarely followed ; mixing herself up in affairs with 
which she had not the slightest concern : and ex- 
hibiting in her own Uttle person a most amusing 
illustration of laborious idleness. It is astonishing 
what a vast quantity of business individuals of 
this stamp contrive to extract from nothing at all, 
the '' alps on alps" that arise out of a newspaper 
paragraph, which with its dashes and asterisks, 
may mean every one, and very frequently means 
no one. The conjectures, the inferences, the reso- 
lutions, the consequential ' takings up,' ajo^ ' dropr 
pints' to which it may lead, through the nods, and 
shsukes, and sighings of these very busy people ; 
the curious and intricate patchings together of 
disjointed conversations, all going on together, and 
keeping both ears, and all the senses so tightly on 
the stretch, that at the rebound, forth comes the 
whole firagmentary mass, patched into one hetero- 
geneous and bewildering whole, sufficient to con- 
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• fbse the most methodical and truth-seeking person 
breathing. Grood-natured people are quite grieved 
to hear mat Lady Elizabeth and Sir John have had 
their names coupled together in so extraordinary a 
mannerythoughyperhapsyoneof them was mentioned 
as beiDg half-way to Florence for the benefit of a 
pohnonary attack, and the other as having married 
a German count, and left England for Vienna; 
well, after M^ it turns out to have been a mistake, 
and then it is agreed by some of the set that no 
woman could ever have thought seriously of so 
consumptive, sickly-looking a man as Sir John : 
and the others are equally reluctant to believe that 
ayoung baronet, with a large unencumbered estate, 
and DO sisters, would have formed a liasoifof any 
description with so very uninteresting a woman as 
Lady jSlizabeth. There is no harm done ! They 
none of them believed it at the time when the very 
extraordinary, and unaccountable report was prop- 
agated; thouglr they all agree that more caution 
ought certainly to be observed in circulating such 
very unpleasant rumours ; and meanwhile the 
fooUsh afiair has made them delightfully busy for 
an entire week ! 

Lady Blacksley was the very mouth-piece and 
main-spring of a select clique of these agreeable 
gossips: women who were unexceptionable in 
every respect ; quite a recherche set ; people above 
all suspicion of wilfully misrepresenting any person 
or any thin^ ; to be sure, poor human nature is 
&]lible in all its varieties, consequently these high- 
bom and high-bred matrons might now and then 
be mistaken, but their ever beii^ wilfully in error 
was quite out of the question, of course — 

** I was afraid that I should miss you,** com- 
menced Lady Blacksley, before she was fairly into 
the room, bustling up to the sofa on whidi LAdy 
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Clara had just seated herself; and smkinff, quite 
out of breath, amid the pile of cushions ; ** I am so 
late : I thought it possible that you might be in the 
Park, so I came that way, and was detained for 
above ten minutes by Mrs. Trevannion, who told 
me the heads of a very sad report about a friend 
of ours, — so bad indeed, that if, when I have heard 
all the particulars, I should feel as thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of the rumour, as I confess to 
you (even knowing almost nothing at all about it^ 
as is the case at present) I am nevertheless very 
much inclined to do, we must really drop her ac* 
quaintance. You particularly, my dear, as a 
young unmarried woman, should be scrupuloudT 
carefu]*with regard to your associates ; and I shall 
make it a point with the earl that her name be 
erased from your visiting list ; for I am sure that 
when I am able to give you all the details of the 
affair, you will see the propriety of dropping her 
at once." 

*<And who, my dear aunt," demanded Ladjr 
Clara, yawning, ^ may be the unfortunate person 
who is to be banished to the Siberia of your dis- 
pleasure ?" 

"Oh! ay, very true, I did not mention her 
name ; indeed it is a profound secret as yet^ — I 
left Mrs. Trevannion in the very act of recom- 
mencing the story to old Lady Blabton." 

" It will not be a secret long"— -observed the 
niece. 

" So I thought as I drove off; however, I prop- 
agate no scandal, and if Lady Blabton tninkt 
proper to communicate poor Mrs. Thornton's coik* 
tre temps to hsdf London, you know it is noaffidr 
or fault of mine." 

"Mrs. Thornton!" exclaimed the young lady; 
*<what, that odious woman whom the men all 
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thought so handsome at Almack's last season, with 
a rich husband in Bengal, and a fat aunt at *Bat- 
tersea?" 

" The very same" — laughed the little countess. 

^Ha I so this is the encf of the Richmond Tilla, 
and the two white ponies ; the diners sur Therbe, 
and the Swiss fetes !" and Lady Clara laughed in 
her turn : " I always thought that the daA-eyed 
nabobess looked as though she would one day come 
within the pale of the * Society for the Suppression 
of Vice !' " 

And was this all? did no pang of pity arise in 
the Woman-heart for the erring one, who had for- 
feited her station in society ; the lovely one, whose 
eyes had been the mirrors wherein many had joyed 
to see themselves reflected; the elegant mind 
which had created a little world of fancy and 
faerie around, and about it; the sparkling wit 
which had brightened all over which it played ; the 
generous spirit which had shared alike its pleasures 
and its 'splendours ? No :— this was all 1 This, 
and the self-gratulatipg reflection, that a wit, a 
beauty, and a rival, was removed from the world's 
paths. That her garlands had been withered, her 
lamp extinguished ; and that the dull, the unlovely, 
and the selfish, were licensed, in their insolence of 
virtue, to point the finger of scorn at her who was 
once alike their envy and their dread! Not a 
thought was given to the danger of that precipice 
on the brink of which she had stood so proudly for 
awhile, and down which she had at length fallen ; 
it might have been remembered that she was 
young, beautiful, and unprotected : that the man, 
to whom the ill-judging ambition of her parents had 
united her, had but one care, and that was the pur- 
suit of riches ; that he had left her revelling in 
luxury, surrounded by flatterers, steeped in ener- 
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yating dissipation, and in all the unbroken vivacitjr 
of health and youth, to the guidance and guardian- 
ship of her own inexperience, and that of an asth- 
matic superannuated old aunt But this was for- 
gotten : she had sinned the sin, and she must pay 
the price ; the world is " a righteous judge f so- 
ciety demands that detected vice should walk with 
a bent head and earth-bowed eyes, and the decision 
is a just one ; but surely it were better to turn 
aside from the guilty one with a tear, than with a 
brow of scorn ; it is worse than idle to strike at a 
fallen foe, when the iron has already eaten into his 
heart ! 

^' It was quite disgraceful their admitting her to 
Almack's at all,^ remarked the countess ; ^ a mere 
parvenue, all dash and diamonds, setting the young 
men's wits wandering, and most probably pre- 
yenting some yery eligible establishments! oy- 
the-by, my dear, do you know that I am yery 
sanguine as to die match I mentioned to you tne 
other day, between Mrs, Trevannion's solicitor, 
and the Marchioness of Mariton's French govern- 
ess ; it .will be a very prudent and proper arrange- 
ment, for the eldest son returns from tne continent 
very shortly, and you are aware that Mademoi- 
selle de la Vallerie is vastly too pretty to be in the 
house with a wild, wilful young nobleman, just of 
age, and not over-obedient." 

" Then why does not Lady Mariton recommend 
her to some other family 1 surely there is no ocda- 
sion to make the poor man marry her bon grS mal 
gr6r 

** Really, my love, you must be very obtuse not 
to see at once that there, is an impediment to so ' 
summary a mode of getting rid of mademoiselle ; 
or you may be sure mat neither the marchioness 
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nor I would have troubled ourselves at all with the 
business.*' 

Lady Clara looked provokingly incredulous. 
" And this weightv reason V^ 

" Naughty girl f— you make me tell tales ; how- 
ever, to be candid with you, Lady Mariton offered 
her an exorbitant salary to inveigle her away from 
th^ Duchess of Featheringham, who had waited 
three years for her; and as Mademoiselle de la 
Vallerie had an excellent wardrobe and a very 
well-filled private purse, why Lady Mariton very 
naturally did not hurry herself about the payment 
of the money when it became due ; having had 
(as we both know was the fact) two very expen- 
sive seasons, and the marquis, being just the least 
in the world of a miser ; now mademoiselle's 
salary (which the steward paid very punctually 
every quarter to his lady) was a delightful addi- 
tion to the ways and means of the marchioness ; 
and mademoiselle assured her so gracefully that it 
was not of the slightest consequence, so long as she 
temained in the family, that of course Lady Mari- 
ton did not scruple (as which of us would have 
done ?) to avail herself of the money ; thus, you see, 
the French woman is not to be so easily shaken off, 
^d as, very fortunately, she is eprise k mourir with 
die handsome Mr. Latitat, the match (if it could be 
managed) would be the most delightful thing in the 
world ; as it would be easy enough to hint to the 
solicitor that it was not altogether convenient to 
settle with mademoiselle: and by making her a 
present of a silver teapot, or a pair of pearl ear- 
rings, or something or other that Lady Mariton 
has by her, and would not miss, it would put them 
both into good-humour, and give her time to re- 
trench." 

Lady Clara shuddered at the paltry details of 
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the petty manceuvring of two women of fashion ; 
her own personal interest was not concerned in it, 
and she saw it in all its pitiful vulgarity. 

" The worst of it is/' pursued the little coun- 
tess, who loved to hear herself talk, '* diat Mr. 
Latitat cannot speak a word of French ; and to Be 
as lenient as possible to mademoiselle's English, 
it is certainly very defective ; however, they are 
both young, and have plenty of time to learn. And 
now, my dear, I must leave you, for I have a host 
of things to do ; an3 it is well that I have, for 
there is but one room in my house fit to sit down 
in, preparing for to-morrow night ; bring whoever 
you please, Clara, you know I gave you carte 
blancne ; only beware of detrimentals and dow- 
dies ; or I shall quarrel with you — au revoir," and 
up sprang Lady Blacksley from the centre of the 
crimson satin cushions, kissed her niece between 
the eyes, settled her giraffe bonnet at a pier glass, 
and busded out of the room, leaving Lady Clara 
with much the same sensation in her head as is 
occasioned by the rumbling of a fire engine over a 
paved street. 

'* Thank God, she is gone !" was her afiectionate 
ejaculation, as she threw herself back on the sofa, 
closed her eyes, and thought of Mr. Nichols, and 
the countess's ball. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Row little do many of us reflect as the mon^ 

ud years speed past us, that they are utterly irre* 

daiinable, and, however ill-spent, never to be 

unended^ How little, as we mark the beautiful 

^ure and painted flowers of spring, succeeded 

W the more thickly scattered blossoms and brighter 

Mies of summer ; and those again replaced by the 

nch fruits, golden harvests, and changeful tints of 

autumn, when the blended and ever-varying hues 

ol field and forest, like those of a kaleidoscope, 

present to the eye a variety at once beautiful and 

evanescent ; yielding, in their turn, to the ice and 

hoarof winter ; — how little do we regard them, save 

as the mere commonplace effects of the agency of 

Bature ! We forget, amid the world's cares, equally 

as amid its pleasures, that they are so many beck- 

jMUDgs towards eternity: so many remembranc- 

ings of the flight of that time which the breath of 

monarchs cannot recall ; neither can the prayers of 

empire stay it ! 

We make a festival of the exit of the old year, 
and a rejoicing at the entry of the new one, as 
though this were the only observance required of 
us ! and we do even this, frequently, more from 
habit than from feeling. We follow the customs 
of our fathers : those fathers whom past years have 
swept into a dark and silent grave — man's last 
eartnly heritage ! To me, these rejoicings at the 
termination of the old year have melancholy in 
their very mirth : I ever part from it as from a 

Vol. L— G 
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dear friend, never to be looked upon again ; and 
but ill-replaced by its successor, which meets mb 
with a scowl, as though it mistrusted the hilarity 
which welcomes it. I say, a dear friend ; for who 
is there among us who is not its debtor for some 
pleasing memory, some soul-knit recollection ? A 
new year, on the contrary, is like a new scene ; 
we are strangers to each other ; there is no tie be- 
tween us ; all is barren speculation, and void un* 
certainty : what may we not endurs ere we port 
company? pain, penury, or sickness: or that worst, 
that most refined of ills, the heart-loathing which 
knows no remedy ; the blighted hope; the soul-less 
future ; the spirit- void, whose immensity is to ita 
victim even as the fathomless chaos from whence 
nature drew her being. 

There is a spell on the hearty — at least it is sa 
with me, — while the months pursue each other in 
that year which is endeared to us by the enjoy- 
ment of kindlier affection, brighter fate, or that far 
more equivocal good, deeper, stronger passion! 
Month after month speeds on, yet time seems 
motionless, and the joyous feeling is ever present 
to us ; that fairy-spell is broken at its close ; each 
Bnk of the golden chain is worn through by the 
aeaseless friction of time ; and when the last gives 
way, the talismanic witchery of fancy, which had 
wound its own fetters round the soul, melts, like a 
vapour, with it ! We look back to the events of 
tl^ departed year as to something already &ir dich 
tant, and only rendered more beautiful by the con- 
densation of memory ; but still it is painful beauty : 
the distinctness and individuality which onoe 
pleased lose their charm ; the tenacious retention 
of past joy darkens the tablet of anticipation, and 
seems to woo us from the present to the past* 
Imagination, reckless of the fiiture, loiters amoqg 



^leparted plMsare., iZ^ ItT^^^ ^^''^.^^'ZZ 
€ach glowing retrospection ; thelancKscbp^ . y ^ 
life offers, by her aid, only the sunny valleys oc 
happiness and gratified feeling, and we voluntarily 
<lo8e our eyes to the storms which have flitted 
-over theoL 

Thus, then, there is a heart-chill in the approach 
c{ the new year ; it comes, like a stranger, from a 
&r country ; it has nor interest nor affinity with 
any ; it has to create for itself sympathies, and ties, 
and affections ; it brings with it new duties, and 
new prospects ; its very freshness is forbidding ; 
it is a blank page in the scroll of time, which is yet 
uninscribed : and who shall trace his first charac^ 
tdn upon the imperishable tablet without anxiety } 
The rejoicings of its welcome are a mockery, for 
its bounties are yet unenjoyed, its blessings are yet 
iutasted, and its task is still unperformed ; it starts 
into being with the very expiring sigh of its prede- 
cessor, like the phoenix from its own ashes : the 
lame shout serves to celebrate the exit of the old 
year and the entry of the new one, — ^^there is np 
momentary lapse of time to reconcile us to the 
change : the well-tried bark of existence is ingulfed 
in the ocean of oblivion, and the new one comes on, 
with expanded sails and gleaming keel : there is 
no space for wailing the wreck, when we are hur* 
rying forward to celebrate the launch, and the very 
requiem of the lost vessel is the cheer which hails 
the appearance of its successor. Surely it is pos** 
sible, — thou^ the idea is, perhaps, an idle one* 
engendered by the fancy of an enthusiast,^ — that all 
these passing years are swept on by the hand of 
their KternaJ Author, into that hidden place from 
whence will be drawn the ceaseless hoard of cen- 
turies, destined to form eternity ; and that we shall 
bie 0v^ jQgaia jodx isunny days, while those of 
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Storm and tumult will be ^tharawn from tbe 
reckoaing, n^^^^ \^g^ ^f g„or blotted from the 
Acgistry, Happy they from whose sum of glad- 
dened months this withdrawal is a small one ; and 
who, in counting over the days and weeks of their 
earthly existence, may find pleasant memories in 
their renewal ; and have a prouder tale to tell of 
past life than he who, after a lengthened period of 
pilgrimage, could find no meeter epitaph for his 
costly tomb than the unimpressive words 

« J'ai Vecu !" 
Such was the very lengthy and somewhat 
melancholy soliloquy of Mortimer Eustace, as, on 
the evening of a day of more than usual depression, 
he remembered how great and sad a change one 
short year had made in his habits, his pursuits, and 
his hopes. True, he could call the dark, dustyv 
dingy rooms which he inhabited his own, for he 
had earned the means to make them so r he could 
look all whom he met in the face, for he was no 
man's debtor ; but the privilege to do this had cost 
bim far more than, to a mind constituted like his, 
money could ever repay. He had become the 
drudge and hack of a laborious and unthankful 

!)rofession, where his talents were making the 
brtune of his employer, but were barely suffi- 
cient to save himself from want ; while the curse 
of imappreciated genius and neglected powers 
weighed heavily upon his spirit. He rose from his 
chair, and strove to shake oflf the miserable depres- 
sion, to which he felt that he should be unmanly to 
yield ; and Eustace had the more reason to strug- 
gle against the incubus which was endeavouring to 
settle on his heart, when he remembered mat, 
within an hour, he was expected in Prospect Place, 
Pimlico, at an evening party, given by Mrs. Pear- 
son, the wife of the gentleman who had hitherta 
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vnSMi Umself of the talents and neceMtiei of 
Eustace (far befond what either of them had 
•expected^ when the *' intimate friend'' of Miss Cla* 
rissa Jobson introduced Mortimer to the editor) 
at as inconsiderable an expense to himself, both of 
money and civility, as possible; it so chanced, 
however, that the eldest daughter of Mr. Pearson, 
happemng accidentally one morning to call at the 
omce upon her papa, by some happy fate, caught 
a glimpse of the nandsome Mr. Smithson, who had 
** done*' the leading articlfes ever since the paper 
had become so suddenly popular; and doubled, 
nay, trebled its sale. Vene^ vidi, vici, said Cassar 
—the two first Miss Pearson had done ; the next 
was in abeyance. Certain, however, it was, that 
00I7 ^ ^^^ ^^7^ ^^^^ ^^ rencounter above named, 
Mrs. Pearson had a soiree, and Mr. Smithson 
received a note on pale blue satin paper, which, 
when he took it from the hands of Jenny, who 
brought it to his room, savoured frightfully of tal- 
low, and which contained a neatly written invita- 
tion to the said soiree. Eustace was in no mood 
for folly or flirtation; but Mr. Pearson was at 

|)resent his employer, the individual to whom he 
ooked for bread, and he replied courteously and 
affirmatively. 

It is no sinecure to walk from St. Martin's Lane 
toPimlico at half- past seven o'clock in the evening, 
particularly when that peculiarly vexatious rain is 
felling commonly called " drizzling," which seems 
to have been invented for no other purpose than to 
'Cover those who are exposed to it in London with 
the soot-flakes which it dislodges from chimneys 
and roofs, for the benefit of the passers-by. Now, 
if any thing can well enhance the unpleasantness of 
this shower of blended damp and dirt, it is the fact 
^ the luckless pedestrian being a man oi extreme 

G2 
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cleanliness, very limited income,, and clad in bis 
best coat ; possessed only of a very small umbrella, 
and one pair of pumps. Such was the case with 
poor Eustace ; who threaded his cheerless and 
uncomfortable way along Piccadilly, elbowed by a 
crowd of busy and boisterous passengers ; detained 
at times by brilliant equipages bearing the bright 
and the beautiful to the dinner-party, or the toilette ; 
and embarrassed by dirty crossings, mendicant 
sweepers, and conflicting umbrellas* 

Reader, do you know Prospect Place, Pimlico ? 
It looks upon a brick wall to the front, while the 
houses of the parallel street dos-a-doswith it in the 
rear. However, prospect is a secondary consid- 
eration at eight o'clock in the evening, particularly 
when it "drizzles;^" and Eustace saw the door 
opened with considerable satisfaction. The smart 
liveried domestic who gave him ingress he recog- 
nised at once as one of the porters of the news- 
paper establishment; by whose good offices he 
obtained the removal of sundry patches of dis- 
coloration which had marred the brightness of 
his pumps ^ secured the safety of his umbrella and 
hat — no trifling consideration to a man who had to 
walk from Pimlico to St» Martin's Lane home 
again ; — and was enabled to look, when he entered 
the drawing-room of Mrs. Pearson, as though he 
had, at all events, come in a coach 1 

The room was by no means^full when he entered ; 
and as soon as ** the footman" had announced him, 
Mr. Pearson, in all the glory of a full-dressed head 
and tight pantaloons, came forward, shook handa 
with him most graciously, and led him up to a 
lady in a cherry-coloured dress, and a white satin 
hat and feathers, to whom he introduced him as^ 
" Mr. Smithson, the gentleman of whom he had 
spoken," and whom he presented to Eustace as 
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Mrs. Pearson ; then he handed him to the front of 
a soft, where sat two young ladies, so extremely 
alike, that unless he had felt a very overwhelming 
interest in one of them, Eustace would not have 
hown them apart for five minutes, had he not 
remarked that Miss Pearson wore a blue sash, and 
Miss Caroline a pink one ; they were both pretty, 
both plump, and both conceited. 

"I fear you must have had a very unpleasant 
drive, Mr. Smithson,** said Miss Pearson, con- 
descendingly. 

"I walked, madam." 

" Walked !" and the two ladies glanced at his 
spotless pumps, and then at each other. 

Mr. Pearson moved on : ** Mr. Dickenson, allow 
me to introduce to your notice Mr. Smithson ; you 
may remember my having mentioned him to you.** 

Mr. Dickenson bowed slightly, and stared rudely, 
but he did not utter a sentence ; he only knew that 
"the young man" was a " reporter" to his friend 
Pearson's paper ; he knew nothing about the " lead- 
ing articles," and he would not condescend too far. 

No wonder that Mr. Dickenson was somewhat 
tenacious on the score of his personal consequence: 
more particularly as he was just now beginning to 
be conscious of the crumbling away of the sand-pile 
on which he had been standing so long that he 
fancied he had secured his footing on a rock : we 
hate metaphor : therefore, in plain parlance, Mr. 
Dickenson was the editor of a review which had 
won its way to public favour when literature was 
neither so general nor so necessarily high-toned 
as it is in the present day. His moral and intel- 
lectual attributes were neither of them of so high 
an order as to bear the close scrutiny of con- 
temporary and emulative journalists ; and it was 
consequently no wonder, we repeat, that Mr. Dick- 
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enflon was somewhat tenacious oh the score of his 
personal consequence. He was scrupulously neat 
in his dress, and astonishingly voluble in his utter- 
ance; the young ladies looked upon him as an 
oracle; and accordingly he had a very high 
opinion of the discrimination of the young ladies. 
When he pleased, he was anecdotical, well-bred, 
and entertaining; and had he not unfortunately 
accustomed himself to submit his fadaises to the 
ordeal of public opinion, he might have passed 
through life with the reputation of being a very 
^ nice," good-tempered, agreeable man, and a small 
wit. 

The next gentleman whom they approached, 
made a step or two forward to meet them: he 
was very tall, and very thin, with a sharp nose, 
and a pair of gold spectacles ; he smiled with the 
utmost suavity, and even extended his hand to 
Mortimer; **Mr. Brockendon, Mr. Smithson;" 
the gentlemen bowed, and entered into conver- 
sation at once. After a minute or two had 
elapsed, Mr. Pearson began to fidget ; he broke in 
upon their subject, to remark that " it was a wet 
evening, and that he was afraid the Miss Lawsons 
from Islington would be frightened by the weather, 
as they only kept an open carriage, and really it 
was a great bore for people who had a conveyance 
of their own to be obliged to pay coach-hire ; in 
fact, coach-hire was a very heavy expense, — he 
found it so; and indeed, in consequence, had 
almost determined to set up something of the kind 
himself." 

Mr. Brockendon listened with quiet contempt, 
and Eustace with polite indifference, to this very 
edifying harangue ; and they were just on the eve 
of having their renewed dialogue once more inter- 
rupted by a second tirade as erudite as the first, 



when a thundering rap» and a very audible an- 
nouncement of ^ Mrs. and the three Miss Law- 
sons," summoned Mr. Pearson to the other end o( 
the room. 

"Pearson is nervous to-night" — dryly remarked 
the tall gentleman with the spectacles. 

** Indeed I I was not aware that he was subject 
to such attacks/' said Eustace, with perfect sim- 
plicity. 

Mr. Brockendon looked steadily at him ; and 
then gently laying his hand upon his arm, drew 
him into a recess; "JVftr. Smithson," he said, 
gravely, ** do you really not understand me ?" 
" On my honour, sir, no,** was the reply. 
"And are you not aware that you will have the 
honour of paying for the threatened carriage ?" 

"Me, sir!" exclaimed Eustace, in some tre- 
pidation ; •* impossible 1 — it is wholly out of my 
power r 

Mr. Brockendon laughed a short dry laugh, 
half amusement and half scorn : " Young genfle- 
man,'' he said, slowly,'' pounds, shillings, and pence 
are not the only coins current in London : talent, 
sir, talent must fetch its price; however much 
selfish and narrow-minded individuals may en- 
deavour to hide it under a bushel for a time, to 
answer their own sordid purposes. I know all 
the secrets of the newspaper office, young gentle- 
man: I know why the paper has increased its 
sale to a degree which is most sensibly felt 
in Prospect Place, Pimlico. Look around you; 
all that is paltry and unpretending in this very 
elaborate apartment in which we are now stand- 
ing is of most respectable antiquity ; but look at 
the rare engravings, and the china monstrosities of 
every denomination under heaven, which have 
gathered around the original appurtenances of tbe 



room, witk the profusion, and with mors than 
rapidity, of dust ; look at the buhl clocks on or-moliB. 
brackets ; the soft gleamings from alabaster lamps ^ 
and then tell me whether yonder lady in the cherry- 
coloured garment looks as though she knew eveo. 
the correct names of the costly trumpery witk 
which sudden good-fortune has decorated her Pim* 
Uco mansion ; or whether the varnish of the ware- 
faouse, and the touch of the manufacturer is not 
yet fresh upon all/' 

** Really, sir,'* — commenced Eustace, looking^ 
very uncomfortable. "♦ 

" I know all that you would say," interposed the 
tall gentleman ; .^ you would ask, ' but how can all 
this possibly concern me V and you would probably 
add to the question a doubt of your own correct- 
ness in listening to the condemnation of the very 
j^ewgaws appertaining to a gentleman to whom 
you are so deeply indebted ;" he spoke scornfully, 
and a smile of withering contempt settled on his 
lips. " I will tell you how all this concerns you,** 
pursued the speaker, more gravely ; '* since you 
were introduced to our wormy host, the journal 
which was then tottering to its fall has become a 
property ; you are, I imagine, already sufficiently 
initiated into the mysteries and technicalities of 
your profession to comprehend the phrase." 

Eustace bowed assent 

" Well then, sir, I will explain to you how this 
occurred : the leading paragraphs of the paper be* 
came suddenly imbued with an energy of tone, a 
closeness of reasoning, and an elegance of Ian* 
guage, utterly at variance with the namby-pamby, 
vacillating, unconclusive style of composition m 
which they had hitherto poured forth their tedi- 
ousness on the public ; or, more properly speak* 
iog, on that very minute fraction of the public 
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tiio still clang to the jouitia]» either from habit 
or from the hope that it would mend. Mr. Pear- 
xm politely sends me his paper, and consequently 
I read it ; I was myself struck, as others were, by 
the suddenness with which the lion had shaken tlie 
sss's skin from his shoulders, and asserted his 
ropremacy ; I made inquiries, for I instantly ac- 
quitted Pearson of all share in this amendment, in 
lussoi-disant capacity of editor ; I knew the man; 
I had probed every avenue of his brain and mind, 
and I felt at once that he could no more have pro- 
doced such specimens of sound thinking, aeep 
leading, and conclusive and convincing argument, 
than he could, with the produce of his joumalf 
have paid off the national debt. I was told that a 
tall, dark-eyed, melancholy-looking gentleman had 
be^ recently added to the establishment ; but that 
he was merely engaged as a reporter, to supply a 
vacancy occasioned by the secession of a young 
man who had obtained a more lucrative employ- 
ment. On this tall, dark-eyed, melancholy-looking 
gentleman, Mr. Smithson, my thoughts fastened at 
once ; 1 pictured to myself an individual, suddenly 
cast on his own efforts for a livelihood ; — I see your 
cheek flush, young sir, but I have taken an interest 
in you, I have determined to serve you ; and it 
were well that we should understand each other 
thoroughly at once ; — an individual, I say, probably 
an utter stranger in London ; that mighty Babel, 
where, if men's tongues do indeed articulate the 
same sounds, their hearts speak very different 
languages : I could fancy a happy home, quitted 
in the pursuit of fame and fortune ; the desolate 
feeling of a warm and sanguine heart, chilled by 
communion with sordid and selfish men, like the 
one in whose service you are frittering away your 
talents, sacrificing the best years of your manhood. 
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and reaping a reward very inadequate to your 
deserts. Had J not ascertained that it was thus, 
believe me, I should never have availed myself as 
I am now doing, of the privilege of some forty 
more years than you have yet spent in the world, 
to talk to you on so delicate a subject, I have 
been assured, that even though (as you most de- 
cidedly are, and have for some time been) the 
actual editor of the newspaper, you are at this 
moment receiving no other salary than the pitiful 
one for which you engaged yourself many months 
back as a mere reporter ; I ask not from motives 
of impertinent curiosity if it be really so, but I 
wish to hear it from your own lips ; Mr. Smithson, 
was my information correct ?" 

" Perfectly, sir," replied Eustace. 

A bitter frown gathered on the brow of Mr. 
Brockendon. " Pitiful scoundrel !" he muttered 
between his closed teeth. " Well, sir, I thank you 
for your candour," he continued, addressing his 
bewildered listener ; " and now I have a proposi- 
tion to make to you : I have a friend, who is at 
present in want of a sub-editor for a journal of the 
nrst respectability ; he is liberal, gentlemanly, and 
honest ; are you willing to undertake the office ? — 
but I will not urge you to-night ; there is my card, 
I dine at five ; if you are disengaged to-morrow, 
and will favour me with your company, we will 
talk further on the subject ; and now, leave me, for 
yonder is Miss Pearson looking as though she 
loathed me for my monopoly." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



BoitiKO the dialogue detailed in the last chapter, 
Mrs. Pearson's drawing-room had been gradually 
filliag, and the metamorphosed porter was busily 
iunding round tea and coffee, assisted and followed 
by a ruddy damsel, with agmart captrimmed with 
rnrands more glowing than hei* cheeks, and haniJs 
which shamed Dotli, hearing a second tray covered 
■with cakes, biscuits, and bread-and-butter. The 
most audible words for some minutes were — " Do 
you take cream, ma'am V " will you allow me to 
assist you 1" and " pray, what quantity of sugar 1" 
White gioves were drawn from fair hands to dis- 
{day jewelled fingers ; and white handkerchiefs 
\rere, with affected iodiSerence, but actual care, 
spread over best frocks, to preserve them from the 
contact of sweets and fluids. Miss Pearson senior 
had indeed, as Mr. Brockendon hinted, long been 

S lancing rather impatiently towards the handsome 
Ir. Smithson, and wondering at his bad taste, in 
preferring the society of a tall thin man, with a 
sharp noae and gold spectacles, to that of a young 
lady with bright eyes and rmglets ; particularly 
when the youi^ lady's mamma was the donor of 
the iete. Aa Eustace crossed the room to obey 
the bidding of Miss Pearson's glance, he had leisure 
and opportunity to look around him, and to take 
a view of the assembled guests : groups wer« 
standing beside tables, overstrown with portfo- 
lios, bo^s, and scattered engravings ; scent-Dottles 
4)( all possible shapes, filled with all imaginahli 
Vol. 1.— H 
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perfumes ; maps and charts, inscribed on the mat-^ 

gins to " the editor of the newspaper ;" armd 

porcelain inkstands and wafer-trays, evidently 
more intended for show than use. Others aga. in 
were gathered together in little knots, the ladies 
talking of love and literature, and the gentleman 
absorbed in political discussions; a select f^"^ 
were assembled round an upright piano, shining ^^ 
all the glory of crimson silk and gilding, discoursii^j 
volubly on "the divine science.'* Miss PearsO^ 
herself was still seated on the sofa where Eustace 
bad first seen her, but. Miss Caroline had departed 
and her place was occupied by one of the thre^ 
Miss Lawsons ; a young lady with a blue dress, red 
hair, and pinkish eyes. As neither of the fair one^ 
wore flounces, there was room on'the sofa for three ; 
and after a smiling and somewhat fluttered intro- 
duction to Miss Arabella Lawson, Eustace seated 
himself beside them. 

"Pa thought Mr. Brockendon bad fallen in love 
with you, Mr. Smithson," said mademoiselle, as 
she leaned gracefully back on the pillow, which she 
had displaced to accommodate Eustace ; " and as 
he is no favourite of pa's, he was by no means gratp 
ified at the circumstance ; but, as ma justly re- 
marked, the old gentleman is such a talker, that he 
is glad of any one who will listen to him." 

Eustace bowed his thanks for the implied com* 
pliment ; he smiled too, for since his conversation 
with the said old gentleman, his heart was light- 
ened of half its load : the voice of kindness was 
ever to him as the rushing of waters in the desert 
— it seemed to renew the energies of his nature. 

"I am quite afraid of that Mr. Brockendon,'* 
simpered the glowing Arabella. 

"Oh, dear me I afraid of him?" sneered her 
firiend ; " I should as soon think of being afraid of 
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pt;— ttepe i9 nothing at all to be afraid of: do 
you think there is, Mr. Simthson ?" 

** Nothing whatever, I should conceive, madam,** 
Implied Eustace, warily ; he could have Spoken 
more warmly, but he had already learned a lesson 
of distrust in the world^s paths, and he forbore. 

" Who is that tall young lady, in the white crape 
dress ?" inquired Miss Lawson. 

"That is a provincial actress, who is coming 
out at (me of the minor theatres, and whom pa in- 
tends to patronise : she is to sing, or recite, or 
something, to-night, when people begin to get 
tired of each other." 
"What is her name?" 

**I really don't know," replied the senior Miss 
IWson, with affected consequence ; ** I declined 
an introduction ; I am not jDartial to players." 

After they had spent half an hour together, Miss 
Arabella Lawson and her friend voted Mr. Smith- 
•an a bore ; he might do very well to report for a 
newspaper, but he was a sad drag in a drawing- 
room : did not give a single opinion on the guests, 
and was actually ignorant of the difference between 
KtHed la giraffe and a coiffure a la chinoise. After 
this, there was no hope of him ; so they nodded, 
signalled, and left him, arm-in-arm, to join .a 
group where a couple of young ladies, called by 
courtesy "poets," were giving their opinions of Lord 
Byron, Moore, Shelley, and a few more insignificant 
writers of the same class, with great pungency 
and point, to a set of very young men, who were 
afraid to talk themselves, and therefore delightfully 
qualified for listeners. Here Miss Pearson was at 
home, and all the readable and unreadable books 
of the nineteenth century were quoted from and 
disposed of: Latin and Greek phrases were sported, 
often with very peculiar pronunciation, — but ge- 
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niusr must be allowed to indulge its peculiarities ; 
— and all was erudition and display, until Mr* 
Dickenson lounged towards the group, and then 
the talkers subsided into silence, and awaited the 
mystic words of the oracle. 

Just at this moment a movement took place about 
the instrument, and Mr. Pearson handed the em- 
bryo-metropolitan actress to the music-stool. She 
sang, loudly and energetically; and the ladies 
turned up their eyes, and looked sentimental ; and 
the gentlemen clapped their hands, and cried 
** bravo 1" and the fair vocalist faced the company, 
and made much such a courtesy as she would have 
done had she been standing at the foot of the stage- 
lights : and then Mr. Pearson flourished his white 
cambric pocket-handkerchief, and held two fingers 
gracefully towards the object of all this enthusiasm^ 
and led her back to her seat. Next he made the 
tour of the room, and murmured a few words in 
an under-tone, and with peculiar emphasis, to all 
the " gentlemen connected with the press" who 
were present ; and of course gracious replies were 
made on all hands, for Mr. Pearson was asking a 
favour in his own house, and his guests were look- 
ing forward to a good supper. In a few minutes 
the host sauntered up to the fair actress, and seat- 
ing himself beside her, communicated some piece 
of intelligence, which made her blush even through 
her rouge, and bow most gracefully and gratefully* 
No doubt she believed, poor thing! that all the 
♦• gentlemen of the press," whom she saw to-night 
in their best suits, and with their company faces, 
would remember, on the night of her debut at the 
♦* Queen's," or the " Coburg," that they had prom- 
ised at the soiree of Mrs. Pearson to say some- 
thing favourable of her first appearance. If she 
were so deluded by hope, however, her soi-disant 
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patron wan not: he had promised to exert his in* 

teiestfor her, and he had now done it,--conse- 

(fueatiy his conscience was at rest ; and it remained 

for the votary of Thespis and Thalia to ascertain 

by experience the exact value of his influence. 

She sang again, and again the cognoscenti and 

the literati nodded and winked, and Mr. Pearson 

robbed his hands, and smiled encouragingly to 

**the tall young lady in white crape," who helped 

so delightfully to amuse his guests ; and then, by 

way of encouragement, a party congregated about 

her, and talked of the wonderful powers of Mrs. 

Wood, Madame Vestris, Miss Romer, and Miss 

Sherreflf ; congratulating the public on the galaxy 

of talent which they possessed, and good-naturedly 

contriving to make the person whom they were 

addressing feel her own insignificance as keenly 

as possible. 

While this scene was acting by the musical 
amateurs, Mr. Dickenson was busied in explaining 
to a very young, modest, and attentive auditor of 
the male sex, his own very great condescension in 
accepting and inserting in his journal some half- 
score columns of the said auditor's fugitive poetry, 
— **lt was so desirable an introduction, — so unde- 
niable an advantage." — And the listener was bow- 
ing, and blushing, and expressing himself deeply 
obliged ; and the young ladies and gentlemen who 
stood by were applying all sorts of polite and 
pretty adjectives to the name of Dickenson, — 
"while Eustace remembered that Mr. Pearson had 
been equally kind and condescending in permitting 
him to write the leading articles of the news- 
paper, doubtless with as amiable and disinterested 
a feeling as that which the specious journalist was 
displaying to the highly-flattered young poet to 
wlH>m he was speaking. Had not Mr. Brockendon 

H2 
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given him a somewhat novel view of the safapet^ 
so smooth and silvery were the arguments to which 
he now listened, that he would inevitably have left 
the house with a painfully heavy sense of obliga- 
tion to Mr. Pearson pressing upon his heart. 

Eustace was aroused from these reflections by a 
slight bustle near the door, and saw Mrs. Pearson 
herself, all bows and smiles, welcoming with great 
apparent cordiality a gentleman of about five-and- 
thirty years of age, somewhat carelessly dressed, 
with a countenance rather intellectual than hand- 
some, and a figure which, had it not been for a 
light bend in the shoulders, would have been stri- 
kingly fine. The new and somewhat tardy ^uest 
bowed on his side, stiffly and almost condescend- 
ingly, to the gracious hostess : declined coflee, and 
endeavoured to make his way to an opposite sofa : 
but this was not a feat of easy accomplishment ; 
bows and smiles as continuous, and more numer- 
ous than those which he had encountered on his 
first appearance, assailed him on all sides ; hands 
were extended, which he touched and relinquished ; 
heads were bent to which he bowed his own ; and 
congratulations were uttered on his own looks and 
improved health, to which he gave short and apa- 
thetic answers. Meanwhile a buzz of " Who is 
he ?" — " who is he ?" ran through the younger por-> 
tion of the guests, and every eye was turned either 
in curiosity or recognition on the new arrival. 
The secret was soon known to all. Eustace ap^ 
pealed to Mr. Brockendon. 

" That pale, bent, taciturn man," was the reply, 
" is well known to you by name. It is Norton, the 
novelist: he is now in the zenith of his popularity 
— * the observed of all observers.' — I have been 
intimately acquainted with him for years ; amiable 
as he is at heart, he is rendered almost misanthro:^ 
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pica! by the fulsome and ill-judged adulation which 
he meets with on all sides, among a certain set of 
would-be literateurs and pedantic blue-stockings : 
he is too proud and high-minded to be flattered into 
vanity, and he is consequently irritated into disgust. 
He will require forty drops of laudanum, on his 
arrival at home to-night, to counteract the effect of 
the bows and bravoes (I speak figuratively,- of 
course) of Mrs. Pearson's coterie. He is a man 
of superlative conversational powers, but I will 
venture to affirm that from this moment to the one 
in which he quits the house, he will give utterance 
to none but the most commonplace sentences ; 
because he is fully aware that every remark will 
be rennembered, and canvassed, and quoted among 
the witlings by whom, we are now elbowed. You 
must rememlJer the fairy tale of the two sisters, 
one of whom had the gift, when she spoke, of 
scattering diamonds and pearls, and the other toads 
and serpents ? My friend Norton is so well aware 
that his auditors are anxiously waiting round him 
to collect the jewels, that he seldom opens his 
mouth, lest they should exclaim, on discovering 
that at times they gather up mere paste instead of 
gems ; — or, to bring the simile nearer home, you 
may have heard Mathews, in his own inimitable 
manner, relate the anecdote of a little girl, at a 
party to which he was once invited, who stole to 
the back of his chair, and whispered in his ear, 
*Mr. Mathews, grandmamma hopes you'll be funny 
to-night !' — you will have no difficulty in under- 
standing the effect of such a communication : it 
sufficed to shut the mouth of the party addressed 
for the evening. Poor Norton, when he finds him- 
self in the same situation, acts with the same wis- 
dom, and from the same feeling, — he holds his 
tongue. But did you meet him when the author 
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merges into the man — when he is AimscZ/*— (and, 
if you have any curiosity, young gentleman, you 
shall shortly do so), then you would allow that 
were he more known, the popular novelist would 
be far less attractive than the well-bred and well- 

1)rincipled gentleman. He is not finically foppish 
ike one of the craft whom I could name, who 
wishes not to be suspected of the high crime and 
misdemeanor of knowing the savour of vegetables, 
or the complexion of beer ; neither is he so utterly 
or affectedly underbred as another, who helps 
himself from the dish with his fork, and from the 
salt-cellar with his knife, when noble and courtly 
eyes are on him ; he afiects neither of these ex- 
tremes; such puerile conceits are wholly beneath 
a nature like his. But you asked a name, and I 
have given you a sermon : age is proverbially 

farrulous, Mr. Smithson ; and you will, I am sure,, 
ear with me, when I merely exert the privflege 
of my standing in the world." 

Eustace assured him with truth that he was 
grateful to him for the insight which he had gained 
into the character of so popular a person as Mr. 
Norton. 

Their dialogue was interrupted by a movement 
to the supper-room, and when Eustace had handed 
" the tall lady in white crape" to a seat, he re- 
marked that the interesting person of whom he had 
just been conversing with Mr. Brockendon had 
profited by the opportunity to escape. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"To deny purgatory is to deny experience,** 
a lively French writer ; " there are many 
social purgatories ; I will show you two or three 
at your leisure ; and to begin — ** 

And to begin, reader, what think you of the 
social purgatory of what are technically designated 
"morning calls?'* We do not mean pleasant, 
dreamy drives from door to door, where a thun- 
dering rap from the expepenced hand of your foot- 
man, and a visiting ticket from your own, exempt 
you from the littleness and ennui of the tedious ten 
minutes of an actual entrance. No, we speak of 
the unmeaning and unsatisfactory personal " call ;** 
and there is surely no species of visiting of which 
the irksomeness clings to you so long and so wea- 
rily: you pass in an instant from sunshine and 
fresh air, to a close apartment, suffocating with 
perfumes, and darkened by closed curtains or 
drawn blinds, as though sickness and suffering had 
usurped the place of cheerfulness and health ; from 
the laughing gayety of nature, to the chilling retenu 
of a hostess, lethargized by the effects of the pre- 
vious night's dissipation, her thoughts probably 
wandering to that which is to come ; your own 
spirits are instantaneously and involuntarily chilled, 
and you sink on a chair or a sofa with a dead 
weight at your heart. What ensues ? Dull dis- 
cussions on the weather, the lion, the last fashion, 
or the new novel, as best suits the mood and tem- 
per of the assembled party. Much necessarily 
depends on your hostess: some ladies think it 
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necessary to put on languor with their morning 
robes ; and thqse are the most insufferable of all 
miscalled entertainers I Who has not the misfor- 
tune to be acquainted with one of these ? women 
who, like a bad watch, require good winding-up, 
and when they are wound up, will not go. This 
is one system of social penance, enhanced perhaps 
by a thorough draught of air just in the direction 
of your fakir-like seat, where you are performing 
an ostensibly voluntary act of self-torture ; breath- 
ing perhaps a close and sickening atmosphere, 
redolent of forced perfumes, or the still more 
unwholesome scent of half-withered flowers com- 

Sressed into foreign vases and china corbeilles. 
iut even this is more tolerable than to attend the 
morning orgies of some animated' female ''hue and 
cry,*' for stray characters and connexions, proper- 
ties and propensities. It is a common jest that the 
fumes of souchong and bohea disseminate scandal 
like the plague- wind ; and yet perhaps not one 
tithe of the illiberality was ever uttered over a 
tea-table that has been breathed by fair lips, ay, 
and mustached and manly ones moreover, in a 
crowded drawing-room, thronged with morning 
loungers. There is a listlessness, a desire of ex- 
citement, which must be satisfied ; the orgies of 
the past night have left their tecjium behind ; every 
object which promises the pastime of a moment is 
seized upon with avidity ; the dangler sneers a 
second to the ridicule of his mistress ; and the 
beauty laughs out the heart's scorn when the finger 
of her admirer points at the victim : a word, a look, 
a tone, like a spark cast on straw, kindles the inci- 
pient flame ; and the game is started, and run 
down, and every one seems to hold it a point of 
honour to be " in at the death !'' Smiles and jests 
are bandied with the most perfect good-breeding ; 
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and meanwhile, the unfortanate victims of those 
smiles and jests are dispossessed of every good 
quality under heaven, though they may in rjeality 
boast many of them, with a velocity and detail 
which would not disgrace a steam process I 

This digression brings us back to that which we 
were well-nigh forgetting — Lady Blacksley's morn- 
ii^ room : with its pink silk curtains drawn closely 
across the windows to exclude the gay sunshine, 
which would willingly have shed its beams into 
the apartment ; its many sofas and lounges, the 
very imbodyments of luxury and expense; its 
recherche gauds, at once beautiful and useless ; its 
costly confusion and studied disarray ; and, above 
all, the countess herself, iri a cap of Maradin's 
unequalled invention, her hand resting on the uncut 
copy of a metaphysical work, and her eyes wan- 
dering from the face of her niece, who sat opposite 
to her, to the other loungers who thronged this, the 
only uninvaded apartment of her splendid mansion. 
Her ladyship's thoughts were with Weippart, 
Ganter, and Maradin ; but she scorned to let this 
be suspected, and accordingly appeared absorbed 
in the conversation which was proceeding around 
her. Lady Clara Ashburnham was, to use a 
honiely but very expressive phrase, perfectly " at 
home;" for, with the exception of the Dowager 
Marchioness of Farrington, who had been deaf for 
the last twenty years, and only made morning 
visits from habit, all the persons collected in her 
aunt's well-ordered and very becoming apartment, 
on the present occasion, were gentlemen ; some of 
whom were bidden to the ball of the following 
night, and others who hoped to be so ere they left 
the house. Lady Farrington was busied with the 
Court Journal, and Lady Clara felt that she herself 
was looking her very best; and moreover the 
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Honourable Morton Mowbrey was at her side 
Who has not heard of Morton Mowbrey? — ^thi 
ffay, the handsome, the well-dressed Morton Mov^ 
brey ; the best rider, the best rower, and the bes 
hunter at Oxford ; the highest better at Ascot aii< 
Newmarket; the most finished waltzer at Almack's 
the — no, not the best scholar, not the greatest wi 
in London,^ — but a man cannot be every thing, anc 
it is surely something to be able to ride, row, hunt 
bet, and waltz ; and all these things the Honour- 
able Morton Mowbrey did to perfection. 

" And is Ella Jernington really such a beauty?" 
smilingly demanded Lady Clara, as she exhibited 
on the extreme edge of an Asiatic ottoman just so 
much of a well-turned ankle as biens^ance pe^ 
mitted ; " is she really so very, so pre-eminently 
resistless ?" 

** Pretty enough to please," carelessly responded 
the gentleman ; he replied almost in a whisper, for 
the Honourable Morton Mowbrey never spoke 
above his breath when he addressed a lady : ** and 
she is modest, and retiring ; never utters a sentence 
without blushing, and never blushes without re- 
minding one of a treatise on— pshaw !" 

" Poor Morton I he is always posed by a treatise, 
and a pamphlet gives him the spleen," said a 
lounger who had overheard Mowbre)r*s closing 
sentence ; *< an octavo has been known to prodim 
an ague-fit, and it is believed that a quarto would 
be his destruction." 

" Lovell, for mercy's sake, forbear," cried Liad} 
Clara ; ^ I have a thousand questions to ask oj 
Mowbrey, and not a moment to spare to your bit- 
ter little pleasantries ; they are like olives : good 
frovocatives, but bad cheer of themselves ; wheB 
have a surfeit of amiability, your sauce piquanlc 
is delicious ; but to-day — ^" 
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^ You patronise sentiment, and loathe satire : — 
well, be it so; I am dumb. And so onward, 
Mowbrey, to the dissection of fashion's new fa- 
▼oarite, Miss Jemington. You paused, if I remem- 
ber rightly, at a treatise — "* 

** Insuflterable !" half articulated Lady Clara. 
''And what more of this paragon, Morton? does 
iheplay?— sing?— " 

**One and both," replied her companion; ** and 
each in bad time, tune, and taste. No style, no 
tact; all raw and unfinished." 

"C'a sent la campagne, n'est-ce-pas ?" mur- 
mured the lady, contemptuously. 

* Frightfully,* responded the gentleman, with a 
duw, fixing his eye steadily on the little foot 
whi(£ rested on the ottoman. 

** Dance?" again demanded the querist, acting 
on the hint 

"En paysanne!" 

" Is she blue ?" 

" Awfully I she blushed herself into an abstruse 
discussion on style, and hinted something about a 
knowledge of Murray." 

"Better and better !" exclaimed Lovell ; " she not 
only blindfolds Morton with an abstruse discussion, 
but feeling for him in the main, like a gentle and 
well-behaved young lady, recommends his culti- 
vating an acquaintance with Lindley Murray." 

"And next," pursued Mowbrey, disregarding 
the interruption, " she digressed to Leigh Hunt." 

" Monstrous !" qaculated the tormentor ; . " talk 
of Hunt ! a young lady ofiend the noble ears of 
the Honourable Morton Mowbrey, of Castle Mow- 
hrey, by insinuating that he uses blacking, and 
initiates his household into the mysteries of roasted 
corn— monstrum horrendum !" 

Vol. L— I 
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" Fm glad she's blue, however," drawled Lady 
Clara : '* that is, if she don't write novels, and put 
one into them ; I never could endure the idea of 
being introduced into a three-volumed work, 
boarded, and published to the world at large by 
Messieurs Colburn and Bentley, or some other 
fashionable bookseller. Perhaps she'll contribute 
to the annuals, and write a sonnet now and then 
for the Court Journal : we wanted a new style in 
our party. Ah, Mowbrey ! we lost a good rally- 
ing point when Mrs* Pretinta Pelette .went to 
study draping in Florence." 

** It was pretty evident that she never studied it 
in England," interposed Lovell ; '' she was always 
too classical for my commonplace ideas : a degree 
too much k I'antique ; but all doubtless * in keep- 
ing.' I only hope that she will return to us k la 
mummy, enveloped from ankle to chin, to exhibit 
the force of contrast." 

"I always imagined that she was a ^eat 
favourite of yours, Mr. Lovell," said the lady, 
with a slight frown. 

" As a study, par excellence, certainly : I always 
looked on her professionally, and confess myself a 
great admirer, en artiste, of her Venusian scarf of 
gauze, made of woven cobwebs, and tinted with 
the dust of a butterfly's wing : so pretty, and par- 
ticular, and pictorial ; no dark, deep, dense shades, 
but all light, and airy, and intelligible. Yes, Lady 
Clara, we did indeed lose a rallying point when 
Mrs. Pelette left us." 

" That was an unfortunate afiair of poor Sir 
Harry Lysander," said Lady Clara, as if anxious 
to change the conversation ; " it was a horrid bore . 
their pinning that under-bred Miss Argenton to ids 
marriage certificate, and then insisting on his rusti- 
cating at Argenton Hall for two years ; poor sod I 
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how is he to get through four-and-twentv months 
of solitude?" 

"Not absolute solitude," whispered Mowbrey: 
**you forget his bride." 

"And his dogs" added Henry Turfover, a 
sporting cousin of LovelFs. 

"And his rooks," concluded Lovell himself: 
"and he may, for aught we know, turn Irvine-ite, 
and cultivate a taste for cawing concerts ; now 
pretty and rural !" 

" The rurality of Sir Harry Lysander !" echoed 
Lady Clara, with an affected laugh : '* of a man 
born in Pall Mall, educated in Bond-street and 
8t James's, and who never during the season 
breathed any air more fresh than that of the Green 
Park— ridiculous I" 

"Your ladyship was cruel there," murmured 
Morton. 

"Pshaw!" said the lady, bending her eyes on 
one of Melnotte's kid slippers ; " Sir Harry was 
a mere butterfly." 

"Pauverino!" cried Lovell; "to be torn from 
Vour divine ladyship, to rusticate with horses and 
squires : to listen to bad sermons from the village 
p^u'son, and to drink bad beer with the tenants, 
feugh! — to exchange the fascinations of Lady 
Clara Ashburnham for the orations of Lady 
Lysander ; to degenerate from a single man about 
town to a married man in the country ; to be re- 
minded once every three days that his wife paid 
all his gambling debts, and that he is spending her 
money ; — what a delicious revolution." 

" Delicious indeed 1" pursued the lady, excited 
into all the interest which was excitable in her 
feshion-seared character: "for it is well known 
that Miss A^enton is by fourteen years the 
•enior of Sir Harry : — a complete emancipated old 
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maid, and penurious to a proverb I Has the family 
coach stufied into a brown holland case, and thie 
wheels wrapped with hay-bands ; never winds up 
her watch for fear of wearing out the works, and 
keeps her maid employed in cleaning hex: soiled 
gloves r 

" De mieux en mieux !" laughed Lovell ;." walks 
twice to church on a Sunday, and makes Sir Harry 
carry her pattens !" 

"Alas, poor Hal! and is it come to thisT 
declaimed Mowbrey, fantastically ; " but perhaps 
the lady is pretty, — accomplished — " 

"To a marvel r* responded Lovell; "nature 
sketched Miss Argenton's humanity on the canvass 
of existence with ochre and chalks: — all is coarse, 
broad, and flaunting ; no neutral tints, by my phi- 
losophy ; all palpable enough ; — then for her ac- 
complishments : she beats the keys of the piano, 
and drags the unlucky chords of an old lamily 
harp, which is a sort of heir-loom in the house of 
Argenton, with a key that don't fit, and two broken 
pedals ; and paints I She has executed a mytho- 
logical piece in water-colours : old Argentonr the 
stock-broker, as the mighty Jove, with a silver 
prize-cup in one hand, and a thunder-bolt in the 
other ; and herself, blooming in sky-blue drapery, 
as his cup-bearer/ 

" Exquisite !" smiled Lady Clara ; "Sir Harry 
must enshrine the bijou in his dressing-room. But* 
Mowbrey, what became of De la Fine, the French 
count ?" 

" He is studying the humanities at Vienna/' 

" Supplying deficiencies, like your * rallying 
point* Mrs. Pelette, Lady Clara," interposed the 
remorseless Lovell ; " for my part, I always ex- 
pected that he would have had Mr. Martin of 
Galway at his levee some morning, to expostulate 
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^ith him on the monstrosity of his proceedings ; 

why, I am told, though I will not vouch for the 

veracity of my informant, that he contracted for 

all the game-cocks in the county of Kent ; worried 

sixteen cats one week, and killed three hunters in 

attempting to clear the outer wall of the King's 

Bench, — a notable feat, by-the-way ; Fd bid a cool 

thousand for such a bit of horse-flesh myself, 

Turfover." 

" Fd double your bidding, sir," replied the young 
sportsman, gayly : '< and, at this moment, I might 
venture to risk even a little more than that ; for to 
tell you the truth, fortune and I are just now neck 
and neck, and 'twill be a hard race ii my old father 
does not clear the course for me.** 

Lovell laughed. 

"Pray, Mr. Lovell," said Lady Clara, as she 
saw that her aunt wais about to speak, and dreaded 
a sermon extended ad libitum^ on, the sin of sons 
wishing their fathers quietly removed to the next 
World, " tell me the fate of that six- weeks phoenix, 
Mr. Honorius Spencer Grenville, * the man with 
the name,' as the witty Sir John Gray used to 
designate him. I remember that seventeen of the 
Misses Hughson were in love with him at the 
same time, when thirty-five more of them were 
laying siege to yourself, Mowbrey, and Lysander." 

**Ha! ha! excellent!" exclaimed her compan- 
ion ; « I find your ladyship is as well skilled in 
multiplication as in subtraction : nay, never frown. 
Lady Clara ; but you have truly pictured a goodly 
poup ! As for Grenville, his race was soon run; 
it would not do ; no fashion ; all raw cash ; no 
connexion, — a sort of park- paling personage, some* 
thbg between the gentleman and the commoner ; 
wretched spec', his town trip, for I hear that he 
makes a figure in the country. All your county 

12 
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men should vegetate in their own soil, flourish and 
grow up green like the tops of their own turnips, 
and make speeches to the corporations- of their own 
parishes : they are sure to be jostled into their real 
insignificance if they leave home. I fancy Gren- 
ville learned that lesson before he emigrated to the 
wilderness of his estate ; tried the House too, but 
that failed ; and, as a climax to his misfortunes, 
was refused Almack's, and quizzed by your lady- 
ship." 

" And poor Miss Almeria Hughson, who chris- 
tened him the Belvidere, how did she support his 
retreat ?" demanded the lady. 

" With all the philosophy of a town belle : she 
staid at home once or twice on Opera nights, for- 
swore rouge for a fortnieht, and finally languished 
herself into the heart of a bilious, antiquated In- 
dian nabob, who patronises all the remaining fifty- 
one sisters mentioned by your ladyship." 

**The very thing!" remarked Lady Clara ; "so 
now poor, good Mrs. Hughson may have a quiet 
rubber, without being so incessantly on the look- 
out for her sweet girls :— husband-hunting for nine 
daughters must truly have been the very*reverse 
of a sinecure." 

"Mrs. Lavengen was a charming woman," 
said Mowbrey ; '* their widowed aunt who spent 
the season with them before Almeria's marris^e*'* 

" I never could admire," coldly remarked Lady 
Clara, as she pressed back her own ringlets 
smoothly from her forehead : " by-the-way, it may 
be a weakness, but I never could admire a woman 
with red hair." 

** And green eyes," pursued Lovell ; " people^ 
to be sure, were kind enough to call her hair au- 
burn, and her eyes blue ; but both your ladyship 
and myself have seen her, and are consequenily 
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folly competent to judge ; your ladyship's carriage, 
if I mistake not^ once passed near that of Mrs. 
Lavengen at the Park gate ; and I had a fifty-yard 
perspective of her in the crush-room, at the con- 
clusion of a thronged representation of La Som- 
nambule ; — I always like to be enabled to judge 
for myself," 

The cheek of the lady crimsoned slightly, and 
there was a momentary compression of the lip and 
contraction of the brow ; but it was too late for 
vengeance : Lovell had already received his ticket 
for Lady Blacksley's assembly ; nay, the countess 
would as soon have dispensed with her new ar- 
gand lamp as with Lionel Lovell, even had it been 
otherwise. As the -recollection crossed Lady 
Clara's mind, and ere the cloud had quite passed 
away from her countenance, her torrnentor hsEd 
started a new victim. 

"Apropos de sages, your ladyship said something 
about poor Sir John Gray being a wit ; too bad, 
by mine inheritance I I remember his one day 
asking me whether the tunnel under the Thames 
was not intended for the fish to suck the water 
throuffh, to prevent their imbibing the mud." 

" Fy ! — fy ! — you are poetical in your prose, 
Lovell," said Morton Mowbrey. 

"Nay, if you doubt it, how will you credit the 
fact of his having had it in contemplation to erect 
a factory for the manufacture of sponge ; which he 
assured me, he had been told in confidepce was 
composed of woollen rags ? But I will spare the 
wit, Lady Clara ; it suffices that you have pro- 
nounced him such." 

" I am but the world's echo ; at Lady Lionton's 
soiree he was shown up as a male blue." 

" And did Lady Clara Ashburnham really not 
unkennel the fox ?" demanded Henry Turfover* 
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" No, for at least he had wit enough to play his 

1)art to admiration: he said little, smiled less, 
ooked absent, beat bad time to the band, and 
worked his way through the whole of his hostess's 
album." 

" Bravo, Sir John 1" cried Lovell ; " I would have 
signed away twenty broad acres only to have seen 
him for five minutes." 

" What a bore is his helpmate 1" said Lady 
Clara, with a pretty shudder ; " a little shivering^ 
nervous, hypochondriacal beauty, buried in Indian 
shawls, and drowned in volatile essences ; always 
thinking of prescriptions, calling in physicians, 
living on drugs, and talking of her husband f* 

At this moment, an attendant, whose tread and 
tones were soft and silvery enough for a courtier, 
announced the arrival of Lady Clara's carriage: 
old Lady Farrington let fall her eyeglass, and 
looked at her watch : Lady Blacksley nodded her 
adieu, and continued the sotto voce communicatioa 
with which she was favouring a young guardsman, 
and which had already extended to a formidable 
length ; while Lovell instantly requested to be al- 
lowed the privilege of handing her ladyship down 
stairs. 

"I would not willingly tax your politeness,"' 
was the cold reply, as the lady withdrew the hand 
which he had taken, and passing it through the 
arm of Mowbrey, carelessly bowed her parting to 
his friend. 

" A plague on the green eyes !" muttered LoveH, 
as they disappeared ; " but she is neither young nor 
pretty enough pour bonder." And with this com- 
fortable reflection, he shortly afterward took his 
leave. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Oh the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge, and 
about two miles from town, on the right-hand side of 
the road, stood a very old, very dingy, and very 
dull red brick house. There was the affectation 
of a lawn and shrubbery before and on either side 
of it, and the ghost of a garden behind. The lawn 
terminated in a tall iron pallisading, and a heavy 
iron gate. A libel on a carriage-drive ran in a 
circle, making a round O of dusty-looking turf, 
just under the two windows which flanked the door 
of entrance, and producing very awkward-looking 
comers on the other side of the gravelled sweep, 
which was itself enriched by a goodly crop of 
rank, waving grass, groundsel, and field-daisies. 
Curtains of dark green moreen fell in deep fes- 
toons over windows already obscured by dust and 
neglect; and bilious- leaved geraniums served to 
exclude from the lower panes the little light which 
might have wished to intrude into the apartments 
wherein they barely made darkness visible. The 
room on the right-hand side of the entrance was 
dimly lighted by a small lamp of ground glass, on the ^ 
evening of a cheerless day in April ; a day which 
had been more prolific of tears than smiles, and 
was succeeded by an evening even more chilly 
than is usual in that month ; a small, feeble, cheer- 
Jess fire burned in the narrow grate, and beside it 
8at a venerable-looking woman, dressed in the 
fashion of the last century, with sharp and strongly- 
defined features, which betokened more shrewd- 
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ness than amiability. In her hand she held t 
carved tortoise-shell snuff-box, and a huge ball of 
knitting worsted ; and her eyes were steadily, and 
somewhat sternly fixed on a portrait which hung 
before her. It was that of a young and very 
handsome woman : a face of melancholy beauty, 
such as the fancy sometimes engenders in our 
dreams : a loveliness which tells of the heart's sor- 
row, and wins pity while it challen^s admiration. 
Now it perhaps struck more sadly on the eye 
than when it first left the easel of the artist, for it 
was slightly imbrowned by smoke, and looked ai 
though the spirit of the place had breathed upon it, 
and deepened its shades. The room had another 
occupant: a young girl of eighteen, who wai 
seated close beside the lamp, busily employed on a 
piece of rich and elaborate embroidery. Her loi^ 
dark hair fell over her face as she leaned above 
her task, plying her needle with a precision and 
steadiness worthy of a more mature age. They 
sat for a time in sileijce, a lon^ time ; and during 
the whole of it, the eyes of the matron did not 
move from the portrait, nor those of her compan- 
ion stray from the cambric. There was a gloom, 
a cheerlessness in the whole apartment, which had 
in it something inexpressibly depressing: the heavy, 
high-backed chairs, the clumsy, inconvenient table, 
the narrow sideboard on which stood a sileixt time- 
piece, with a huge family Bible beside it, all wen 
of mahogany, perfectly blackened by time. At 
intervals a few cinders fell through the grate, and 
each started at the sound, but as instantly relapsed 
into their former attitude of absorption. At length 
the glance of the elder lady was withdrawal from 
the lair face which she had been so long contem* 
plating, and she spoke in a low, subdued tone, 
which suited well witix the melancholy of the scene 
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and hour; her words appeared to cost her an 
effort, and she uttered them slowly and thought- 
fully, like one who had pondered long ere she re- 
solved to break the silence of the place. 

"Agnes Davenel," she said, and the young girl 
raised her head, shook back the long curls from her 
forehead, and turned towards her. Surely she 
was—and yet it could not be — the original of the 
picture ; there was the same large, dark, melan- 
choly eye, the same delicate outline, the same 
straight Grecian nose, and exquisitely cut mouth ; 
bat m& female in the portrait was her senior in 
years, and, perhaps, slightly her inferior in beauty. 

"Agnes Davenel, will your task be completed 
at the appointed time ?" 

** I fear to trust myself with the question, madam ; 
and I have yet two days." 

" Two days 1" echoed the matron, sadly ; " and 

Crfaaps, Agnes, the garment on which you are ex- 
usting your time, your patience, and what is of 
infinitely more value to you than either, your pre- 
cious eyesight, may be worn but as many hours. 
Agnes, it is hard, very hard, that these things 
should be." 

"And yet," murmured the maiden, "so high a 
remuneration may well reconcile me to the exer- 
tion which the work demands ; you know, madam, 
I am promised payment on its delivery." 

The old lady sighed. 

"It must surely be a wedding garment," pur- 
wed the speaker with a sweet smile : " for I can- 
pot otherwise reconcile to myself the anxious 
interest which was taken in its beauty by the fair 
creature for whom it is intended : so lively were 
her inquiries, so animated and numerous her sug- 
gestions, that I almost became imbued with a por- 
tion of the same spirit ; and I felt while I returned 
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homeward as though the work would have been 
but an hour's task." 

** A^nes, my child, you talk like one who knows 
indeed but little of the frivolity of your sex ; you 
have yet to learn that the shape, and colour, and 
fashion of a dress, can be made a subject of hap- 

Einess, or a theme of discontent : it is well that you 
now nothing of these things ; for, my poor girl, 
you have few of them on which to speculate : it 
may indeed, as you say, be a marriage garment, 
ou which you are exerting the industry to which I 
am little less indebted than yourself, and it were 
well that it should be so, for the next raiment 
which you may be called upon to prepare will 
probably be a shroud.'* 

" My dear madam !'* Agnes laid her work upon 
the table, and looked anxiously at her companion. 
" Yes, Agnes," pursued the matron : " I feel 
that this world and 1 have little left in common, 
and that we shall soon part company : do not look 
so deprecatingly on me, my child ; my pilgrimage 
on earth has been a long and a weary one ; I 
would not give up one atom of the affection which 
is yet left to me, to gain years of existence. For 
myself, I shall rejoice to lay down my burthen, 
and be at rest : but when I think of you, Agnes ; 
of your youth, your destitution, — of the millicxi 
wants, and difficulties, and snares of the world ; 
then, indeed, bitter as the closing years of my ex- 
istence have been, I could yet almost wish them 
prolonged. But I am wrong to talk thus, Agnet; 
I trust that there, is yet one left to you on earthi 
who will cherish you#with all the love that I have 
felt, and with twenty-fold the power which I have 
possessed to make that love valuable." 

" None can ever be so valuable to me on earth !" 
murmured the fair girl; she spoke slowly and 
sadly, for her heart was wrung. 
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^I thaak you from my soul, Agnes ; — ^my own 
pooTf orphan child I I have owed you more tender- 
ness than it hair^been in my nature to bestow. 
Some day I shall relieve my heart, and tell you a 
Hie: And wherefore not now ? I may be wrong 
to defer it, even for an hour ; my years and my 
miseries should have taught me never to delay 
until the morrow that which may be done ere the 
sun has set. Cast aside that task of vanity, Ag- 
nes; your eye must be fixed on the sweet, sad 
. portrait of your mother, for it is of her that I am 
about to speak — of my fair and martyred child, 
my sainted Ellen. Well is it that there is another 
world where all is blessedness — well, both for the 
broken-hearted one, and for those who let her die 
tmforgiven and unwept.'* 

'^ And did she indeed so die?" demanded Agnes, 
looking up from the low stool on which she had 
seated herself at the feet of her grandmother. 

" She did f said the old lady, hoarsely ; ** she, 
an only child, a fair girl, beautiful and gentle ; 
breathing nothing but peace and tenderness ; inno- 
cent and lovely : but it is not thus that I must 
commence my task. Agnes, extinguish the lamp ; 
if I am the cause of wasted time to you, my child, 
it is all that we can afford to waste ; and my words 
will reach your heart as easily by the flickering 
fire-light as by the glare of torches. To me the 
pang of giving them utterance will be lessened, 
for as I have mought of these things in the night- 
watches, when you have been sleeping the deep 
sleep of innocence beside me, I have sometimes 
Hi as though to the darkness I was indebted for 
the preservation of my reason. Life has a thou- 
sand trials, which the world pours forth from the 
phial of its bitterness, unrelentingly and lavishly ; 
the cares of earth fall heavily upon the spirit, and 
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crush it : but, save for one evil only, all have theif 
remedy : we may recover from sickness ; we may 
retrieve our broken fortunes; "^e may leiurn to 
dry our tears when death has swept away our 
loved ones ; we may spurn the contempt of the 
haughty, and smile at the contumely of the proud ; 
but there is one arrow, which, when it has been 
driven into the heart, can never be again drawn 
forth : its point is poisoned, its iron corroded, its 
shaft unfeathered, and from this there is no es- 
cape : Agnes, it is in mine ; the barbed arrpw of 
self-reproach I— day and night it withers me: it 
looks in with the light through my narrow window, 
and it is seated in the darkness by my poverty- 
steeped hearth ; it has a voice in the silence, and 
I hear its ceaseless tauntings in the laughter of the 
crowded streets. Surely it is branded on my 
brow, for to me every stranger-eye appears to see 
it written there." 

"Madam— Mrs. Sydenham,'' almost shrieked 
Agnes, terrified at the rigidity which was stealing 
over the features of her companion. 

"Agnes, bear with me," said the matron : " the 
memories of the past are to my heart like the night- 
mare to a sleeper : they wei^h me down, and sub- 
due me ; I cannot shake off meir baneful influence, 
but I can contend with it ; I can, and I will, mv 
child ; reach me yon glass of water ; after all 
which I have endured, all which I still endure, I 
must not shrink from this trial." 

Asnes rose, and with a trembling hand placed 
the glass within reach of her excited relative ; and 
then seating herself again at the feet of the old- 
lady, she shook back her raven curls, and with a 
beating heart, awaited the promised narrative. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

^^AoNEs, when I married your grandfiBither, 
Horace Sydenham, he was one of the first mer* 
chants in the city of London. We commenced 
ife with high hopes, devoted hearts, and a splen- 
did income. There was not a cloud on our 
worldly horizon, not a dread of evil to darken our 
spirits. My husband was a man of prepossessing 
manners, handsome exterior, and high breeding : 
for myself, I shall only say, that he saw and loved 
me before he knew that I could add any thing to 
liis princely fortune, and that doubtless he loved 
me not the less that I brought a large increase to 
our worldly means. Not a wish to which, in the 
recklessness and buoyancy of my heart, I gaye 
utterance, but was panted almost as soon as it 
was formed : I could not imagine v^etchedness, 
for I had never seen it ; and as for poverty, though 
I often read, and sometimes heara of it, I never 
learned to comprehend, in those unreflecting and 
heedless years of profusion and excess, its real 
nature and its possible extent; like the French 
princess, who wondered how the people could be 
fools enough to die of famine, and declared that 
«he herself would live upon bread and vegetables 
rather than do so ; if I ever thought for five con- 
secutive minutes on the subject, it was to feel 
itstonishment that they did not make better ar- 
rangements than to be in want of money ; and if 
the case came vidthin my own power, to send them 
whatever sum I chanced to have about me, with a 
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cold counsel to be more judicious in future, ilgnesy 
my child, should it ever be in your power, and (for 
the ways of Providence are inscrutable) who shall 
venture to say that such shall never be ? should it 
ever be in your power to stretch out a helping 
hand to the famisfaiing and the needy, in that hour 
remember that the mere casting from you of that 
which you do not miss, and of which you know not 
the value, does not constitute charity ; and that 
there are times when a soft word and a kind smile 
give more comfort to the soul, than lavished gold 
can purchase for the body. In my youth, I was 
ignorant of this ; you, I feel and know, have long 
been aware that kindness, even where there is 
nothing more tangible to bestow, can call forth the 
blessings of the afflicted. May they be answered 
on your head, my fair girl ; for no word, save in 

gmdeness, has ever yet issued from your lips I 
ut I digress ; I cling like a frightened child to all 
which may delav the punishment that my own 
faults have. entailed on me. I became a mother; 
I shall pass lightly over the rapture with which I 

raced my infant Horace in the arms of his father; 
cannot bear the retrospect ; for in a few short 
months I had no longer a son — " The old lady 
paused for a moment, and then continued deject- 
edly — "Then, Agnes, in that trial, I felt for the 
first time that there were sorrows from which gcdd 
could not purchase exemption ; that there was an- 
guish which laughed luxury to scorn, and ban- 
queted with pomp ; it was a bitter lesson, and one 
which I did not forget. I had never seen death 
before; cold, uncompromising, relentless death: 
in vain I screamed to my boy in my unrighteom 
pride of heart, in my impious unbendingness of 
spirit; he answered me no more; I pressed his 
cold lips, and clasped his nerveless hands, but he 
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rettuned not my caress ; the grave had claimed 
mj boy, my onl^ one ; and I was long ere I bent 
humbly to the dispensation of that Mighty Power 
which had recalled him to itself. Afi^am and again 
was I a parent ; and yet, in the tenth year of my 
wedded life, I was still childless. But I had learned 
to bow to the stroke, if not without deep and pain« 
fill suffering, at least without wild and unholy 
violence ; and Heaven, satisfied with my submis- 
skm^ at length spared to me, in its mercy, a cherub 
eirl; littie dreamed I, when she nestled on my 
noarU and my arms were folded about her, that I 
should myself be her destroyer i" 

There was the silence of a moment ; and then' 
Mrs. Sydenham put her lips to the water which 
Agnes held towards her, and after a struggle, re- 
somed her narrative. ** She brightened in beauty 
as she .grew in years : we loved her with a sur- 
passing; love ; and she was affectionate as she was 
Deautiml. To a manner gentie and subdued, she 
joined talents and aptitude beyond our most san- 
guine hopes. When she had reached her twelfth 
year, the axe was laid to the root of our prosperity ; 
a wide and weighty speculation, in which my hus- 
band had engaged, utterly failed. We sank under 
the blow for a time, but at length we awoke from 
our lethargy of sorrow, and looked steadily on the 
evil which had overtaken us. We were stunned, 
but not smitten : we had yet enough for comfort, 
;— we had yet our child — and we felt that we owed 
it to her to make new efforts to win back fortune 
to our threshold. We did strive, Agnes ; by night 
We devised, and by day we acted ; but Sydenham 
wasted beneath the trial. Too soon I saw that he 
had lost the searchingness of intellect, and the 
steadiness of purpose, which in him had been pe- 
coliarly marked ; he talked at times dmost inco- 
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herently, and chid me for what he called mji par« 
gimonious tendency ; and at others he wept like a 
child, and told me that he had a presentiment of 
ruin and disgrace. In vain I reasoned with him 
during Jhese paroxysms of depresi^on ; in vain I 
insisted that the idea of ruin was an idle phantom 
of his own overcharged brain, and that disgrace 
was impossible to a man of his organization and 
principles : the feeling sat like an incubus on his 
spirit, and he withered beneath its influence. At 
length the bolt fell : one day be complained of 
weariness, and threw himself on a sofa ; I caused 
the room to be darkened, and laid a light coverinff 
over his face : and with Ellen beside me, I seated 
myself at the far corner of the apartment ; we sat 
there long and silently: and then, with hearts 
lightened by the refreshing promise of his quiet 
sleep, we ccHiversed gently in whispers, lest we 
should awaken him. — Agnes,'' continued the old 
lady, in an abrupt and startling tone, ^ we might 
have shouted in his ear the words we had to utter i 
we might have shrieked out our hopes and our 
fears aloud, and we could not have broken his rest 
-—he slept the sleep from which none awaken in 
this world — ^the slumber which is dreanfless — he 
was dead I 

" Time has thrown a softening veil over the 
agonies of that period," continued Mrs. Sydenham, 
after a brief silence, "which I dare not farth^ 
Iraise. I hoped, — I believe I was even impious 
enough to pray that I might not survive the biow| 
but my prayer was an unholy one, and in mercy 
remained unanswered ; for in my selfish sorrow I 
had forgotten the orphan girl whcmi I should have 
left alone and unprotected, — sometimes I think,'* 
pursued the childless mother, '*that the world 
would have been less cruel than myself; that it 
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voaM hare spared to her the sufl^ng which I 
inflicted, and delayed the death which in my hard- 
ness c£ heart I was the means of hastening I Agnes, 
when the fate of your grandfather became known, 
we were not left to solitary grief— we were the 
centre of a crowd — ^I see you smile through your 
tears, my child, but you misconceive my meaning, 
from the bitter garb in which I have clothed it : we 
v>ere the centre of a crowd — a crowd of claimants, 
lU clamorous and uncompromising— but why do 
I talk of uncompromising? with whom, or for 
what were they to compromise ? with two ruined, 
heart-broken women — a widow, and an orphan. 
I gave them all we had, Agnes, save the Bible 
which is beside yon, and a miniature portrait of 
my husband : they valued neither the one nor the 
omer ; but to me they were precious beyond all 
.price I I sat in the midst of my devastated home, 
*with Ellen beside me, and never shed a tear. 
When they had taken all we had, they left us to 
our sorrows ; but even then I did not weep ; I 
looked up to my child with a bursting heart, and 
bade her hope. — I said it in the bitterness of my 
sod, and I was rebuked by her innocent and un- 
suspicious reply. She taught me, by the mild and 
earnest piety of her answer, that even then we 
were not beyond hope. I reminded her that we 
were penniless, and without a home ; that the little 
property which had been left at her father's death 
Iiad been inadequate to repair the ravages which 
his last ruinous speculation had made in his affairs : 
how inadequate, we had already experienced I I 
detailed to her with the calm and unflinching pre- 
cision of despair, every miserable minutisB of our 
situation — I told her that I had not a connexion in 
England — ^that we had no friends, she already 
kn^ ; for with our fallen fortunes, our acquaint- 
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ance had deserted us— 4ftd yet she smiled, and 
talked to me of a trust beyond this world; and 
finally roused me to exertion. I discovered by 
accident that we had still one straw floating past 
us, to which to cling — the hope was indeed a feeble 
one, but, nevertheless, I grasped it with avidi^* 
Your grandfather had, as a last effort, partly 
freighted a merchant vessel to the South Seas : it 
was a hazardous venture, but like the desperate 
gamester, who perils all on his one remaining 
throw, my husband had risked every pound whic£ 
he yet possessed in the world, and could strictly 
call his own, in this last speculation. Agnes, that 
vessel had been gone long, very longr— months 
more than were needed for her voyage, and still 
no tidings had been heard of her ; yet, in the ex- 
tremity of my misery, I clung to this wild hope : I 
knelt and prayed, that, improbable of comptetion 
as it appeared to our finite minds, it might yet be 
realized for my child's sake: — ^my jwayer was 
heard and answered. Ere many-^ys had passed 
I received a letter — the vessel had arrived : she 
had made a prosperous, although dangerous and 
tedious voyage, and we were no.longer beggars,** 

Agnes raised her large lustrous eyes to UeaveOy 
and uttered a deep ejaculation of thanksgiving r to 
her excited feelings, the narrative had all the effect 
of passing events ; and she almost seemed, at the 
moment, to have herself escaped from destitutioo 
and wretchedness. 

"Though we were reserved from immediate 
want," thus continued Mrs. Sydenham, "we 
were, nevertheless, far from being ensured from it*;, 
there were some few debts which had been cath 
tracted in the household, among a class of people 
ill-calculated to bear the loss which their non-pay* 
meat would have entailed. Small sums incl^ 
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viduaUy, which, neyertelessy collectively drew 
heavily on my cinder resources: more important, 
because deeper involvements I was unwillingly 
obliged to leave unremedied : for I did not possess 
sufficient funds to discharge them, even had I 
utterly beggared myself, and, what was more 
bitter still, my child. We had to seek a new 
home, and we found one, unpretending and hum* 
ble, as best suited our altered fortunes : we were 
imong strangers, but for a time we were every 
thing to each other ; and we heeded not that we 
were coldly passed by in our quiet walks. Agnes, 
I approach rapidly to the most painful portion of 
my tale. I have said that for a time we were every 
thing to each other : and during that period, how 
often, as I remembered our former af&uence, did I 
notlodL on the beautiful face of your mother, and 
ia the vanity and, weakness of my heart, build up 
tn airy castle of future fortune through her means : 
such beauty perhaps might almost have excused 
my selfish aspMiions, had I erred no farther ; but 
I indulged in these visions until I began to ihiagine 
their realization to be rather a certainty than a 
chance : and I was confirmed in the belief, by the 
gaze of admiration which everywhere followed my 
lovely child, as I leaned proudly on her arm ; while 
Ae, utterly unconscious or regardless of the atten- 
tion which she attracted, sought only to amuse and 
to support me. Agnes, I hoped for a time, but at 
length I determined, that she should be won only by 
greatness or by gold : I forgot that she had a heart ; 
or, if indeed I remembered it, 1 did not the more 
rdax in my resolve. During this period, the 
orphan son of one who had been my dearest firiend, 
returned from Jamaica ; he we^fi a lieutenant in the 
navy: high-spirited, open-hearted, and ardent. 
All the most heavy of our misfortunes had fallen 
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on us since his departure |i.but Henry Davenei was 
not to be changed by adverse fortune, nor the 
world's fkowns. His vessel had been on a three 
years' cruise ; and he had some difficulty in tracing 
us to our humble home ; but he persisted, for be 
felt that to suffer the difficulty of the search to 
overcome him, would be at once to rank himself 
among the heartless crowd who had fallen from us 
on all sides. Your father found us, Agnes ; I was 
unchanged, but such was not the case with ElleM 
I saw at once that he was overwhelmed by \m 
loveliness, but I only looked on him with a scorn- 
ful smile, for I had other views for my child. 
Henry Davenei depended on his profession f(Hr 
the means of existence ; and I almost laughed in 
the pride of my spirit at his presumption in 'think- 
ing of my beautiful and highly-destined ElleQ. 
You may wonder at such weakness in one al 
broken fortune, and I can now wonder at it mj^ 
self; but remember, that I had been living in n 
state of mental excitement for n^ppfpLinoaths ; and 
that the conviction had grown on me, that myiMii' 
est visions would be imbodied. Nevertheless, tiM 
society of your father was so delightful to me in 
our seclusion ; his manly and generous friendship 
was such an oasis in the desert of cold hearts by 
which we were surrounded, that I could not forego 
it, at whatever risk to her who should have been 
my first thought. I did not forego it — day aftei 
day Henry Davenei was our guest, he was with 
us in our morning walks, and beside our evening 
hearth ; to me he was tender and attentive as I 
son, while to Ellen he was more, far more than any 
brother could have been. They read, and painted 
together ; and sometimes he sat beside the instru- 
ment, and listened to her sweet voice as she 
accompanied it; while at other times he wouU 
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t&ie up his guitar, and gQrly sin? to us the melo* 
dies of Italy and Spain. Surehr my selfishnesis 
must have been more than mortal ; or my infatu- 
ation beyond all parallel ! It must have been — it 
was-—** Mrs. Sydenham silently veiled her eyes 
with her hands for a moment, and then continued 
with forced composure. 

"Your mother was attacked by fever — on the 
third day I was told that human help was vain — 
Bpver shall I forget that moment: I clung to 
Davenel in the phrensy of my despair, and bade him 
save my child, for that all others had abandoned 
08. ^ He heard my appeal, and, under Heaven, he 
answered it : he was unwearying and unsubdued ; 
he shrank from alsociating Ellen with the idea of 
deatfafanA he would not admit the possibility of 
such an evimf ; he appeared all-sufficient ; he 
thought^ he acted for all around him ; and while I 
* ,tet uselessly ig, the stupor of wretchedness, or 
shrieked out my impotent and maddened misery 
beside the bed I ^gLpiy unconscious child; he sup- 
plied«my place, sml was ever ready to soothe and 
to allay her sufferings. She recovered ; on his 
arm she leifhed to breathe once more the pure air, 
and to batik in the glorious sunshine ; and when, 
oveipowered by the fatigue consequent on her 
Weakness, she lay for hours on the sofa in our 
quiet parlour, he told her tales of foreign lands, or 
read to her, to cheat her convalescence of its mono- 
tony. Will any marvel, that with returning strength 
grew a deep love for Henry Davenel in the breast 
of Ellen ? 1 saw, I knew that such was the case ; 
but when the dread of losing her had passed away, 
my old thoughts, and speculations, and resolutions 
returned ; yet I dared not then impart them to her ; 
the blossom had but just raised its head after the 
sweeping by of the blast, and I felt that one rude 
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breath, at such a time, would scatter it Thus did I 
reconcile to myself the cruelty of suffering them to 
spend day after day in the society of each other ; to 
be alone together for hours ; to read from the same 
book, and to become dependent on each other for 
their pleasures and their amusements. Agnes, 
bitterly have I expiated my error I From this 
dream of peace and affection we were awakened 
by a summons to Davenel to rejoin his vesseU 
which was about once more to leave England fqr 
the coast of Africa : the lip of your father quivered 
as he read the letter ^ he looked towards Ellen, who 
had become deadly pale at the sight of his emotim ; 
then he smiled, but it was sadly and with effort, as 
forcing himself to effect a compolure whieh he^i4 
not feel, he once more read the 4etter *ala«d.: a 
scream, wild and piercing, burst from your mother,. 
and she fell to the ground lifeless : a pem^ smoti^ 
upon my heart, as we raised her up, and la;id her, I 
all unconscious as she was, on a sota ; but I woidd^ 
not suffer myself to be hurled, dpwn froar my 
visionary height, even by this^'Vemonstrakisn^bf 
deep and devoted affection ; with a- cold eye and a 
stern tone, I desired Davenel to leavelfab reom, bdt 
he hesitated to obey me : I persisted, ahd he eU* 
deavoured to reason me out of my obduracy; 
miserable man 1 he knew me not even then. — The 
vehemence of my passion aroused Ellen from her 
torpor ; she unclosed her eyes, and rose from her 
recumbent position : she stretched forth her arms, 
but, for the first time, they were not stretched forth 
to me — and in the next moment, she was resting 
on the heart of Davenel ! I have often wondered 
since, that the passion of that instant did not suffo- 
cate me : I felt that the rock on which I had built 
up my hope was sliding from beneath my feet- 
yet, with the uncompromising cruelty of selfisk 
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vnsy I resolved never to jdeld. I assailed them 
>vith reproaches, but they onlv clung the more 
tlosely to each other : I overwhelmed them with 
^giunentSy but they listened with the respectfid 
wnce of determined affection, and bore with the 
violence to which they would not bow. I had 
reserved one threat which I knew would shake the 
isoqI of Ellen to its depths : I scarcely believe, even 
flow, that I meant to utter it, but in my vehemence 
it was uttered. I swore that if she persisted in her 
Obedience, I would never see her more ; that I 
would spurn her from my home and from my heart ; 
i&nd that I would die unforgiving, as I had lived. . 
"It was a fearful vow, Agnes,'* continued the 
<>ldlady, as a colfl shudder crept through the veins 
<*of ti|» attentive girl, ^ fearful in its conception, and 
iU-litted to the^ lips of a Christian mother, and one 
wbokMred h^r<mild; but in the excitement of the 
JlKXMit, when xUlen clung to my knees, and al- 
* l&ost shriekedtn her agony, as she besought me to 
mvdke that vow, I only breathed it more sternly* 
b vain Ae reminded me of all that Davenel had 
been to us^ to me a son and a protector, to herself 
a brother and a nurse ; I scoffed at her tears, and 
told her all that I had resolved : I saw the proufl 
blood mount to her brow, and she instantly rose 
from her knees. While she thought that the mere 
fead of parting from her influenced my violence,' 
Ae only loved me the more amid her suffering : 
but when she found that I sought to make a traffic 
of her beauty ; that, even by my own confession, I 
could coldly resign her to dotard rank, or worth- 
less riches, heedless of all besides, if my ambition 
or my avarice could be satisfied ; then she taught 
nie that I was unworthy of such a child. She did 
ttot reproach me ; words of bitterness would have 
^ed on her gentle lips ; she only turned to Davenel, 
Vol. L— 5- 
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and exclaiming faintly, • Save me from such ^ 
fate !' flung herself upon his breast. He woulcJ 
have led her away on the instant ; nor should I^ 
trembling as I was with mingled rage and disajK 

E ointment, have stretched forth a hand to detain 
er ; but Ellen paused at the door of the apart- 
ment : * Mother !' she said, — I can repeat her very 
words, for they are seared into my brain ! — * Mo- 
ther ! — ^we have mistaken each other, and I am 
indeed an orphan ; yet say that you revoke those 
dreadful words, say that you know not what yoa 
uttered, that you sought not to degrade your only 
child by such a hateful — no ! no I — you could not 
meem it.' — Agnes, that you may not hate me for the 
remainder of my days, I spare you my reply : suf- 
fice it that your father carried her senseless from 
the room, and having procured a coach, entered it 
with our solitary servant, and conveyed your un- 
fortunate mother to the bouse of aiemale relative 
of his own. On the return of my weeping at- 
tendant, I made no inquiries : I asked not if Ellen 
were alive or dead ; I think that for the remainder 
of that day I was wholly indifferent to her fate. 
On the second morning after her departure I re- 
ceived a letter : I turned to the signature ; it was 
Ellen Davenel: I burst into a laugh of bitterness, 
and cast the outpourings of her affection into the 
flame." 

Again Mrs. Sydenham paused; the tears of 
Agnes were flowing freely, but her grandmother 
knew not how to weep; spirit-wrung, and wretched, 
she sat for a few moments with her eyes fixed on 
the dying embers of their scanty fire, ere she could 
command suflicient composure to proceed with 
her narrative, which she did at lengtn, slowly and 
feebly. 

<< The kind-hearted female who had accompanied 
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Ellen and Davenel on their departure from my 
wretched home, despite my frowns and menaces, 
would at times talk to me of my child ; and within 
a week, I heard that Davenel had left her to join 
bis ship ; dare I tell you, Agnes, that I heard it 
with joy I She had then no one to comfort her ; 
she was suffering, how bitterly I could judge too 
well by the step which she had taken ; and she 
was suffering alone : she could not pity my lone- 
liness, for like me she had none left to love her 
now ; we were equals in misery ! She had over- 
thrown my visions of happiness, and her own had 
vanished, perhaps for ever. Twice she came to 
iny door, but it was shut against her : I had made 
avow, and with wretched sophistry I persuaded 
myself that its impious observance was a virtue ; I 
Would not suffer my own heart to prove to me that I 
was only cherishing a deadly revenge. A miser- 
able year passed by ; and with blind presumption I 
entered the house of prayer week after week, and 
carried even to the footstool of my Creator an 
undying enmity : it is said, Agnes, that the dearest 
fiiends make the most implacable enemies ; and 
surely it must be so ; in my o\yn case it was. I 
bad loved your mother with an absorbing love, 
until the unworthy thought of self, the weak re- 
pining for pa^t luxuries, and the desire to repossess 
Aem, mingled with my heart's current, and pol- 
luted its stream. A second year had almost worn 
away, when I was told that my wretched child 
bad no longer a husband ; and that you, Agnes, 
whose birth had taken place without having shaken 
'Uy stern spirit, that you were an orphan. For a 
time I was stuimed by the intelligence ; but even 
when I fully comprehended the extent of her misfor- 
toe, I repeated to myself my vow ! — my vow I 
^d more, I abided by it. Yes 1 I almost gloated 
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over the fulness of mv revenge, and wouFd not 
fessen it one iota though it were to save my only 
child. — Another monm,*' continued the old lady 
rapidly, as though she feared the failure of her reso- 
lution, ** another month and I had no child ; my 
vengeance, measureless as it was motiveless^ was 
at length appeased ;. and I was the veriest wretch 
that ever breathed the breath of life f I flew to the 
bed of death : I clasped the senseless corse with a 
tenderness which would have been to my living 
Ellen beyond all other blessings : but it now availed 
her nothing ; one thing only I did which may save 
me from your hatred, Agnes ; I swore on my bent 
biees beside your mother's death-couch, to cherish 
her infant child ; to share with her my last loaf 
and my last cup of water ; and amid poverty and 
wretchedness I have kept my vow P* 

** You have indeed kept it, my revered grand- 
mother l** exclaimed Agnes, sinking at the feet of 
the repentant and souVstricken old lady ; who, with 
a convulsive effort, folded her arms about the 
weeping girl, and buried her face upon her shoulder. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

To enjoy perfectly the prospect of a ball, we 
should be always young, always handsome, and 
always light-hearted: young, that we may not 
have lost the elasticity of hope ; handsome, that 
we may still possess the excitement of vanity ; and 
%ht-hearted, that no thought of past or passing 
annoyance may throw its cold, blank cloud over 
the horizon of present pleasure. There are a 
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thousand associations of light and beauty which 
we lose as we advance in years ; a thousand bright 
raons from which we awaken after the expe- 
rience of three or four seasons : palpitations y ieI4 
to placidity, bright eyes become less attractive than 
recnerche suppers ; and sweet tones are unable to 
compete witn champaign punch ; a pretty ankle 
&des before an ecarte table ; and a fine figure is 
out-rivalled by a long purse. Pleasant days of 
youth I when the world takes a tint from the san- 
guine heart, which bounds to mingle in its crowd : 
when every smile is trusted, and every profession 
is credited ; when kindness is paid back seven- 
fold; and the effect enjoyed without one mis^ving 
as to the cause I Pity that we cannot be aTwayt 
}roung ; and gambol through existence like a child 
in a flower-garden ; lingering where we list, cull* 
iog the brightest flowers, andscattering the weeds 
to the winds to take fresh root where they may I 
But these are not the reflections with which to 
enter an assembly in London ; these are not the 
feelings with which to stand shiverinff for twenty 
n^utes on a staircase ; surrounded by draughts 
and dowagers, powdered lackeys and pouting 
debutantes ; victimized between blonde and ba- 
vardage ; expending at once time, temper, and 
small-talk ; deafened by energetic applications to 
the knocker ; and wearied by the monotonous 
repetition of familiar or uninteresting announce- 
naents. These miseries are unnumbered in the 
^ticipating day-dream of uninitiated beauty, who 
pants for the happy moment when her satin slipper 
niay alight on the carpeted hall, and deems that at 
that delicious instant her triumphs are to begin. 
Yet these are, nevertheless, the purgatorial trials 
^hich precede the paradise (?) of a town rout ; 
these are the perils deprecated by the belle of 

L2 
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high taste and slender means, and loved by the 
modiste of high taste and high charges. 

On the nignt of Lady Blacksley's ball, her fidr 
niece escaped equally the Scylla of the breezy 
hall, and the Charybdis of the crowded staircase : 
the exhaustion of her bland ^smiles, and the dis- 
arrangement of her blonde dress ; she was seated 
in as pretty a little temple as ever enshrined mortal 
goddess, breathing the sweet breath of the choicest 
exotics, within the shade of a drapery of pale rose- 
coloured silk, under a lamp, whose u^ht fell softly 
about her like moonlight ; she had flowers in her 
bosom, and diamonds upon her brow : she was the 
queen of the revel ; and she had a host of little 
mncies sporting about her brain, of future profu- 
sion, and luxury, and triumph; which ^ve un- 
wonted animation to her eye, as it travelled over 
the many groups which were scattered throu^ 
the countess's spacious rooms. Colinet was soft 
in the distance, flatterers were near her ; her mirror 
had told her a pleasant tale that night, of which 
these voluble triflers were the agreeable echoes ; 
and, in short, Lady Clara Ashburnham had not 
looked so well — at least she had reason to tfiink so 
— ^for the last ten seasons. " Ten seasons P we 
hear some scornful young beauty exclaim, who is 
looking forward to her second period of delusion 
ajul delight. Yes, even so : Lady Clara had al- 
ready trodden the gay round until she had over- 
come its giddiness : but French lamps, and French 
tulle, and French manners, and French dances, 
have been most resuscitatory in their efiects on the 
modem antiques of our London drawmg-rooms. 
Lady Clara did look well, for she had neither 
spared the earl's note-case, nor the patience of 
her woman ; she looked well, for she had thirty 
thousand per annum in perspective, and a very be- 
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coming dress in possession: the noble lord her 
&ther had declared his perfect satisfaction with 
her appearance; and the noble lord her brother 
had decided that he really believed she had still a 
chance of getting married after all. 

The rooms filled rapidly, and the bowery recess 
tvherein Lady Clara had enshrined herself wa9 
soon occupied by a select party of her immediate 
friends : Mrs. Tenterton, the wife of a right Ihon- 
ourable diplomatist, and her five daughters (to 
whom Lady Blackslejr's niece was always particu- 
larly civil, as they were capital foils), were among 
the number ; her aunt^s half-sister. Lady Leslie 
Bamington, whose husband preferred claret to 
Colinet, and an entremet to an entrechat, was cha- 
peroning, or rather countenancing Lady Clara; 
and bein^ the junior, by five or six years, was re- 
ceiving her countenance in return. Lady Clara, 
who possessed excellent generalship, had deter- 
niined on not dancing for the first nour, in order 
tkat she might wear out the evening becomingly : 
the several Misses Tenterton stood beating time 
to the band with their sandalled feet, mentally re- 
wived to join the first set to which they were in- 
vited ; and sighing for a more efiicient chaperone 
than their mother, who, perhaps, thinking that one 
^plomatist sufficed in a family, and, moreover, 
filling her girls somewhat difficult to disperse in 
J ball-room, quietly left them to their fate. Lionel 
Well was urging Lady Clara to waltz : she was 
inexorable : the five daughters of Mrs. Tentertoik 
*oiiIed, and looked amiable, but Lovell was inex- 
orable in his turn, and remained quietly beside 
Lady Bamington. 

"Yonder goes Miss Escotville,** said Lady 
Clara, "about to waltz with Morton Mowbrey, I 
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protest : surely she should leave off waltzing, now 
she is on the eve of marriage." 

" Going to be married 1'* exclaimed the honour- 
able Mrs. Tenterton, in an accent of blended aston- 
ishment and annoyance ; ** Miss Escotville going tc 
be married, did you say ?" 

"How odd!" ejaculated the five daughters ol 
the lady at the same moment. 

** And yet, so it is,'* said Lionel Lovell, with a 
quiet smile ; " Miss Escotville is actually about to 
be married to the talented Lord Piedmont.** 

" A roue !" sneered Mrs. Tenterton, vnth a 
flushed cheek. 

"So ugly I" said her eldest daughter. Miss 
Tenterton had been a beauty. 

" Has such horrid whiskers T lisped the senti- 
mental Sanphira. 

"So tall and thin I such an animated finger- 
post 1** intonated the plump little Emily. 

" Dresses in such bad taste P' smiled Miss Mar- 
guerita — Marguerita was a model of preposterosity 
in fashion. 

"Never dances, and calls waltzing a boreP 
sneered Priscilla, the youngest, who had carried 
away more chalk on her little slippers during the 
season than either of her sisters. 

" And yet with all these imperfections to coun- 
terbalance a refined mind, travelled tastes, high 
manners, a large fortune, and brilliant connexions,*' 
said Lady Lesue Barnington, " Miss Escotville is 
satisfied to accept him as a husband." 

"Ohl undoubtedly," replied Mrs. Tenterton* 
with a smile of affected scorn, " it is a fine chance 
for a girl without sixpence. I have always said 
that Evelind Escotville knew pretty well the de** 
sous des cartes ! What an iniatuation on the part 
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of Lord Hedmont to throw himself away on a 
penniless coquette.** 

-With red hair— *^ 

"And sallow complexion — ** 

"No pretensions to figure — ^ 

** Always in the same style of dress — ** 

"And can neither galoppe nor dance the Ma- 
zurka— ** exclaimed the- young ladies one after the 
other, like the firing along a line for a feu-de-joie. 

Lady Barnington glanced towards Lovell. — 
"And yet/* she remarked calmly, "Lord Piedmont 
considers her as a fortune in herself. Calls her 
hair auburn — ^her complexion exquisite — her form 
perfect — her dress classical — and her dancing the 
true * poetry of motion.* Such, young ladies, i» 
the metamorphosizing power of love. I suspect 
that he would never reco^ise the original who 
»at for the sketch with which you have collectively 
&voured us. But enough of this. I hear that 
Godfrey Esham is returned from Spain ; he was, 
I believe, very intimate at Tenterton Lodge.** 

"Come, come, my dear Lady Barnington,*' saiJ 
fte mother, with one of her most sunny smiles, 
"do not look as though you suspect more than yoa 
care to express — really — ^*' and she laid her hand 
(and it was a very oeautifiil one, sparkling with 
gems) on the arm of her companion — " really it 
^ mere friendship, nothing more — where there 
*re so many girls, you are aware that young men 
are apt to be rather constant in their visits. 
Sapphira, my love, do move those heavy curls a 
little more backward; have you forgotten how 
frequently Mr. Esham told you that they destroyed 
the contour of your face ? Well, I am glad that " 
Godfrey is at last returned ; we have been long 
looking for him : indeed, his protracted residence 
^t Madrid was quite unaccountable. Poor fellow I 
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he used to devote nearly all his time to us ; gerie* 
rally, I mean, of course. He certainly taught 
Sapphira to recite, and to read the Italian poets ; 
but he would have been as ready to instruct the 
others, I have no doubt, had they possessed the 
same tastes." 

" I most cordially rejoice to hear that such is ihe 
case," said Lady Clara, with suppressed merri- 
ment ; " for I confess I had feared that the intelli- 
gence of his marriage would have been a shock to 
some individual of your family ; we may, under 
these circumstances, however, tell you that he has 
brought home his bride," — Mrs. Tenterton coldly 
withdrew her hand from the arm of Lady Barning- 
ton — " a lovely and accomplished Spanish woman. 
I hear she is a model of perfectibility." 

"And I suppose," interposed Lovell, " that all 
the elegantes in town will next season sport the 
veil and* the mantilla ; for, with her beauty, and 
his connexion, Mrs. Esham cannot fail to be a 
star." 

"I pitv her!" replied Mrs. Tenterton, with 
affected feeling. ^ As an acquaintance, die young 
man was eligible enough, but as a husband — 
horrid ! He has no character— no stability." 

" Something of a flirt, was he not ?" asked Lady 
Barnington, shrewdly. 

"A male coquette, my good friend: »o par- 
ticular in his attentions, but withal so inconsistent* 
Poor Esham fancied himself a poet ; wrote three 
charades and an epitaph, and foreswore the Muses 
— then he turned mineralogist, got cheated by a 
vender of alum spars, and gave away his cabinet; 
nay, I could cite a hundred of his extravagances* 
but le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle." 

" Well, well," laughed Lady Barnington ; ** he is 
DOW become a Benedict, and a woman of fashion 
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must never quarrel with the eccentricities of her 
lord, even though he were the veriest testa dura on 
the matrimonial list ; for, if she cannot turn his folly 
to account, at least it may avail her something pour 
passer le temps/* 

Mrs. Tenterton was in no mood for jesting : with 
five single daughters, every marriage out of her 
family was a distinct pang; and here, Godfrey 
Esham, with ten thousand a year, whom she had 
feasted, flattered, and she thought fascinated, for 
the last three seasons, had escaped her toils — 
actually overlooked her five girls, and thrown 
himself away upon a pair of horrid bkck eyes I 
Mrs. Tenterton thanked the fates that she had no 
bold black eyes in her family. She was herself a 
fine woman, as Morton Mowbrey had told her — 
the silvery-toned Morton Mowbrev — a perfect 
^tumnal rose I And he had not altogether for- 
feited his claim to good taste in the declaration ; 
for she was a tall, dashing, showy matron ; highly 
rouged, and looking as little passee as might be. 

"What sweet verses Mr. Esham wrote to Miss 
Daverson P' sighed Sapphira, casting up her eyes ; 
**I never think of them without being quite af- 
fected 1" Lovell smiled, as though he had perverted 
the lady's meaning. 

"Apropos," said Lady Clara, "have I not heard 
that Mr. Esham was some time ag« to have mar- 
ried that same Miss Daverson V* 

"Yes,** replied Mrs. Tenterton, "but you know 
^hat Sbakspeare says, — * These fellows of infinite 
tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies' 
fevours, they do always reason themselves out 
8gain,' and Esham is an exemplification of .the 
theory." 

" Yet I remember to have heard it hinted that 
be withdrew himself," said Lady Bamington ; 
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^butlbeg pardon; »^iss Daverson, if I migtak© 
not, is your niece.'* . 

«0h 1 pray do not apologize,;* smiled Mrs. Ten- 
terton ; "in affairs of tbat description, we feel much 
aswedoatcards; we ^^^ to our own points, and 
leave others to play »« ^hey please.** The lady 
spoke blandly, for she md smarted several times 
lider the lash of Lady liarnington during the ' 
progress of the conversation, and she now returned 
the taunt. Lady Barnington s predilection for the 
excitement of the card-tahle was well known, and 
k was said— but to repeat mere reports were idle ; 
what is not said of a fenaale gamester ? 

At this moment Lady Clara bent her je^^Ued 
head with even more than her wonted urbanity, 
and Mrs. Tenterton's eye followed hers, to dis-' 
cover the favoured object of the smile and the bow, 
« Who is that young man,'* she asked, carelessly, 
« who is endeavouring to make his way towards 
our TOrty ?** 

« That is Mr. Joseph Nichols,** said Lady Clara, 
** heir to the rich Mr. Roberts.** 

"Quite a corsair countenance!** sighed Sap- 
phira. 

«How remarkably well his hair is dressed,** 
followed up Marguerita. 

** For my part," said Lady Barnington, somewhat 
soured by the remark of Mrs. Tenterton, " I always 
want taste for the purse-proud progeny of over- 
grown tradesmen. Old Roberts was a mere 
money-making miser.** 

"Of course, under such circumstances your 
aristocratical ladyship will shrink from an intro- 
duction to this ill-descended Croesus,** quietly 
remarked L>vell. "Well, poor Nichols must 
console himself as he best may, though I confess 
myself sorry for him ; ay, and for your ladyship 
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al&o, for he is one of the best ecart^ players in 
town." 

** Is he indeed ?" exclaimed Lady Barnington ; 
** well, then, as I have no daughters to whom he may 
presume to offer his city civilities, I will venture to 
admit him to my soirees. Perhaps, Mr. Lovell, you 
will manage this for me." 

Poor Lady Clara ! she could have annihilated both 
the speakers, and she could have banished poor Mrs. 
Tenterton and her five gawky daughters to the minea 
of* Africa for having been guilty of listening to such 
treasoq against her intended lord ; but the evil was 
'committed; and she breathed more freely as LoveU, 
apparently wearied by his position, sauntered into the 
tetf-room. 

** Mr. Lovell is certainly a charming young man," 
said Mrs. Tenterton, as he disappeared, '< and de- 
cidedly a wit !" ^ 

** And a rake," added Lady Barnington, the glass 
of whose temper had been gradually lowering, aqd 
•was now below the freezing point; "and what is 
infinitely more underbred, he is a quizzer : he makes 
his own vices shine by the varnish of fashion, and 
renders the follies of others more prominent by the 
scalping-knife of his satire — I detest such char- 
acters !" 

"It must certainly be confessed that he spares 
neither friends nor foes, for even your ladyship's 
card-parties could not escape," said Mrs. Tenterton, 
with a polite smile of gratified spleen. " I heard the 
•other day of his having said that he thought your 
porter should be attired as the king of clubs, and 
your butler as Pam — the queen .of hearts, he forgot 
to add, must always be found with your ladyshipf so 
you must allow me to make that addition." 

" He has a very courtly way of saying ill-natured 
things," replied Lady Barnington in her turn: ^1 

Vol. L— M 
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remember he favoured us with a dissertation on 
matrimony the other evening; and was very fa- 
cetious on the subject of establishmenf-hunting, 
which he appears perfectly to comprehend in all its 
details ; and he vowed that he would rather be con- 
demned to the tread-mill for seven years, than be the 
mother of four or five unmarried daughters, * Such 
agonies,' said he, ^such lacing, and bracing, and 
lecturing, and attitudinizing, and starving ; 'and tying 
in, and stuffing out, and practising parts ; as thus : — 
tiie eldest to smile, and smile, and be— all smiles I 
the second to languish, and talk of Byron, and for- 
swear rouge ; the third to eat meat breakfasts, and, 
like the Moorish ladies, endeavour to be valuable by 
her weight, a female billiard-ball ; the fourth to wear 
jQounces, and gauzes, and feathers, and to look like 
the figures in Ackerman's Repository, — an animated 
milliner's block, as a sort of recommendation to the 
goods ; the fifth to quadrille, and galope, and pirou- 
ette, — a very Terpsichore to dance away the patience 
and the shoe-soles of the unwary.' This is a very 
sketcky outline of his oration, but we were all per- 
fectly convulsed with laughter ; and Godfrey Esham 
Towed it was the best thing he had heard since he 
returned to England." 

Mrs. Tenterton had been busied in arranging her 
Cachemire during this kind recapitulation of the wit- 
ticisms of Mr. Lionel Lovell. Lady Bamington 
looked so calm, and so collected, and so courteous ; 
she had repaid the King of Clubs, and Pam, a thou- 
sand fold ! Mrs. Tenterton felt that she had ; and 
suddenly catching a glimpse of some dear friend 
whom she had been dying to see for the last hour, 
she nodded a gentle " au revoir" to Lady Clara and 
her companion, and swept forward to the ball-room 
on the arm of her eldest girl, followed by the junior 
Misses Tenterton in couples. 

In five minutes, the low, lady-like laughter which 
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liad foOowed the retreat of the Tenterton family had 
died away, and the bowery recess was empty. 
Lady Bamington was on her way to the card-room, 
on the arm of a sallow East Indian general ; and 
Lady Clara was whirling ^cefully round in the 
waltz, with the plebeian hand of Mr. Joseph Nichols 
dasping her aristocratic waist. A diamond pin, of 
die largest dimensions and finest water, was flashing 
in her eyes ; and visions of a golden future were 
dancing over her brain. Ea^er questions of the 
gmtleman's identitj^ were asked by speculative dow- 
agers : received with shrugs and sneers by the inde- 
Mdent ; and by glances at their high-born and high* 
dressed daughters by the remainder. Noble earls, 
tnd right honourable younger sons knew him well, 
for they had seen ' him at the " clubs ;** and were 
aware that he paid freely for the privilege of hand- 
ling the same cards and dice as themselves ; many 
of them owed him money, and these were by far the 
most gracious ; for in the exuberance of their friend- 
iif they even offered to introduce him to poor cou- 
■ns, and plain sisters ; but Mr. Nichols had a game 
of his own to play that night, and the stake was a 
Ugh one ; consequently he declined to be made known 
to red hair, snub noses, and obliquity of vision, even 
in the persons of Lady Janes, Lady Sarahs, and hon- 
ourable misses ; and while Frank Harcourt, by dint 
of fine eyes and impudence, contrived to ingratiate 
lODself with half a score of court beauties, and to 
make each in her turn marvel who the luundsome, 
tgreeable Mr. Harcourt could be, where he had 
oome from, and who had brought him; his friend 
danoed wiUi no one but Lady Clara Ashbumham ; 
spoke to no one who was not in the Earl of Somer- 
^'ule's immediate set; and finally accompanied his 
lordship to a card-room, and contrived to lose a few 
thousands ere he left the table. The earl was all 
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urbanity ; and during the pauses in the game, hoped 
that his " dear Clara" would not be over-fatigued ; 
bftt the " dear girl" was so careless of herself, when 
she could spare others, that he feared she would suf- 
fer from her exertions, &c. &c. Mr. Nichols never 
doubted the genuineness of this parental anxiety for 
a moment ; his lordship the Earl of Somerville could 
have no possible motive for affecting all this senti- 
ment to so humble an individual as himself; and 
consequently Mr. Nichols became more convinced 
than ever, that the high-born, high-bred, and finely- 
dispositioned Lady Clara Ashburnham would be a 
prize indeed ! With this impression, two or three 
glasses of champaign, and an introduction to the 
earl's eldest son. Lord Ashburnham, Mr. Nichols 
returned to the ball-room on the arm of his noble 
friend ; and in ten minutes more he led Lady Clara 
down to supper. 

Lady Clara might have spared her agonies when 
she found herself at table with " the citizen," as Nich- 
ols had been more than once designated during the 
Cjjrening ; for he was as completely au fait in afi tKe 
mysteries of pine-ice and Roman-punch as her tena- 
cious ladyship herself: he perfectly understood the 
proper mode of blending such v^ines with such 
viands ; and he had a quiet manner of making himself 
useful, and an impressive method of saying compli- 
mentary nothings ; very acceptable to a lady who 
sometimes felt the want of such attentions. Lady 
Blacksley's ball did wonders for her niece ; and al- 
though on retiring for the night, Lady Clara stood 
for a moment opposite to her father, and laughed 
about " city suitors" and «* mercantile alliances," she 
nevertheless laid her head very complacently on the 
pillow, and dreamed all the remainder of the night of 
Belgrave Square, and four long-tailed grays. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

''Really, Miss Parsons, I can see no reason for 

ioor very great anxiety about Mr. Harcourt," said 
[rs. Wilkins, with some asperity; '*I suppose he 
does not come to see 'i^ouP 
" I should think not, ma'am," replied Miss Parsons. 
"You ^should think not! sharply echoed the 
'ridow ; *« I am sure not ; at your age, and in your 
circumstances, a young man of Mr. Harcourt's pre- 
tensions must be deranged to give you a second 

"Certainly, ma'am.** 

" Then, allow roe to tell you. Miss Parsons, that 
it is highly unbecoming in a sedate, elderly lady, to 
be speculating on the whereabout of gay young 
bachelors, and suffering her thoughts to be inces- 
notly filled with them : and now I beg that I may 
bear no more of this nonsense ; but be good enough 
to walk to the window, and tell me whether I did not 
bear a carriage stop at the door." 

Miss Parsons obeyed : " Yes, ma'am, a cabriolet." 

"Mr. Harcourt's cabriolet?" 

" Yes, ma'am," responded the companion, who had 
i^lved on not uttering the forbidden name. 

"Are they going to keep him in the street all 
day I" pettishly exclaimed the widow, giving a tre- 
mendous pull at the bell-rope ; " pray go and tell 
them t6 answer the door." 

"I will, ma'am," said Miss Parsons, and hurried 
from the room. Harcourt bounded up the stairs by 
threes, and entered Mrs. Wilkins's drawing-room 

MS 
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without the preliminary of an announcement. ** Here 
I am at last, my dear madam, just escaped froni the 
Countess of Blacksley's morning coterie, to have an 
hour's enjoyment with you. You are looking ad- 
mirably, my dear Mrs. Wiikins — no, I will not have 
a word about the sore-throat nor the cough," he added, 
seeing the lady on the eve of speaking ; " for as I told 
Lord Ashburnham last night, after dancing with six 
J)lain women, the best way not to yield to youB ail- 
ments is neither to look at nor think of them ; but 
between ourselves, my good madam, many of these 
ladies of quality are like drag-chains, both heavy and 
unsightly." 

" Fy I fy I you uncourteous cavalier," smiled the 
widow ; " have you no more respect for your aristo- 
cratic acquaintance than to talk thus? — I shall be 
afraid of faring very badly indeed at your hands, if 
you have no more mercy on them." 

** You afraid of faring ill at my hands 1" said Har- 
court, in a tone of reproach which was almost ten- 
der ; ** how little do you understand me 1 — I would 
rather give up all my titled acquaintance at once, 
than incur the risk of losing your good opinion." 

•• You do not — you do not," replied Mrs. Wii- 
kins, laying her hand oh his; and the lynx-eyed 
Frank Harcourt remarked at the instant, that though 
the marriage ring was still there, the mourning one 
had disappeared ; " but you must not talk of giving 
up the desirable connexions which you have formed 
— they may be of incalculable advantage to you in 
after-life ; and, meanwhile, if not absolutely profitable, 
they are very pleasant." 

"Profitable!" echoed Harcourt, with a smile of 
dubious meaning, as he twirled his hat between his fin- 
gers, and assumed a pretty, affected little species of 
confusion, " No, my dear friend, they are so very much 
the reverse of profitable, that I am afraid-*! fear — ^I — 
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but why should I give way to this false pride ? — ^why 
sboul4 I be ashamed to confess to you^ that my 
fioanees warn me that I must not be lured into the 
magic cirdes of high-lire, lest I bring myself into dif- 
ficulties, which, as a man of honour and principle, I 
have always considered it my duty to shun." 

As Frank spoke, he heard the trampling of his 
mortgaged horse in his unpaid-for cabriolet, under 
the window ; and he could have laughed at his own 
impudence ; but not so Mrs. Wilkins : the old lady 
was deeply edified, and suddenly recollecting that 
she had occasion to write a note to her banker, re- 
quested her exemplary young friend to be good 
enough to drive to Mr. Billington's, and to deliver it 
with his own hands. Frank promised obediencQ^ 
without suffering himself to betray a gesture of sus- 
picion as to the purpose of the visit to Lombard- 
street; and when the extremely concise communica- 
tion of Mrs. Wilkins to the respectable banker was 
duly sealed and addressed, he deposited it most care- 
fully in his pocket-book, having already made himself 
master of two passages of the missive ; the first 
teing, " Please to pay the bearer at sight," — and the 
second, " the sum of five hundred pounds." Perhaps 
there is not a more generous or amenable creature on 
earth, than a vain old woman, in the toils of a de- 
wgning, handsome, manoeuvring young bachelor. 

Frank set a full hour with the widow after he had 
pocketed her " Please to pay," heartily wishing her 
«it Twickenham or Timbuctoo, or anywhere, ex- 
cept in his way, when he might have been at the 
banker's ; but he remained quietly in Baker-street 
nevertheless, telling the amused and credulous Mrs. 
Wilkins very magnificent and magnified anecdotes of 
Lady Blacksley's assembly — what he had said to 
marquises, earls, and viscounts; and what dukes, 
baronsy and M. F.'s had said to him ; giving her a list 
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of his right honourable partners, and a detailed de« 
scription of their costume. In the course of their 
conversation, he initiated her into two or three po- 
litical secrets, learned at second-hand from cabinet 
ministers and court favourites ; and he ultimately 
left the old lady with her brain teeming with visions 
of revolution, and civil war, and the total. ruin of the 
funded interest. . . 

Just as he rose to depart, Harcourt inquired for 
Miss Parsons : he really begged her pardon, but he 
had not missed her before ; the widow smiled ; she 
supposed that Miss Parsons was in her room, or chiv- 
ing Uie dogs an airing in the back garden — in fact, 
she had not thought of her any more than Mr. Har- 
court ; Miss Parsons was not what she had been : 
there was a time when she made herself useful, and 
entertaining, and, in short, necessary to her ; but she 
had really ceased to be so lately. Harcourt laughed 
4n his sleeve ; but he said nothing against the po<»r 
companion, for he feared that in the event of iier 
leaving Baker-street, her successor mi^ht be more 
' difficult of management. The widow digressed to 
her nephew, Mr. Everard Wilkins : he was at Na- 
ples ; she scarcely knew whether to wish for his re* 
turn :-T-Frank decidedly did not. His habits did not 
assimilate with hers: he was extravagant, and 
thoughtless; frequented the most expensive civic 
entertainments, but had no idea of making a figure 
at the west end of the town : she would not have re- 
stricted his expenditure had he possessed proper 
ambition, such ambition as Mr. Harcourt's: the de- 
sire to increase in consequence and consideration : 
but, no, Everard was every inch a Wilkins — Frank 
almost writhed as he listened — spent his time and his 
aunt's money on the wrong side of the bar, and added 
nothing to the respectability of the family ; as a last 
resource, she had sent him abroad — Harcourt de- 
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voutly prayed that he might join the zingari, or turn 
bravo — it was possible that he might return an 
altered man, but she confessed that she had very 
little hope. Mr. Harcourt kindly condoled with her: 
it wds melancholy, that being her only relative, he 
should not sacrifice his own tastes and inclinations 
for such an aunt! but unfortunately, men seldom 
could wholly shake off the habits and tendencies 
which had grown up with them from boyhood ; for 
himself, accustomed to, and, indeed, in some degree 
identified with,'certain pursuits and associates as he 
wasy he feared that, with the best inclination in the 
world to do so, he should be unable to effect it. Mrs. 
Wilkins, in his case, saw no necessity for the effort : 
his pursuits were all praiseworthy — Frank felt his 
cachinnatory muscles fearfully convulsed — his asso* 
ciates were all unexceptionable : people of rank and 
title — poor Mrs. Wilkins had such an inordinate 
reverence for the aristocracy, that she never coulc^ 
connect any idea of littleness l|fi^tb*.<si lord, and her 

aspect deepened as the title becrowir 'more sonorous* 
^ %e of the holds which Harcourt had on her heart 
was his voluble mention of high names, and his fami- 
liar anecdotes of high people ; she loved to talk to 
her acquaintance of Mr. Harcourt's friend Lady 
Blacksley, and Mr. Harcourt's flirt Lady Clara Asn- 
burnham, and to initiate them into the mysteries 
of exclusive soirees and select conversazioni: she 
loved also to remark, with affected carelessness, 
that her champaign was considered very superior to 
that of the Earl of SomerviJle ; and that Lord Ash- 
burnham had threatened to come and lay siege to her 
claret Her friends listened to her, and laughed at 
her; and wondered at her infatuation for so self- 
sufficient and presuming a young man as Mr. Har- 
court, and not unfrequently were somewhat doubtful 
as to the veracity of his anecdotes ; but they all 
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afiieed that his reign must be a short one, for that 
Bus. WUkins womd certainly before long see the 
ridicule to which she was exposing herself at her 
years, by suffering herself to be made the tool of a 
needy adventurer. But these good people were 
mistaken ; Mr. M arsden looked gravej ' and became 
more sententious than ever ; Mr. Smith, the apothe- 
carjr, declared the widow not to be half so good a 
patient as she had been ; and Mr. Billington men- 
tioned in confidence, to half a dozen particular 
firiends, that she was becoming vastly extravagant 
The servants in Baker-street, meanwhile, alwavs 
hailed die appearance of the young barrister ; he 
was unexactin^ and liberal ; the very description of 
person who is mvariably the best attended to eveiT« 
where ; they treasured his jokes at their lady's table, 
and retailed them at their own ; in short, Harcourt 
was too popular, and had too much at stake, to' be 
^iasily set aside. 

His wants had b yome alarmingly numerous : his 
tastes fastidiousrfWficult : he had created for him- 
self so many imaginary necessities, that he felt it 
was now too late for him ever to recur to his original 
mode of life ; he had passed the Rubicon ; andlike 
Sybarite, who shrank from the crumpled rese- 
ts upon his couch, he shuddered as he thought of 
aiiHtim to" the coarseness and the collision of the 
cvery-day world. 




CHAPTER XV. 

^ Harcourt lost no time in visiting Lombard-street; 
his quick glance had not deceived him; Mr. Billington 
gravely, but courteously, handed over the amount of 
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the check ; and Frank, on the instant, asked for petit 
inky and paper, and sat down and wrote a neat letter 
of thanks to his very liberal and considerate patron- 
ess. This well-expressed epistle he transferred to 
ills waistcoat pocket, and springing into his cabricdetf 
drove as fast as he could through the cx>ntaminating 
avenues of the city. At Charing Cross he pulled up ; 
iUid desiring his groom to drive with all speed to 
Baker-street, and deliver the letter, he sauntered idly 
along towards the Horse Guards. He had not walkea 
above a hundred yards when his attention was ex* 
cited by the figure of a female in front of him ; she 
^as plainly, very plainly dressed ; but, nevertheless, 
hfft form was too perfect to escape observation ; Har« 
court saw at once that she was a gentlewoman, for 
there was a quiet gentility and retenue about her 
^hich seemed to deprecate impertinence, unprotected 
1U she was ; he remarked that she had an exquisite 
foot and ankle ; and he at once resolved to see if the 
fice of his incognita were worthy of her figure ; he 
passed her at a rapid pace, and then turned, and met 
her more slowly : as they approached each other, he 
partially intercepted her progress, and their eyes met ; 
involuntarily Haroourt murmured a hurried apology, 
and raised his hat;, the unknown bowed gracefully, 
but slightly, and quietly pursued her way. The 
young barrister stood for a moment on the trottoir, 
followinff her with his eyes ; an instinctive respect, 
for which he could not account, prompted him to 
suffer her to depart without interruption ; but as he 
looked at her plain dress of dark silk, and her close 
bonnet, and remembered that she was unattended, and 
consequently unprotected, the feeling wore away — 
she could be nobody, and she was decidedly the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen : and he consequently 
deternnned at all events, and at all hazards, to see 
where she was going, and if possible to discover who 
she was. For this laudable purpose, he followed her 
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down Parliament-street, and rather to his satis&c- 
tion than his surprise, saw her traverse Westtnioster 
Bridge. **A suburban," he muttered between his' 
teeth. '* I thought so ; a milliner, or the daughter of 
a retired tallow-chandler — but she is too handsome 
for the suburbs." Still the unknown walked on, until 
they were fairly beyond the streets, and then ^ 
quickened her pace. " Egad I she is leading me a 
pretty dance I" was the next ejaculation of Harcourt; < 
yet still he pursued her. At length the^ reached a 
part of the road which had an air of cockney ra- 
rality about it, wondrously amusing to the youog 
barrister; nursery-grounds stretched along on one 
side of them to a considerable distance, and on tbs 
other, the prim-looking houses receded slishtly firoffi 
the contamination of the public thoroughfare, and 
displayed each its dusty clump of shrubs, and patch 
of dingy turf, within a green-painted wooden railii^*' 
By this time the patience of Harcourt had Mnj 
ebbed away; his provoking incognita had not even 
once turned her head, to encourage him by a second 

{glimpse of her bright black eyes : he could desist no 
onger ; he was resolved that his adventure should 
not turn out a mere wild-goose chase ; and yet the 
peculiarly dignified and quiet demeanour of the un- 
known beauty awed him in despite of himself. Bat 
Harcourt had been too long habituated to self-indul- 
gence to suffer a feeling of deference for he knew not 
whom, to thwart him in any gratification of his fancy ; 
and accordingly he quickened his pace, and on reach- 
ing the fair pedestrian, he addressed to her one of 
the many flippant impertinences which rise so natu- 
rally to the lips of idle and dissolute young men, and 
which wound in proportion as they are contemptible. 
The lady stopped, shuddered slightly, and then re- 
covering herself, hurried forward at a more rapid 
pace than before. But Harcourt had gone too fiur to 
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mede ; he had also seen once more a countenance of 
perfect beauty turned on him for an instant more in 
KMTow than in anger ; and as he traced the expres- 
aoD of alarm which instantly succeeded that sorrow, 
be only felt a more perfect conviction that she was 
not yet within reach of protection. Two or three 
Bufividuais whom they passed looked towards the 
' youig barrister with a low smile of cunning enjoy- 
inent, as though they comprehended his employment, 
and felt no disposition to interfere with it ; and even 
^ yiHe Harcourt loathed the look of vulvar understand- 
ing which they cast on him, he nevertheless felt more 
assured in his impertinence. In vain he protested, 
besought, and threatened : — " Leave I in pity leave 
me P* was the only reply which he could extort frorn 
his victim ; but the voice in which the words were 
breathed was so low and musical, that it counter- 
acted the petition. Still they proceeded, and still 
Harcourt became more impertinent ; he uttered in- 
sulting flatteries, he made insulting proposals ; the 
ladv*s breath heaved thickly, her cheeks were flushed, 
and the tears stood in her eyes. Suddenly she 
stopped; an unnatural energy seemed to give her 
on tlie instant the powers of utterance and action. 
"Sir," she said, in a steady voice, as she raised her 
eyes proudly to his, ** you have mistaken me — I am 
poor and unprotected, but I am not an object for in- 
sult As you are a gentleman — as you are a man — 
distress me no further." 

** Were you one degree less beautiful, I would obey 
ou on the instant," said Harcourt, with a light 
augh: "but the thing is impossible: I can no more 
suffer you to escape me than I can live without in- 
haling the breeze of heaven. Come, come, this is 
idle coquetry ; unworthy of you, and tantalizing to 
meP 

"Unhand me, sir!" almost shrieked the terrified 

Vol. I.— N 
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S' ly as Harcourt grasped her mrm ; but he held her 
t 
/'Is there no help — no hopeP she exclaimedf 
-wildly, gazing round her with a look of horror and 
alarm. 

^Both, madam,'' said a voice near them, and a 
young man of gentlemanly and prepossessing exte* 
nor stood beside the affrighted female : ^ I repeat the 
l^y's words, sir," he continued, with calm firmness, 
''as you are a ^ntleman — as you are a man — ^insult 
her no further.'*^ 

^ Oh 1 you are the fair one's champion, young sir ; 
^m I not to understand as much ?" asked Harcourt, 
insultingly: ''a modern Quixote, wandeijng over 
the wond to rescue distressed damsels, and to punish 
their oppressors. You will have plenty of work on 
your hands in the purlieus of London." 

**Not sufficient to weary me in well-doing," re- 
plied the stranger, with dignified self-possession: 
** and now, siiv I request no longer ; but I insist that 
ypu release the lady." 

^Insist!" repeated Harcourt, elevating his eye- 
brows with an expression of contemptuous scorn : 
** may I take the liberty of inquiring by what author- 
ity you insist ?" 

•* By mine — by mine," gasped out the bewildered 
girl, with that instinctive feeling of trust which is so 
peculiar to innocence, and which the appearance of 
the stranger so involuntarily bespoke ; struggling, as 
she said so, to disengage herself from the grasp of 
Harcourt, — " by my authority." 

" Are you satisfied, sir ?" asked the stranger. 

" Oh, perfectly 1" replied the baffled barrister, with 
a bow of affected ceremony, releasing the lady as he 
saluted her champion ; ** who could be otherwise ? I 
have, however, at least the merit of having effected 
an introduction between two persons who appear to 
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understand each other by a species of freemasonry ; 
and whose acquaintance seems likely to ripen as sud- 
denly as it has been formed." And turning on his 
heel with an invidious smile, which ill-concealed 
the annoyance that he really felt, he slowly retraced 
his steps. 

What increased the mortification of Harcourt was 
the conviction, which, in spite of himself, he could not 
avoid feeling, that the intruder who had so uncere- 
moniously interfered with his amusements was a gen- 
tleman, and moreover one of the finiest men he had 
seen for some time : the latter consideration perhaps 
stung him the most ; relying as he did on his per- 
sonal appearance for fortune. Frank wondered who 
and what he was, and whether he were really a 
stranger to the beautiful girl for whom he had stood 
forward as a champion : altogether, his temper was 
considerably ruffled ; he had not discovered who 
the fair one was ; he had taken a long^ unsatis- 
fectory walk ; had been baffled, overreached, and set 
at naught : and .blended with all these unsatisfactory 
reflections, a suspicion rose in his mind that he had 
somewhat tamely yielded to the interference of a 
third party ; the calm flashing of the stranger's dark 
eye no longer met his own, and he began to wonder 
that he had not more resolutely stood his ground 
against the intrusive unknown. Such were the 
cogitations of Frank Harcourt as he recrossed the 
bridge, and sauntered towards Regent-street. ' The 
adventure of that day he never told at the clubs ; for 
twist and twine it as he would, he felt that he made 
but a poor figure in the picture ; and, consequently, 
he resolved that it should remain locked up in his 
own breast, with sundry other little incidents, quite 
as consistent, and not one whit more creditable. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Harcourt had proceeded a considerable distance, 
ere the stranger, who had so generously stepped for- 
ward to the succour of the lovely girl wnom the 
young barrister was persecuting, ventured to address 
nis trembling companion. With the cause of his 
firmness, the effect appeared to have abandoned him; 
and he stood beside his fair charge, little less em- 
barrassed than herself. That she was very beauti- 
ful he now remarked for the first time, for the im- 
f)ulse of a kind heart had alone prompted him to the 
ine of conduct which he had pursued. Harcourt's 
last insulting speech, — insulting alike to him to whom 
it was addressed, and to her before whom it was ut- 
tered, — still rang in his ears ; and for some time he 
continued silent, fearful lest the timid and trembling 
girl should attribute to him an inclination to avaU 
himself of the ungener6us hint with which her perse- 
cutor had quitted them. But no dread of this de- 
scription was on the heart of the unknown beauty; 
the agony of the last half-hour had wholly subdued 
her, and her emotion was so great that she was un- 
able immediately to proceed. Eustace, for it was he, 
on his way to Mr. Brockendon's cottage at Brixton, 
where he was to meet Norton, the novelist, at ditt- 
ner that day by appointment, stood for somte mo- 
ments irresolute as to the line of conduct he should 
pursue, in order to render the situation of his com- 
panion as little distressing as possible : once he raised 
his hand to his hat, with the intention of bidding 
her a respectful farewell : but when he looked to- 
wards her, and remarked her agitation, and remeoA« 
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bered her beauty, and thought that she was possibly 

still at some distance from her home; when he re- 
flected, above all, with what ready trust she had re- 
signed herself to his protection, and relied on his 
rescue from insult and annoyance, he felt that his 
duty towards her was as yet but partially performed, 
and he lingered to offer his further seryices, should 
she be willing to accept them. 

At length he ventured to address her: — "You are 
alaraied, madam ; will you suffer me to extend my 
protection to you until you reach home ?" 

" Is that fearful man gone ?" was the exclamation 
in reply, as the timid girl swept back her long dark 
ringlets with her hand, and raised her eyes to Eus- 
tace, ** Will not he return when you have left me ?** 

"I will not leave you," said Eustace, who saw 
that she was bewildered by terror ; " lean oh my arm, 
madam, and I will accompany you whithersoever 
you desire." 

The lady obeyed instinctively ; and passing her 
hand through the arm of Mortimer, she silently and 
slowly continued to advance along the pathway, until 
they stood opposite to the house which has been 
abeady described as that tenanted by Mrs. Syden- 
haoi. Not a word had been spoken since she had 
thus unequivocally trusted herself to his protection : 
agitation on the one side, and delicacy on the other, 
had suspended all conversation. As they reached the 
entrance-gate, Agnes recognised the tall, thin figure 
of her grandmother, standing near it, watching for 
her return ; and with a stifled exclamation of delight, 
she disengaged herself from the stranger, and spring- 
ing towards her natural guardian, fainted on her 
bosom. The alarm of Mrs. Sydenham was exces- 
sive: she glanced hurriedly from her senseless grand- 
child to the mild and gentlemanly countenance of 
Bustace ; and he aRswered the inquiring look by a 

N2 
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few words of hurried explanation. With a blesshig, 
uttered from the very depths of a stricken spirit, 
Mrs. Sydenham suffered him to assist in bearing her 
precious charge into the house, and there, as the ago- 
nized old lady tore away the close bonnet which had 
in a great degree concealed the beauty of the coun- 
tenance it shaded, and the long glossy ringlets fell re- 
dundantly about her reclining figure, Eustace had 
leisure and opportunity to remark how fair a crea- 
ture he had that day rescued from impertinence and 
peril. For a time she conjtinued insensible, but when 
signs of returning animation began to repay their 
united efforts, Eustace reluctantly, but generously, 
suggested the propriety of his own departure ; a pro- 
posal which elicited fresh acknowledgments from the 
grateful Mrs. Sydenham, with permission to call on 
the morrow to make inquiries for Miss DaveneL 
Eustace laid his card on the table, pressed the ex- 
tended hand of his hostess, uttered some incoherent 
expressions of solicitude for her grandchild, took an- 
other long look at the beautiful, pale creature before 
him, and left the house. 

Eustace was unconscious that he had, withm the 
last two hours, opened a fresh page in the volume of 
existence ; that the ground-spring of his spirit had 
burst its bounds, and that its pure waters were welling 
out, brightening and gladdening every feeling of his 
heart. Every external object appeared to be invested 
with a new beauty: the sky was bluer and more 
beautiful ; the earth, with its thousand boughs and 
blossoms, had never, even when he stood among his 
own dear meadows, looked half so lovely ; and as he 
walked rapidly towards the cottage of Mr. Brock- 
endon, every busy face which be met seemed to him 
to wear a smile of gladness and delight He moved 
Hke one within a charmed circle ; his dreams were 
all of brightness and beauty ; and he almost fancied 
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that be yet felt the pressure of the small hand which 
had so lately rested on his arm, and met the gaze of 
the large dark eyes which had . been raised to his, 
^ith an expression of appeal more beautiful than 
smiles. 

Such was the revery from which Eustace awoke 
to the consciousness of being within ten paces of 
Mr. Brockendon's residence; and in five minutes 
more, he had passed the wicket, traversed the well- 
kept little garden, and was standing beneath the rustic 
verandah with the knocker in his hand. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

*' ' Sbbk constancy in wind, or com in phzS, 
Believe a woman, or an epitaph ; 
Or any otlier tlung that's false ;'" 

Declaimed Mr. Brockendon, as a smart footboy 
threw open the door of a delightful room, half 
library and half snuggery, and announced Eustace. 
"Here is Mr. Smithson, who promised to be at my 
Tusculum at the latest by half past three o'clock, in 
order that we might talk over sundry weighty mat- 
ters of fashion and finance with clear heads and 
unencumbered intellects ; and he arrives within ten 
minutes of five, having just calculated to a nicety the 
precise time which it will require to arrange his haur 
after his walk, utter a few comments on the unusual 
circumstance of a fine day, and be introduced to 
Mr. Norton, to whom I now beg most particularly 
to make him known." 
** An unforeseen occurrence/' commenced Eustace, 
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as he returned the bow of " the popular novelist,'* and 
looked towards his host. 

" Oh ! yesj yes, that is perfectly understood : un- 
foreseen occurrences happen every day to well- 
looking young bachelors ; at least so they tell me, 
for I am past all romantic adventures myself, and 
can walk from Temple Bar, or Pimlico, to Brixton 
Rise three times a week, in the most commonplace 
way in the world." 

" Nothing unpleasant, I trust, sir ?" said Mr. Nor- 
ton. 

" By no means," was the reply, as a slight blush 
mounted to the brow of Eustace. 

"Well, well: this is no confessional, my young 
friend," said the host, who perceived at once that 
Eustace had no inclination to impart the anecdote, 
be what it might ; " and now I will ring for the lad to 
initiate you into the mysteries of my sanctum, from 
which I hope you will make as speedy a return as 
may be consistent with your comfort." As he spoke, 
he rang for the attendant, and Eustace was ushered 
into the chamber of Mr. Brockendon. It was with 
some curiosity that he entered it, for there is usually 
much of the disposition and pursuits of an individual 
to be inferred from the furniture and arrangement of 
bis peculiar apartment. It was so in this case; 
literature and luxury were evidently the two leading 
passions of its occupant ; the bed was a modern, taste- 
liil piece of furniture, which almost in appearance 
negatived its use: the light and graceful hangings 
fell carelessly over an arrow with a golden head k la 
Parisienne. Over the mantel hung an exquisitely- 
executed portrait in oils, which, from its remarkable 
likeness to himself, Eustace at once decided to be 
that of his father ; and beneath it, in a richly- wrought 
frame, a group of flowers, evidently coloured by a 
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female hand ; there was a rose, — a pale, modest, hal& 
opened blush rose ; a small branch of forget-me-not, 
a sprig of flowering myrtle, and a slender twig of 
apple-blossom ; it had apparently been painted for 

Sears; and Eustace had his own suspicions that 
Ir. Brockendon had himself gone through some of 
the ** romantic a*dventures,7 at which he now afiected 
to smile. 

Round the apartment were suspended a series of 
proof engravings from Hogarth ; and in a recess 
hung an exquisite Hebe ; Eustace stood and gazed 
on it for a long interval with intense admiration : — 
the high, smooth, polished brow ; the bright gazel-like 
eyes, the long luxuriant hair, the partially revealed 
throat ; the rich, ripe, parted lips ; — it seemed almost 
to breathe ! On either side of the window were a 
set of book-shelves : Eustace glanced at the titles of 
the volumes ; the Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, 
Scott's Waterloo, Emerson's Greece, Parry's North- 
ern Expedition, a Book of Roads, Hazlitt's Stage ; 
pocket editions of Homer, Virgil, Euclid, Goldsmith, 
and Burns ; small copies of me Spectator, Tatler, 
and Idler ; a library set of Miss Terrier's " Marriage" 
—the first volume lying open at the description of 
Lady Juliana Courtney ; a Treatise on Mathematics ; 
a Phrenological Lecture, taken down in short-hand, 
and neatly stitched into red leather covers ; — such 
were the somewhat heterogenous contents of the 
shelves. Some loose music, principally little French 
and Spanish romances, and a few of Madame Ves- 
tris's most popular songs, lay on a side- table. Eustace 
smiled as he ran over their titles ; and then, with the 
smile still on his lips, descended to the apartment in 
which he had left his host. 

When he entered, Mr. Norton was speaking with 
g[reat animation : " I admit the position, my good 
sir; I am quite prepared to allow that the literary 
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taste of the public is in a most factitious state ; but 
it is nevertheless a sophism to assert that literary 
men are the proper objects of blame 2 if they were 
writing for themselves, and themselves only, I con- 
sider it very questionable whether one out of a score 
would adopt the line of thought or composition in 
which he now appears, and for which he is accord- 
ingly answerable. Never, perhaps, was there more 
said on the subject of a " reading public ;" but, strictly 
speaking, it is a misnomer to apply such an appella- 
tion to the mass of persons of the present day, who 
devour volume after volume with a false appetite, 
and a pre-engaged imagination. The perusal of ro- 
mances, novels, light biographies, and lighter poetry 
does not, to me at least, constitute a * reading char- 
acter ;' I consider — " 

" But what I quarrel with," interposed Mr. Brock- 
endon, " is the fact of literary men throwing off 
these identical * light' works of which you are even 
now speaking ; when a little more study and a little 
more time would enable them to write works 
which — " 

" No bookseller would willingly purchase,** inter- 
posed Norton in his turn ; " the thirst for variety and 
excitement is at present so painfully prevalent in 
England, that readers will not allow themselves 
either reflection or time enough to enable them to 
comprehend and to digest scientific volumes, which 
require research, industry, and accuracy in their 
author ; steadiness, concentrated attention, and relish 
in their readers. The periodical press (than which 
none knows better the taste of the public) gives us, 
every month and week, decided proofs of this ; those 
•watchmen of literature,' as they have been very 
aptly called, will hail the appearance of works of a 
higher order, — congratulate their readers on the ap- 
pearance of such learned, elaborate, and highly- 
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talented productions, and recommend them in good 
set phrases : but they nevertheless dismiss them in 
a giogle column, sometimes in the half of one ; lest 
their subscribers should complain of the heaviness 
of their own number ; and then spread extracts and 
onticisms of a mere work of fancy over their pages, 
with a point and profusion which enable them at 
once to render their own labours light and accept- 
able, and to create an interest for the work or works 
K) noticed. Booksellers will only purchase what 
tbey suppose the public likely to read ; and thus the 
lesnied and scientific writer finds a dull market, 
where the compiler of fiction meets a free and ready 
tab. Is it wonderful then that an author should easily 
persuade himself to spare at once his mind, his pocketi 
and his temper?'' 

"I have, however, heard some novelists complain 
of a ^ dull market,' as you express it," said the host* 

** Doubtlessly — and wherefore? because every idler 
who takes a pen in hand, and soils a given number 
of pages, fancies his kite an eagle ; and will not be 
convinced, even by experience, that his work cannot 
hrook the sunlight of criticism — " 

"Well, well,'' laughed Mr. Brockendon, **here is 
tbe announcement of dinner ; a work illustrated by 
plates, firom which I trust that we shall all make 
copious extracts, and one of the party at least I know 
by experience is well able to discuss the * leading 
article.'" And as he spoke he led the way into the 
dining-room. 

There is a decided charm in a bachelor-dinner; 
that is, where the host has the true savoir vivre, a 
good income, an unexceptionable cuisine, and a first- 
»te cellar ; this was precisely the case at Mr. Brock- 
endon's; his single attendant, his familiar as he al- 
ways called him, seemed to have been born for the 
express purpose of ministering to his present master ; 
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he required no orders, he ^vaited no bidding ! he ap* 
peared endowed with the spirit of true, quiet, antici* 
pating inspiration ; he felt every want, and adminis- 
tered to it ere it was expressed. Mr. Brockendon 
was never so much at his ease as when at the head 
of his own table : literally his own, as he was wont 
to say, without a petticoat to dispute his prerogative : 
he had tried an old maiden aunt, but she lectured 
him, and starved his maids ; then he brought home 
a young niece, a pretty rosy-cheeked girl, who. gave 
him bad dinners, and forgot to pay his bills — ^ran 
about the neighbourhood to balls and parties, and 
laughed at his dressing-gown and slippers — so, find- 
ing that neither his household nor his comfort pros- 
pered under female management, he sent his old 
aunt back again into Yorkshire, and got his niece 
married ; and then contentedly settled down, after 
dismissing these unquiet spirits, with his familiar at 
his elbow, to do as well as he could, bachelor-wise. 
A shade would occasionallv steal over his features 
as he talked thus, and the thoughts of Eustace invol- 
untarily recurred to the group of flowers in his 
chamber, and suggested to him that his host had not 
always dwelt so complacently on the fact of a soli- 
tary home as he now did, or at least affected to do ; 
and perhaps Eustace was right, but there is a kind of 
bitter enjoyment in jesting at happiness which has 
been wrenched from us, or passed us by ; we love 
to seem superior to the blight which has nevertheless 
left its corrosion, even if it has failed utterly to anni- 
hilate ; and we only expose the canker-worm within, 
while we imagine that we are shrouding it among 
the closest folds of our hearts. 

The dinner was an admirable one ; Apicius might 
have taken a place at the board, and risen with a 
smile upon his lips from the feast ; the Madeira had 
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nide three voyages to India) €uid been cellared for a 
foarter of a century ; and the champaign was iced. 
- *<Wine is like beauty^ both are seductive, and both 
ire subtle," said Mr. Norton, as he watched the 
ipuUes which rose laughing to the brim of his glass; 
*we can little resist either. 

''Moore has a melody on that subject,*' observed 
the host with a siiiile, " but I have lost all faith in the 
theory-i-pretty enough on paper — you yourself have 
dooe some very smart things in that way — * beautiful 
oeations,' as one o£ the reviews called your women^ 
I remember — '* 

"Come, come, spare me, I beseech you," said 
Norton, gayly* 

"Spare you! why, you know you ran about with 
the review in your pocket for a week, and, for aught 
I bow, slept with it under your pillow — you authors 
tre the most gullible of all animals, to believe what 
th editor of a two-and-sixpenny, half-crown, or 
«^ghtpenny periodical says of you, or to you, when 
you should know that the whole system is a job." 

** Not the whole, my good sir ; that much of the 
machinery of periodical criticism is defective, I am 
ready to allow ; but not all." 

" lou could not, meanwhile, have selected a bet- 
ter designation than that of machinery," said Mr. 
Brockendon ; " the reviewing system is a piece of 
niachinery, of which half a dozen influential book- 
ftilers are the mainspring — Mr, So-and-so publishes 
It book ; no matter what it is, he has purchased the 
copyright, and the work must be sold : now there 
we a set of people in the world, ay, and a numerous 
body they are moreover, who never presume to judge 
of the merits of any description of literature for 
themselves, and they must be taught to read this said 

Work; accordingly it is sent to — say Mr. for 

instance ; there 1 am sure of my man ; down he sits, 

Vol. I.~0 
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to say as he is paid for saying, that the book is a 
good book, and a pleasant book, and a talented bode 
-—and he makes mysterious allusion to the dashes 
and asterisks contained in its pages, and gravely in* 
forms the public that it has caused ' a great sensation 
in the circles of ton'— -or that * many of its incidents 
must be yet fresh in the memories of his fashionable 
readers' — paugh V* 

" You are sure of your man," smiled Mr. Norton ; 
''but, believe me, you are prejudiced in asserting 
such conduct to be universally pursued by theeditcars 
of these works — I can personally assure you of your 
error, for I have experienced far different treatment; 
the age of truckling is almost over — honesty will, for 
the future, be the best policy, and the periodical in- 
terest was probably never m better hands than at 
present." 

** Ay, you are a favourite, Norton ; the critics are 
with you : but suppose you were to publish a woriL 
anonymously, do you imagine that the reviews wodd 
extol and extract, and the public read and applaud 
as they do, when they take up the volume and see 
your name on the title-page ?" 

** Most assuredly not — and the reason is palpabk 
—reviewers hold themselves, in some degree, respcm- 
sible to the public, to give them copious extracts trom 
the works of a popular writer ; and, although I doutU 
not that they would do me equal justice as a strangOTi 
I am quite ready to believe that it would be at km 
length : as regards the public, I am of a different 
opinion — I think it highly probable that they would 
throw aside an author's best work, did they not kno^i 
it to be his, to read his worst, if his name were at 
tached to it, and chanced to be that of a favourita 
The very knowledge of this fact hampers, to a pain^ 
ful degree, the periodical critics ; and, in a hundred 
instances, I am aware of very talented papers having 
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\)een refused acceptance, even when tendered gra« 
taitously, by the same men who have paid enormous 
sums for very inferior articles by established favour* 
ites—the caterers for public amusement are not here 
ta blame, but the puolic themselves ; who, sooner 
than submit to the exertion of forming their own judg- 
ment, will contentedly pass by an unopened mine of 
talent, to gather scanty returns from the overworked 
vemsof an exhausted one.^ 

''You shall judge between us, Mr. Smithson," 
odd the host 

** You do me an honour of which I am not worthy,** 
ie[died Eustace ; ** I have ever been accustomed to 
consult the professional critics as oracles, without one 
mi^ving as to their principles or motives : I have, at 
times, differed from them in opinion, but I have never 
had a suspicion of their honesty." 

Mr. Brockendon smUed : ** Old men are apt to be 
opinionated, it is true ; but nevertheless I will leave 
mv cause in your hands, until this day twelvemonth, 
when I will claim your decision ; and you will be the 
better able to come to one fearlessly and honestly, 
young gentleman, as I have obtained for you, should 
you think proper to accept it, the sub-editorsWp 
which I mentioned to you when we met at Mr. Pear- 
ion's, with a salary of two hundred a year — and if 
you can then lay your hand on your heart, and tell 
me, as a man of honour, that you have come un- 
scathed from the furnace — " 

" My life on it, he will P' exclaimed Norton, as the 
cheek of Eustace crimsoned with grateful emotion ; 
** nor will he be the first who has done so ; though 
he may be the only one capable of convincing you 
that a critic may be an honest man." 

" If a critic can indeed be one, he will — " said Mr. 
Brockendon, as he grasped the hand of Eustace, and 
shadbg the light from his eyes for a moment, rang 
fcr coffee. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Surely there is not in the world any thing much 
more desolate than the appearance of a usually 
well-appointed establishment after a public night: 
house, mistress, and servants, there is a cold, conv- 
fortless, crabbed look about each and all, enough to 
scare good-humour for a week. Faded flowers, 
chalked floors one mass of dirt and disorder, smoked 
lamps, spilt oil, rent hangings: the very demon of 
desolation might sit and grin over the ruins of a spent 
ball I In such a condition was the mansion of^ the 
Countess of Blacksley on the morning after her 
assembly, when her niece, with some difficulty, 
threaded her way to the one unpolluted apartment, in 
which sat her ladyshitp, with a cup of chocolate 'by 
her side, and the Morning Post in her hand. 

" I was just wishing for you, Clara," exclaimed 
the countess, as she entered : " I've a great mind to 
send Barton to the editor of this vile paper, and re- 
fuse to pay for the notice of my night ; such work 
as he has made of it I though I must say, my dear, 
that you are partly the cause.'* 

** I, my dear aunt !" 

** Yes ; — here it is, — here it is ; — I thought I should 
have choked ;" and the countess raised her glass to 
her eye, and read aloud : " * Among the distinguished 

Siests we remarked the Duke of Dumbarton, the 
uke and Duchess of Anster, Earl and Countess 
Bentherway,*and so on ; — but mark: * Lord Frederic 
Masterton, and Mr, Joseph Nichols, heir to Mr. 
Roberts;* — ^horrible ! shocking I as though he had 
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bought a ticket, and got in through the interest of 
one^s butler or one's woman ; — ^while, if I mistake 
wt, Clara, you brought him.*' 

*' Certainly, madam ; and I dare say you had more 
objectionable guests.** 

^Impossible, my dear ; why he is a citizen/* 

**And a very rich one, aunt** 

^ A man who has no connexions.** 

"But a large property.** 

"Without any thing to recommend him — ^ 

"But his money." 

"Pshaw ! I have no daughters to marry.** 

"But you have a niece." 

"Lady Blacksley let fall her eye-glass, and looked 
•iniertly in the face of Lady Clara : " On my honour, 
07 love, I had quite forgotten that; but are you 
i^usT" 

" Perfectly, my dear aunt ; he has thirty thousand 
•year.** 

"Ha! very true — ^you are decidedly right: you 
!*tt do a great deal with thirty thousand a year ; or, 
'you should find him too bad, you might separate ; 
|H you know, he can be compelled to make you a 
baodsome allowance in the event of such an occur- 
ftace.** 

" I have ahready thought of that** 

"Very prudent and proper, my love; and I think 
you may do a great deal worse :-— only I wish this 
bonid editor had not inserted his name so conspicu- 
<HiBly in my list ; it really does not look well — it has 
spoiled all.** 

" And such a name !** 

" Ay, as you say, Clara, such a name : but, how^ 
^^i it signifies very little ; money is the considera- 
tittt, my dear : and really he is not so very bad.** 

Lady Clara smiled bitterly. 

02 
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** And what says Lord Somerville T does he ap- 
prove of this speculation ?** 

" Can you doubt it ? Ashbumham is in debt, and 
likely to become more so ; creditors are clamorous* 
and bankers sulky : he may borrow money from hi^ 
son-in-law, and repay him m civilities," 

" Very true, my dear, and a very equitable cx^ 
change ; Mr. Nichols has more money than he wants* 
and my brother more politeness than he needs ; and 
thus they may barter their advantages, and both b^ 
gainers." 

** The man is tolerable enough, considering, that I 
must admit," said Lady Clara ; " all I fear is, that 
papa may not find him quite so amenable as he ex- 
pects ; for I assure you that last night at supper he 
talked en homme qui se connoit, and sported a few 
opinions which somewhat startled my complacency " 

** Mere manoeuvring, depend on it," said the count- 
ess, taking a sip at her chocolate ; '' trying how fiur 
he might go i take my advice, my dear, stand out for 
four horses, and — at leasty three thousand a year, 
in the event of an arrangement — ^you understand 
me — a separate establishment." 

" Yes," replied the bride aspirant, teasing the count- 
ess's Italian greyhound witn her glove, "but do 
you think we may venture to be so positive without 
i^isk of alarming him as to our motives ? You know, 
my dear aunt, tlie man may imagine that I am going 
to marry him from affection : those sort of people 
have such extraordinary opinions of themselves— 
and it would not do to undeceive him beforehand; 
if he be misled in the business by his own vanity, 
certainly I am not to blame— there is not a rational 
being in the world who could not open his eyes to 
the truth, if he would hear it ; and consequendy it 
would be very unwise in me to undertake the office, 
when such a step would blight my own prospects." 
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" Not to be thought of, decidedly ,** conceded the 
countess; ''it would be absolute madness: and if 
you do marry a plebeian, why, Clara, your family 
must support you ; and you will not be the first* who 
ks enabled city gold to blend with high birth : — but 
the man has horrid relations, I hear." 

** Yes, I believe he has ; but of course I shall not 
1X)untenance them." 

**Most certainly not, the thing is not to be thought 
of; no Mrs. Jenkins or Mr. Tomkins must b^ ad- 
Butted beyond your servant's hall, or you are com- 
mitted at once — there are inconveniences attendant 
on these plebeian alliances." 

" Ay, truly ; but on the other hand — " 

"Surely, surely, my love, on the other hand, the 
Bpecolation is decidedly a very good one ; and, as I 
said before, if you cannot reconcile yourself to it 
comfortably, you can separate on a handsome allow- 
tt)ce ; you wUl, at all events, have improved your 
circumstances." 

**The world will perhaps be ill-natured — " 

"Never mind that; the aristocracy will be with 
you; and as to the other motes who fill up the 
chasms of the population, let them have their jest ; 
they will have paid well for it — and now let us talk of 
my night. I hear the little Marchioness of Many- 
weathers was highly indignant that she had not a 
ticket" 

"And how did it happen that she had not one, 
auntr 

" Why, my dear, I knew that if she were invited, 
the marquis would not come ; and I also knew that 
if the marquis declined, I should not have Lady Lucy 
liightenton, which would have spoiled my ball ; and 
consequently I contrived to forget the marchioness^ 
»nd so ensure the others." 

** You are au excellent diplomatist." 
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'< It is the easiest thing in the world ; a quick eye 
to detect these little afiairs, and a good memory to 
retain them, and you need never have that most 
heavy and heartless of all things, a soiree mal as- 
sortie. Do you think that the Duke of Washington 
would have spent three hours in my rooms, had he 
not known that Mrs. Abercrombie was to be there ? 
or that Prince Sedaletzkie would have come from 
Brighton, unless it had been to meet the duchess's 
pretty daughter?— I know that at all events they 
spent two hours in the Turkish tent ; and I am really 
anxious to ascertain whether there is any news of 
interest afloat this morning." 

" Scandal, by all that is beautiful 1" 

" By no means : only a Gretna Green marriage ; 
for the duchess is far too proud ever to give her con* 
sent to the match." 

" What, too proud to call her daughter * your 
highness ;' and to talk of her dear child, the Princess 
Sedaletzkie I" 

« Even so : she knows enough of foreign titles to 
be aware that in Italy your boots may be cleaned by 
a count, and your household regulated by a prince.** 

" Titles of high mark, and little meaning,** sidd 
Lady Clara, arranging her Cachemire. ** We do 
these things better in England. But do you really 
think that Lady Anne cares at all for this man with 
the unpronounceable name ?" 

" I do indeed — Ladv Anne is young and vain ; 
tired of the tight-laced politics of her mother, and 
anxious to emancipate herself from the trammels of 
maternal surveillance — the prince is handsome, ac- 
complished, fiti^ and assiduous ; has fine, large, 
sleepy black eyes ; a most orthodox mustache, and 
a voice like the breathing of an Eolian harp." 

" Poetical, by the gods I my dear aunt — I expect I 
shall hear of your marrying again, if you talk thus*'* 
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"Manying again T echoed the countess, with a 
look half-languishing and half-ludicrous. ** No, no ; 
one fois suffit ! a husband is an unmanageable animal 
—at least mine was — and then weeds are so shock- 
ingly unbecoming 1 as though it were not bad enough 
to have your income reduced by your husband's 
death, without being expected to make a fright of 
yourself into the bargain/* 

"But only for a year, you know, aunt." 

"A year! an eternity! — twelve lon^ months of 
crimped muslin and bombasin — Fm sure that to me 
the mere retrospect is frightful I I really do not 
think I could live through another year's weeds. 
And then yo^r face must oe as solemn and proper as 
your cap and petticoat ; even your very mouchoir 
must be managed decorously. Whatever you do, 
Clara, or whoever you marry, keep the man alive as 
long as you can, if you have any regard for your 
appearance." 

" Eh bien, I am for the Park," said Lady Clara, 
laughing ; " I must don my wedding-garment before 
I speculate on the close cap and weepers." 

" If women could but be convinced by argument,'* 
persisted the countess, " they would be much happier 
«y remaining single." 

'^ Argument is a good thing, and a pleasant thin^, 
my dear aunt ; but you may rely on it that there is 
nothing like experience." And so saying, Lady 
Qara kissed the countess between the eyes, settled 
fe last fold of her Cachemire, and took her leave. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Th^re is, perhaps, no decided species of vulgarity 
so universally tolerated by all clashes of society aa 
the debasing habit of '* quizzing,** or one which mon 
effectually lowers the tone of every circle into whick 
it is admitted. Quizzing, treated as the ingenioai 
Mrs. Opie has treated another vice common in tte 
world, might be classed under t^nty different 
heads; but we do not intend to trespass on titf 
patience of our readers, by so elongated a ^lefimtkl 
of this debasing propensity. 

An erroneous idea has grown in some minds, thit 
a quizzer must necessarily be a wit — it is as fallacioai 
an opinion as that which supposes the writer of an 
epitaph to be of necessity a poet ; wit is a pure and 
ethereal sparkle of the mind — it requires no shade of 
mind to constitute a quizzer ; nor can such a c^ 
always lay claim even to the forbidding, unlovely 
talent of satire ; for to be really satirical, there muflt 
be a tinge of talent — prostituted, it is true, but talenti 
however de^aded, will still assert itself, although! 
may have lost the respectability which macfe • 
estimable. Who ever hearkenea to the underbiQ^ 
utterer of this third-rate species of " good things^ 
the flippant retailer of mingled vulgarity and gro8» 
ness, without shrinking in spirit from the breath o 
malignancy and cunning ? for never was . there i 
decided quizzer who had not a hidden motive; an 
yet, perhaps, despite the utter vulgarity, the groai 
ness, and the disgust of this polluting practice, ther 
is decidedly nothmg on earth which beeurs away i 
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One "feU swoop,^ more victimsy and those even the 
well informed^ and the better dispositioned. Where 
is the man, however endowed with good sense, who 
may not be wiled in some degree from his purpose 
bv these professors of a black art 7 although he would 
thrink from making the acknowledgment, even to 
lumself : and yet, let him ask his own heart, if, at the 
very moment, while he despised the speaker, he did 
not, neverthelesi^ shun the object ot his (or her) 
nudevolence, though he felt as he did so that '* the 
tQDgue of the evil-hearted is no slander," — and, if he 
I^y not the traitor with his own conscience, he will 
.tdmit the fact - This species of false shame, this 
temporary defl^liction at once from good breedinff 
tad good sense, is the triumph of the quizzer. StiU 
greater it the power of a member of this debasing 
•ect, whea perverted pleasantry and aptitude, border- 
ing at times on that slip-shod and uncertain wit which 
too often passes current in the world for something 
better, lend a charm, a dangerous charm to malevo- 
koce ; manner, that social coin, which is so frequently 
t counterfeit with the mere surface of the fine breeo- 
JDg which it apes, blinds us to the mischief over which 
it throws its spell ; and we shrink not from the rose, 
tbopgh we know that the spider extracts a deadly 
poison from its blossom. In this age of false refine- 
lieat, how many are there who would more readily 
Ptrdon a dereliction from principle than a deviation 
ffom politeness, — who would rather tolerate vice than 
awkwardness ? An underbred bow may do a man 
more injury with his mistress than an absolute failure 
io propriety ; and an act of ill-arranged condescension 
may ruin a woman with her lover, when absolute 
levity would have passed by unheeded, — if the quizzer 
be at hand to comment on the one and the other ; to 
throw out the dark shades of the picture, and to 
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Bpread the mantle of ridicule over the perception of 
good sense. 

The quizzer is the paria of society ; even the caste 
of the satirist is polluted by a collision with this out- 
cast from the Bramah of good breeding — this dweller 
in the deserts of malevolence and ignorance. He is 
the scourge of social communion — ^the ministering 
imp of bitterness — the contempt of good men, and 
the world's scorn ; the professor #f a vice which, 
born of flippancy and self-concdt, {s norsed by 
malice, and is the fitting concomitanl o( Idw birtbt 
low breeding, and low ideas. 

Lady Clara had not been ten miiiote9 in th6 P^rk . 
when she was joined by Nichols ; he ww well dressed, 
well mounted, and looking his very fest : the Marquis' 
of Dorset passed them with one of- his peculiarly . / 
slouching bows, produced more by the taction of 
his shoulders than by that of his head : the contrast 
was striking ; Lady Clara felt that it was, for even 
aristocracy can look awkward. The day was lovely, 
and glancing down in sunshine as it did, at a time 
when London was redolent of fo^ and fashion, it had 
drawn an immense concourse of oeauty and idleness 
to the drive : there was adelightful difficulty in thread- 
ing through the high-bred mob of " gentlemen who 
live at ease," and ladies who were smiling like the 
morning: the well-managed bay of Mr. Nichoto 
stepped gracefully on one side of Lady Clara's 
britscha, and the barb of Lionel Lovell was his 
vis-k-vis; a temporary stoppage took place, and a 
tall, upright, military-looking man reined up beside 

them. 

•* Ha ! my dear Sir Samuel, I am delighted to see 
you in town again," exclaimed Lady Clara, extend- 
ing her delicately-gloved hand : " I have positively 
never met you since the ball at Haverington Castle ; 
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triste affidre, was it not ? Mrs. Haverington does 
Dot understand that style of thing, — it does not sit easy 
jei^ I should have been ennuiee k mort before half 
the eveninff was over, had not M n Loveli been at 
n^ side ; Mr. Loveli, Sir Samuel Shutin^on ; Mr. 
Nichols ;** — the gentlemen bowed ; " but 1 omit to 
ttquire for your daughters — they 'are with you, I 
InKt; ha I tiaronet, vous devez jouer le role de papa 
■Muntenant — last season 1 but I tell no tales — " 

"They are with me, Lady Clara; and, girl-like, 
fcncyiog that London must be fairy-land ; they will 
•OOB, however, be undeceived." 
- .■■Cmel Sir Samuel I why will you be so gloomy a 
flophet 7 young, wealthy, and, I doubt not, handsome 
(or they would belie their parentage), it ought to be, 
' tiii it will be, fairy-land for a time." 
; "AikI a very short one, I fear: I endeavour to 
orfbrce this unwelcome truth, but the cautions of an 
<Ai man are like snow in sunshine ; to live in London 
they must be ever travelling on the high road to 
Jestruction, with dissipation for their charioteer, 
titravagance and folly for their lackeys, and noto- 
riety for their companion; I do not wish such an 
existence for my girls ; I cannot coldly make up my 
Blind to see them old women at five-and-twenty, and 
gamesters at all ages." 

* **0h fy I what a sour limner have you become," 
•lid Lady Clara, with an uneasy laugh ; " why the 
^omen will try you for a libel, and the men scout 
you for a cynic." 

"I must learn to bear it all," was the reply, as the 
carriage moved slowly on. •* Farewell for the 
present." 

"Au revoir, baronet — Ciel! to be baited by a 
hore : — is he not horrible, Loveli ?" 

"Quite shocking 1" responded Loveli, raising his 
iarge dark eyes from the silky mane of his barb ; 

Vol. L— P 
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^ and the young ladies, are they as great bare? bm 
their father ?" 

^ Little well-bom peasants ; they are two m nanH 
ber, reared at the old family'^seat, educated by a 
TCtired clergyman and his prim wife ; very good 
«ort of notable', praiseworthy, humdrum, blue-stock-* 
ing girls, who go into cottages where there is conta- 
gion, with camphor-bags round their necks, to read 
prayers; teach dirty children to bem towels, and 
4Miy, * Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ;' get up at 
six o'clock in the morning to practise, and so forth.** 
•* That was a fine girl on horseback who bowed to 
you ; who is she?" asked Lovell, raising his glass. 

** That is Miss Marchmont, the Leicestershire 
Heiress: I hear that her father would never have 

been returned for if she had not canvassed for 

iiim ; she shook hands with all the green-grgc^rs and 
tallow-chandlers in the borough, and, like Lady Mao* 
beth^cannot 'cleanse the little hand again.' — Ah 1 here 
€omes Lord Gteorge Luttrell.'* 

** How do, Lady Clara ?" nodded the young scion 
of nobility, with eyes like an Albinese, and hair as 
-Aurly and tangled as a poodle's back; "how dot 
looking en angc as usual, with that spirit of darkness 
Lionel LoVell beside you, tempering your brightness ; 
how do, Lovell ?" he nodded again, and then with his 
glass fixed in his eye, he turned a long vacant look 
on Nichols ; " what crowds of people, ain't there T 
and some of them such quizzes 1 where can they 
come from ? the purlieus, I suppose." 

" Yes, most of them," said Lovell, quietly ; ** one 
cannot even guess at their nature." 

" The disgorging of the second-rate hotels," sim- 
pered Lord (Jeorge. 

"Parties from the Angel at Peckham, and the 
Horns at Kennington," said Lovell, with emphasis. 
The lordling fidgeted on his saddle : family re- 
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aasnoeiices rendered the joke rather unpalatable. 
He turned the conversation : ^' Have been doing the 
agreeable to Miss Marchmont the heiress, Lady 
Clara; comme elle trainel talks about horrid eleo 
tiooeeriog, and canvassing, and hustings — ^" 

^A bad style of person, I am aware," replied the 
lady. 

"Take care what yOu say," interposed Lord 
George, endeavouring to look facetious ; for her 
worthy papa is covering her genealogical tree with 
guineas to prevent my governor from being too 
curious ; mademoiselle has a great inclination to bo 
a countess." 

"I should think that her bright eyes would secure 
i coronet," observed Mr, Nichols, 

"Eh! — what? yes: bright eyes are very pretty 
things/' said the lordling, with a second stare ; ** but 
thefi^ heaven knows who she is I her father appeared 
of a sudden from Chincomalee, or Bangpore, or some 
other heathen country ; loaded the ma^l-coach with 
nipees, and then bought an estate in Leicestershire ; 
hut, for aught I know, he may have been a slave- 
driver, or a tobacconist." Mr. Nichols became 
fidgety in his turn. . 

** Spare us, Lord George 1" cried the lady, with an 
affected shudder ; " I shall never be able to look at 
the poor girl again without thinking of cigars." 

"Or flat noses," followed up his lordship. 

"Or the estate in Leicestershire, and the rupees,'' 
«aid Lovell, who at once felt that the subject was an 
^fortunate one; "and the deepest eyes and the 
rosiest lips in England 1" 

" Voila Lionel qui extase T drawled Lord George ; 
''he is a perfect refuge for the destitute ; did I not 
know to tne contrary, I should think that he had beea 
i>orn behind a counter, and chastised in his youth 
'^ithi^ y^rd.ipeasufe ; but I am i>ot so pWlanthropical ; 
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I prefer people who are somebody, and 'I dare sajr 
Miss Marchmont's money will boy hep a coronet 
without my assistance ; shell catch some noble gud« 
geon who has been * cleaned out' at Crockford's. 

" Heaven forbid T exclaimed Nichols, instinctively; 
<* I trust she will see reason to decline so ill-omened 
a marriage." 

** Reason !" laughed Lovell, " not a word abput 
any thing so anti-feminine. Women have no more 
business with reason than a savage has with brandy, 
for they get so marvellously pleased with the taste 
of it, that they intoxicate themselves ; I would not 
marry a reasonable woman to be elected * lion* for 
the season.'* 

" The ladies are at least not indebted to you foi 
your opinion,'* retorted Nichols. " Ah I yonder goe» 
the duchess,** 

" Canaille I** sneered Lady Clara, 

**A perfect picture," said Lovell, "beautifully 
painted ; and there too goes his grace. — Capital, by 
heavens ! always talked of as the duchesses husband ; 
go quiescent and complying, the very best of married 
menl" 

** Hush I hush P' smiled Lady Clara, « complete 
scandal, I declare — though sure enough it is amusing 
—gratitude should have made her more observant of 
bis feelings ; it was not every man who could have 
made her a duchess." 

" How do, Miss Ashley?" said Lord George, as a 
barouche passed the party, in which sat a lovely girJ, 
worn down, as it seemed, by late hours and fashion- 
able fatigues ; yet looking beautiful despite her pale 
cheeks and heavy eyes. " I wonder that girl has not 
married, for she's really vastly pretty ; and I should 
have thought could not have escaped . for a whole 
season, besieged as she has constantly been since she 
came out^" 
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^ There yoa are sadly in error, my lord, as to a 
soman's peril," said Lady Clara ; ** this very crowd 
of admirers is a capital safeguard for the heart (if 
you happen to have one), for you have no time X6 
ask it any questions^ and you take it as a matter of 
course that it is perfectly unconcerned in the busi* 
Dess; solitude, solitude is the peril; trust me» a 
waterfall, a shaded garden-walk, and one devoue are 
more dangerous than a lighted ball-room, a crowded 
lx)udoir, and a host of flatterers. I think it was Theo* 
<bre Hook who, in one of his pleasant volumes, 
Warned all lovers who did not wish wholly to lose 
their hearts, to beware of "a green lane; rely on it, 
tlqt was a touch of nature which he will never sur- 



You speak selon le livre. Lady Clara,'' said the 
lordling; "you have fairly beaten me out of the field; 
^d you have done more, for you have accounted 
admirably for the heartlessness of our town belles ; 
Lovell, we must start for the country when we are 
matrimonially inclined ; bind our brows with roses^ 
<^urry a pipe and tabor, and sit down near a cascade^ 
till some blushing nymph comes to fill her pitcher.*' 

**I decline the experiment," said Lovell, with a 
yawn; "I am not fond of rustic beauties, with their 
<lraperies tucked up, and their gown-skirts pulled 
^ugh their pocket-holes, — ha! there goes the very 
Jhan I have been looking for: — farewell. Lady Clara." 
And kissing the tips of his fingers, Lovell gave his 
fcarb the rein, and was soon lost in the crowd, 

" And here comes a man / do not want to see," 
exclaimed Lord George, gathering up his bridle;. 
** the two things which I hold in abhorrenoe in 
Als evcry-day world are dirt and duns — the one 
I always keep out of, and the other I always get 
Way from — when I can! Au revoir. Lady Clara." 

P 2 
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And he hastened from them to bestow his tedious^ 
ness elsewhere. 

Lady Clara instantly became all sentiment and 
languor ; lamented over the flippant nothmgness of 
modern conversation, and spoke sotto voce: — ladies, 
there is never so much meaning attached to spoken 
trifles as when they are uttered beneath the breath ; 
and so thought Mr. Nichols. Lady Glara certainly 
did not tell him that she preferred bis society to that 
of the volatile Mr. Lovell, or of the noble Lord 
George Luttrell ; but she looked as though she did, 
and she spoke so softly, so almost tenderly, that if not 
actually acknowledged, he nevertheless felt that the 

I)reference was implied; whereupon Mr. Nichols 
eaned closer down upon the neck of his blood bay, 
until his eyes were in a line with those of Lady 
Clara, and he drew his well-managed horse so close 
to the side of the britscha, that he could lay his hand 
within ten inches of the one he coveted to 'possess ; 
and though he said little, yet he gave a meaning to 
that little very flattering to the self-love of the lady, 
and if he did not positively talk to her of that which 
was nearest his heart, he contrived to let her read 
his thoughts sufliciently to induce her at parting to 
put her hand in his, and to give him one of those 
smiles which by long practice she knew so well how 
to call up, and that seem to the eye of a lover a coin 
of passion's own mintage, of which he himself has 
•truck the die^and which was never intended for 
worldly circulation. One of these well-timed smiles 
did Lady Clara bestow on Mr. Joseph Nichols, while 
he held her hand, and slightly compressed unchiddeA 
the taper fingers — and so they parted 1 
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CHAPTER XX. 

'' Naples y May 9, 183— >, 
"My dear Aunt, 
* I REMEMBER that wc uscd at school to tell a boy 
who was more than particularly stupid, that he would 
'never bottle the Thames' — 1 am sure a man who 
could bottle the sea would be at a per centage with 
Dae at present; for, were it not for the horrible 
nausea, in which the exchange is sadly against me» I 
Aould like to pay you a visit in Baker-street, for a 
time. My friend Princess Torrinaro is at her coun- 
try-house, and I am getting fairly tired of macaroni 
and olives ; added to which, Naples is just now a 
eonfoundedly expensive sojourn : I really can't get on 
^thout a supply ; my funds have fallen cent, per 
<^nt, and I am bankrupt, regularly cleared out, sha'n't 
pay sixpence in the pound. I had a letter three days 
ago from young Cashem, of Lombard-street : there 
Was a long rigmarole of three pages, about a flirta- 
tion which you are carrying on with a young barris- 
ter—too bad, on my conscience 1 He tells me he has 
Iteard that the puppy has opened a book at your 
tanker's, and^has carte blanche from your principal. 
This will never do, aunt. You know, when I am 
^h you, I never dare open my mouth, nor indeed 
dare any one else belonging to you ; but now, when 
there are a few salt waves between us, as your only 
surviving relative, and the last representative of the 
Wilkinses, I consider it my duty to tell you that you 
are making an old fool of yourself: it is the respect 
which I have for you, as the widow of my departed 
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uncle, that induces me to address you thus ; you may 
be in a rage, indeed I am sure that you will, because 
I have seen you in fifty, on occasions where the sum 
total of offence did not amount to half this; and 
if you will, you must, it will not make me uneasy : 
as, for the sake of your own credit, you cannot cut 
off my supplies; while you are supporting your red 
tape and parchment favourite ; and when you die, 
which, if there be any law in nature, as well as bar- 
risters, cannot be very long first, why then he may 
whistle, for Pve read the will. As to his loving you, 
aunt — it is well for me that you are not within arm's 
length, for I know yotfd knock me down if you could 
see me laughing at the bare idea of it 1 As for his 
loving you — really the thing is too ridiculous, and 
will not bear talking about, so I'll say no more on the 
subject. Take my advice, stick to the dogs and Miss 
Parsons, make your peace with the next world, and 
your will in this — honour the bill which I have drawn 
on you, through the first firm in Naples ; for, out of 
the respect I have for you, and for the memory of 
my uncle, I always do business with the most re- 
spectable houses — and cut the lawyer. If he really 
stiould be fool enough to want to marry you, and you 
indulge him, poor devil ! how he'll be taken in. 

" I am, 

" Dear aunt, 
" Your affectionate and dutiful nephew, 

" EVERARD WlLKUf 8." 

" I hope Mr. Wilkins is well, ma'am," volunteered 
Miss Parsons, as the widow threw the epistle of her 
^ affectionate and dutiful nephew" on the back of the 
fire ; " he's a fine young man I" 

" I'm very glad you think so," said Mrs. Wilkin& 

**I always liked Mr. Everard," pursued Miss 

Parsons, who was utterly deficient in tact» and usually 
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contriyed to be loquacious at an unfortunate moment ; 
"he's so witty and sensible; and makes such pleasant 
remarks." 

"Very pleasant indeed,** said the aunt, in a voice 
like distant thunder. 

"Does he talk of coming home, ma'am ? I should 
be delighted to see him ; he keeps us all alive — ^we 
we terribly dull without him : there certainly is no- 
thing so delightful as a lively, good-humoured young 
mao about the house." 

"I suppose you admire him for his impertinence to 
Dfiy woman," exclaimed the widow, in a higher key ; 
"or perhaps he has beep civil to you. Miss rarsons." 

"Oh, fy I ma'am — me! never in his life — ^he knew 
better: and as for his having romped with HopkinSy 
^yyou KDoW, ma'am — ^ 

"What do I know?" almost screamed Mrs. Wit 
kms, with cheeks like crimson. 

Miss Parsons started, for she w^s' somewhat ner« 
vous; and she wohdered in her own mind why Mrs. 
Wilkins talked so dreadfully loud, as she was not at 
dl deaf; but she did not perceive, as she easily might 
have done, that she had chosen an untoward subject 
of conversation, and accordingly she replied very 
quietly, ** Why, you know, ma'am, that if women 
^11 let men who are young enough to be their sons, 
talk nonsense to them, and so forth, they must expect 
to be made fools of; and so I told Hopkins at the 
time." 

"And so you told Hopkins," said the widow, with 
* look which should have annihilated poor Miss Par- 
sons, but she was busy with her purse, and conse- 
qaeotly did not see it : " and pray, Miss Parsons, how 
long have you been the oracle of this house ? Mr. 
Harcourt remarked, when he . last dined here, that 
you were sadly deficient in the qualities necessary to 
the person who should be my companion — you dis^ 
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figured the choux a la pomme, and mismanaged 
salad r 

** I am sure, ma'amy'' said Miss Parsons, depi 
catingljr, "I took every care in the world; bi 
really it is not easy to cut through a large cabbage 
swimming in gravy, with a spoon. Mr. Harcourt^s 
dishes are so strange, and so French, that I'm always 
terrified when I have one to serve ; with a name that 
I can never pronounce, and his large black eyes fixed 
upon me, watching to see how I get through it." 

" You talk like an idiot r 

Miss Parsons sighed, and tried to smile, but, accu§- 
tomed as she was to the complimentary comments 
of the widow, she nevertheless writhed under them, 
and was silent. 

A servant entered the room, and handed to Mtb. 
Wilkins a small parcel, which had just been left at 
the door by Mr. Harcourt's groom : the lady eagerly 
tore it open ; it contained an exquisitely illustrated 
copy of " The Pleasures of Hope ;" and on the fly- 
leaf was written, " Presented to Mrs. Wilkins, oft 
her birth-day, by her affectionate friend Frank Ha^ 
court." The little volume acted as oil on the waves 
of the widow's ill-humour : she forgot the epistle of 
her " dutiful nephew," as she looked on the present 
of her " affectionate friend," and turning with, if not 
a kind, at least a calm voice to Miss Parsons, she de- 
sired that she would go to the cook, and order hci 
to provide turtle for the next day; Miss Parsoni 
obeyed ; wondering to herself, as she descended the 
stairs, what occasion there could be for turtle, when 
they had no one coming to dinner but Mr. Harcourtj 
the good lady often wondered, but she seldom troU: 
bled the world with her cogitations ; and on the 
present occasion, she, mentally decided that if Mrs. 
Wilkins thought proper to have all the turtle in Lcm- 
doD, it was 9. 0)atter of no importance to her. It is t 



great pity thai all unmarried elderly gentlewomen 
are not equally discreet, for they would escape a pyra^ 
mid of petty yexations not one whit more difficult of 
endurance than good Miss Parsons's visions of un- 
necessary turtle ; but which, by some legerdemain of 
their own, they nevertheless frequently contrive to con- 
vert into mighty misfortunes, and gaUing grievances. 
Miss Parqons, however, was a being of another stamp; 
she knew that she had no right to make miseries, that 
she was too poor to create superfluous wants, and 
too dependent to indulge sentimental annoyances: 
wealth and high blood alone are privileged to con« 
laminate the blessings with which they are sur- 
rounded, by self-created sufferings ; nothing is more 
aristocratic than ennui, or more perfectly well-bred 
than a supercilious endurance of luxury and enjoy- 
ment No one knew all this better than Miss Par- 
sons : she had lived long enough in the house with an 
idle and wealthy individual to be perfectly aware 
that, in matters of feeling, what was quite correct and 
natural in a widow with seven thousand a year 
"would be mere presumption and arrogance in a 
spinster without sevenpence ; neither headaches nor 
heartaches could be by possibility admitted among 
her list of •sensations; of her head she could but 
slightly avail herself, and with a heart she could have 
no possible business ; like a sensible woman, there- 
fore, she had taught herself to understand and con- 
cede, that her head had merely been bestowed on her 
to act as an ornament to her shoulders ; and that her 
heart was a mere cipher. Let no one pity Miss 
Parsons that such was the case : it rather rendered 
her an object of envy, for, situated as she was, it was 
merely the machinery of the woman which was 
necessary; Mrs. Wilkins was the dial-hand of the 
clock, and marked the hours, while the complying 
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Miss Parsons was but the pendulum diat ticked tli 
minutes. 

' When the companion returned to the drawing 
room, the widow was busily engaged in perusia 
" The Pleasures of Hope ;" and ** vastly pretty ii 
deed T and " you should read this, Miss Parsons^ 
broke at intervals from her lips. Now, Miss Parson 
infinitely preferred her knitting, for, as she sometimei 
quietly remarked, she oever could see the use d 
poetry ; it was very hard to read, and still more diffi- 
cult to understand ; not altogether so strictly true u 
it should be, generally speaking ; and must have been 
shockingly uncomfortable to write. And the literal 
and guileless Miss Parsons only gave utterance to the 
actual feeling of many better tacticians, who, secretif 
wearied and bewildered by fine fancies and delicate 
imaginings which they are utterly unable to apprt* 
ciate or comprehend, neverthiefess talk volubly and 
affectedly ; extract, and extasiate, and almost cheat 
themselves into the belief that they have sense to 
estimate and souls to enjoy the bright breathings of 
spirits as far above their own a3 Hyperion to * 
Satyr. Our good Mrs. Wilkins herself, we are 
obliged in candour to confess, was not altogether of 
a nature so poetical as Frank Harcourt, before hil 
introduction, had succeeded in making himself b^ 
lieve : but she read page after page of " The Plei- 
sures of Hope" quite indefatigably, only pausing al 
intervals to recommend the book to Miss Parsons, oi 
to fondle Mop and Zoe, or to hope it would not rain! 
though the wind did roar so much in the chimney 
because she was convinced that if it had not been vefl 
well worth reading, Mr. Harcourt would not haw 
made her a present of it. In this way she hAd tra 
veiled through one- third of the poem, when she mi 
denly laid down the book, and fixed her eyes sUki 
fastly on her companion. ''Miss Parsons,* A 
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oommenced so solemnly, that even the quiet spinster 
was startled, and looked up with a glance of unusual 
inquiry ; '' Miss Parsons, are you sure that you gave 
Mop his airing yesterday ? the sweet animal breathes 
much harder than usual.'' 

** 1 did indeed, ma'am," responded the alarmed 
companion ; ** I took him twice all round the garden^ 
and once up the middle walk, as you desired ; but I 
think he has eaten too much cold chicken to-day." 
. '' Perhaps so," fsid the widow ; and resumed her 
studies precisely in the middle of the line where she 
had left off. 

The next interruption was the rapid approach of a 
cabriolet, followed by a sudden halt, a loud knock on 
the street door, and the announcement of Mn Frank 
Harcourt. ' . 



CHAPTER XXI. 

With that feeling which the heart can know but 
once, Mortimer Eustace prepared for his promised 
interview with the beautiful Miss Davenel. He saw 
not a cloud on the horizon of existence, his heart 
leaped with a new and indefinable emotion : had he 

Eaused to analyze his sensations, how bitterly and 
ow rapidly would they have subsided beneath the 
touch of truth and reason. Why did he thus exult 
in the depths of his spirit ? Because he had beheld a 
^oung and lovely girl,' so young and so lovely, that 
every other vision of beauty had faded before Aer 
loveliness ; seen her too in the moment of alarm and 
sufiering, when she had clung to t|im for support, had 
looked to him for protection ; because he had felt her 
Vol. I.— Q 
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clasp, had met her eyes, and had answered their ap* 
peal. Had he pursued the picture, had he dwelt on 
the fact of the poverty by which she was surrounded ; 
a poverty so palpable that it could not be mistaken 
-—had he remembered his own — but Eustace thought 
not of the world's wants and witherings-^how could 
he associate the image of Agnes Davenel with the 
cold callosities of every-day existence 7 He had 
been so long the child of isolation and obscurity, that 
to possess, or even to imagine that he possessed, an 
object to which his heart might cling, and his thought! 
turn in moments of solitude, was to him indeed de- 
light 1 He fancied how she would look, and speak, 
and perhaps smile at their meeting ; and he felt that 
one low-breathed word of thanks £om her lips would 
bless him beyond all worldly blessings. Happy 
Eustace I happy in the delusion of a first unguesseo-at, 
uncontemplated passion. The radii which encircle 
the dazzling sun of first love are indeed brighter and 
more beautiful than auehtelse on earth. Without 
one chilling fear, one selfish reservation, one ungen- 
erous doubt — full of the earliest outpourings of the 
spirit, ere the world has blighted it by a touch — at 
once borrowing and lending light to every object by 
which it is encompassed — me genuine poetry of lifey 
after which existence can know no joy so great— 
and which, if it be not perfect happiness, at least 
stands smiling upon its threshold, and would become 
so by a step I Reflection, fears, and doubts ; all the 
world's train of heart-sickening emotions, grow, after 
a time, even among the roses of passion ; but, in the 
first moments of pure and generous aflfection, they 
are cast into the background,, and forgotten, o'ef^ 
mastered by a power. greater than themselves; and 
only struggle slowly and singly into light, when the 
effervescence of joj^and hope has in a degree subsided. 
Eustace, happy in the present wasted not a thoogfat 
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upon the fature : satisfied with the boundless delight 
tf the existing hour, he paused not to speculate upon 
tliose which must succeed it ; he looked around niniy 
md wondered not that every eye appeared to beanif 
nd that every lip seemed to wear a smile. How 
the heart tinges external objects with its own tint I 
How the spirit stamps its own impress upon all by 
vUch it is surrounded I It is well for youth that 
thcie things are, to lure them on in the path of life ; 
where, did imagination fail to lend her charm to the 
nalities of existence, did the gorgeous shadings and 
killiant hues of fancy not soften down the crude out- 
loe of actual mortality, the buoyant spirit would be 
croihed at once, and the heart become withered ere 
it had expanded to one goodly emotion. 

Eustace passed the modest wicket of Mrs. Syden- 
nm, and soon stood in the presence of the ven- 
dible woman: the words of inquiry and solici- 
tude which he attempted to utter died away upon 
b lips. He glanced hurriedly round the apartment, 
Uhe held for an instant the hand of his hostess ; but 
Ae sofa which, when he had last looked on it, bore 
Ae beautiful and senseless form of Agnes Davenel, 
Was unoccupied. ** She is still indisposed," said the 
old lady, in reply to his long and easer look, ** indis- 
posed both in body and mind — alas I Mr. Smithson, 
}N)¥erty never has so sharp a sting as when it sub- 
jects us to the impertinence of the wealthy." 

Eustace started : he felt the justice of the remark 
iihis heart's core. " To you," continued Mrs. Syden- 
ham, " I know not how to express my gratitude — and 
yet, sir, you.must pardon me, should it appear to you 
to be blended with somewhat of mistrust— deeply do 
I thank you — I had thought that I could never again, 
in this life, utter the words of gratitude to man ; but 
irou have taught a lesson to my pride, and I bow to 
he rebuke of my own heart Yet, nevertheless, I 
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have learnt a more bitter lesson in my time, which I 
cannot forget to my dying day — the iron has eaten 
into my soul ; when I look on you, I feel shame at 
my suspicions ; but as fair a brow, and as gentle a 
smile as yours, once strewed ashes on my head, and 
taught me caution. I am charged with the thanks 
and the blessings of Agnes — the thanks of one who 
has hitherto had little cause to bestow them, and the 
blessings of a heart as pure asihose of angels — ^take 
these, Mr. Smithson, fervently and warmly as ibey 
are offered ; be they the reward of your generous^ 
protection — take them, depart, and forget for ever 
that there breathes such a being as Agnes Davenel.*^ 

''Depart!" echoed Eustace, convulsively, as though 
unconscious of his own utterance ; '* never look o& 
her again 1 forget her 1" 

** Young man,^ said Mrs. Sydenham, gravely, a9 
she drew her seat closer to his side, and took his 
hand in hers, " what means this emotion ? Consider 
calmly alike my position and your own,; — ^you met 
Agnes Davenel in a moment of fear and suffering; 
met her as the victim of insult and impertinence,— 
alas I that thus she should have indeed been met I— 
you rescued her from both, — for which may the 
blessing of a broken heart rest on you for ever I 
Agnes is young and beautiful — ^you are a stranger — 
formed, it is true, to win golaen opinions from the 
grateful beings whom you have served, but never* 
theless utterly a stranger to both. Pardon me when 
I remind you, that, prepossessing as you are, the ser- 
pent itself has a skin which is gemmed with beautyi 
and that my poor child has no earthly protector save 
myself, — a heart-broken,spirit-blighted woman, whom 
care and suffering are rapidly wearing to -the grave. 
Even your own manner, your own words, condemn 
me to seem more harsh than my inclination prompts; 
-^why should you betray such unlooked-for emotioa 
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It the thought of terminating in a single interview 
your acquaintance with my child ?" 

''Because — ^" commenced Eustace, eagerly, and 
paused, — ^'alasT he added, more sadly, while a 
ihadeof acute suffering passed over his features; 
* because, madam, I am a desolate and solitary 
being, — a creature whom not ohe social link unites 
tohu fellow-men, — a stranger and an orphan." 

The tears fell silently on the cheek of Mrs. Syden- 
ham, i 

''I know not wherefore I should weary and sadden 
you, madam, by the mention of my sorrows ; yet, 
^rtien I tell you, that from the hour in which I turned, 
akne and friendless, from the grave of my father, 
and knelt beside that of my mother, those sorrow! 
have been locked up in my own heart, unuttered and 
inpitied, surely you vnll pardon me, if the solicitude 
tf your manner has, by reminding me of all that I 
baTB lost, led me to this allusion to that loss. Your 
brely grandchDd is happy, for she has still a carefid 
aye to watch over her, a fond heart to cling to her, — 
fo for me, the world contains not one being who can 
ihare my thouffhts or my affections.'' 

"Heaven help and comfort you I" said the matron ; 

"and while I utter the invocation, I will not refuse to 

Unst its mercy, — I urill trust you, unknown as you 

tie: our acquaintance has commenced strangely; 

to Agnes and myself perhaps humiliatingly, — but the 

world's outcasts are tutored in humiliation ; and I 

am, I know not wherefore, strangely led to feel to 

yoD as a friend. If you deceive me — ^ and she turned 

with a remnant of that blighting severity in her eye 

which had, years before, withered the heart of Dave- 

ael ;--^ if you deceive me, I say, then, youn^ man^ 

MHipiin^ the occurrences of past years with your 

anwortniness, I will curse all mankind for your sake, 

ind die with the malediction unrevoked 1" 

Q2 
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Eustace felt the blood stagnate at his heart : not 
thus had his gentle mother, not thus had his pious 
father led him into the path of right ; they had lured 
him on by tender precepts and by holy examples : 
but he remembered that the unhappy Mrs. Sydenham 
had hinted darkly at misery and suffering, and above 
all he remembered also, that it was not for her own 
sake, but for that of the pure and innocent Agnes, 
that she uttered a resolve which to him appeared 
alike impious and revolting. 

He answered hurriedly, energetically, — ^he was 
scarcely conscious of his own words, but they satis- 
fied his listener. She saw the emotion with which 
they were uttered; her keen glance marked the 
gleaming of his dark eye, and the sudden flushing of 
his high forehead, and she read security in both. 

'' And now, young sir," she said, with returning 
kindness of look and manner, ** although I have con- 
ceded so much more than I intended, perhaps I 
should say also so much more than I ou^t, — ^you 
are nevertheless not to imamne that the concession 
implies free and familiar intercourse with Ames 
Davenel." — Eustace made a movement as if he 
would have spoken. ^"Bear with me patiently, Mr. 
Smithson, or our compact is at an end at once. I am 
inclined to think favourably, it may be, too favourably 
of you ; but I must prove your worthiness ere I penl 
the peace and well-being of my child ; hear me, there* 
fore : I will receive your visits whenever so young a 
man may be willing to bestow* an hour on the tedious- 
ness of age and sorrow : it .may chance that you will 
at times meet Agnes at my narrow hearth; but, 
mark me, I speak of this circumstance but as a chance, 
I bind myself by no promise ; I invite you to my hum- 
ble threshold by no understanding which I may here- 
after see cause to revoke ; you will ever find me {for 
I will speak only of myself) compassionate to your 
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sorrows, and anxious to alleviate and lessen them ; 
interested in your welfare, and eager to promote it ; 
but rigidly alive and inflexible to your errors; — 
understand, young sir, that Mary Sydenham never 
palliates frailty, nor cheats vice of its enormity by 
calling it by a gentler name ; that she never forgets 
a kindness, nor ever forgives an injury." 

Eustace accepted the concession^ of Mrs. Syden- 
ham on her own terms ; he did not even attempt to 
induce her to revoke one tittle of her resolution ; he 
would as soon have thought of combating the winds : 
with the usual perspicacity of a superior mind, he 
comprehended at once the peculiarity of her char- 
acter: he saw that her will was absolute, and her 
decisions irrevocable, whether for good or evil ; and 
he only marvelled at the strength of a spirit which 
was still unbent amid poverty and care. 

There is a race of people in the world, marvel- 
lously misled as to the peculiar results of peculiar 
modes of acting ; Mrs. Sydenham was one of these. 
She was weak even in her very self-created ideas of 
wisdom. Had she welcomed Eustace calmly and 
kindly ; spoken of Agnes Davenel quietly, and with- 
out effort ; affected no feeling of alarm of which she 
was the object, or taught Eustace that it was upon 
him that her alarm fastened, it is probable that his 
thoughts would have been far less J>usy and bewil- 
dering than they now were, as he turned 'from the 
threshold of her abode. Had she even suffered them 
to meet, as an occurrence of no moment, allowed 
Agnes to breathe her thanks, and Mortimer to re- 
ceive them, it must at least have been some time ere 
he could have awaked to the consciousness that he 
loved her ; but now, his eyes were opened, the pan^ 
which 1^ smote upon his heart when he was told 
that they could meet no more — the cold, blighting dis- 
appointment with which he listened to tne uncom- 
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promising conditions of Mrs. Sydenham — ^these 
taught him to understand at once that the feelii^ 
which his meeting with Agnes Davenel had left be« 
hind it was not all pity ; and accordingly, he had 
not walked twenty yards from the house of tbe 
widow, ere he mentally exclaimed, ** I will bear all 
for Aer sake — oZ/, to know myself under the same roof 
which covers Air; — what though I may feel my 
heart falter, and my spirit quail before the glance 
and tone of her stern relative, yet I shall sometimaa 
look on Aer, and listen to her : I shall carry awaf 
with me to my solitary home the memory of ber 
soft and eloquent eyes, and repeat in the quiet ear of 
night the gentle words which she has breathed to me 
by day." 

Smile not, reader, at this tender rhapsody — ^Morti- 
mer Eustace was in love I 



1 



CHAPTER XXII. 

^ And so the widow is rich and generous, Ha^ 
court ?** said Nichols, as he raised his champagne to 
his lips ; ** fully sensible of your merits, and indeMii- 
ent — Well then, to follow up a lesson which I Kuroh 
erly ^ve you, and by which you have already pco» 
fited largely, I would now say — ^marry her 1 1 suppoie 
you have sufficient influence to prevail on her to give 
you a legal right to the seven thousand poimds ayearf 

*^ It requires consideration," drawled Frank, som^ 
what dolefully. 

** Oh 1 there are objections, eh f — In what shapes 
prithee t" 

^ Objections of about sixty years staodiiig,'' said 
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the barrister, forcing a laugh; ** plain reasons for 
delaying one's happiness a short time — add to these, 
kp-dogSy and corpulency, and an unmarried com- 
ittnion ; too uely to be civil to, and too good-natured 
to offend — bad ton, bad temper, and bad taste." 

''The first objection oflfers its own cure," replied 
Kichols, quietly ; '' the second relieves you from the 
^ of jealousy — the lap-dogs may be suffered to 
ove^eat themselves, their mistress dieted, and the 
companion dismissed with a check on your banker : 
nadame can purchase absolution from the world for 
tbe three last-mentioned attributes ; and I dare be 
iworn, that you will individually be too seldom in 
fer society to suffer much from either in your own 
proper person." 

''Had she been young and pretty — ** commenced 
Frauk. 

"And poor," pursued his friend, "there would 
itill have been an objection, and one which would 
We swallowed up all her good qualities. Come 
1K)W, Harcourt, be rational ; and look quietly on the 
iare reality of things — are you a pound richer, a 
tittle moY*e resistless, an iota more independent, than 
^ken, in this very apartment, at this very table, I, 
•ome months ago, proved to you that your ideas 
Were a mere medley of romance and improbability, 
ind your situation desperate ? Aw your circum- 
>tuices improved in any point of view, save by your 

cooaexion with Mrs. how call you your widow, 

Frank ?" 

*• Wilkins," winced Harcourt, with a slight blush ; 
bot Nichols was by no means startled at the name : 
he had frequently shaken hands with a " Wilkins." 

** Mrs. Wilkins," pursued Nichols : " not a whit, 
fon tell me ; then wherefore, like a froward child, 
{uarrel with your good fortune ?" 
^ Because I would sooner be her heir than her 
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husband — because, in short, I want taate for threO 
score years in a bride." 

Nichols shrugged his shoulders. 

**!{; mark you, I say if" resumed Harcourt, ''I 
find that the old lady is bent upon marrying me, wh? 
I must submit ; but I am sometimes tempted to thiok 
that even gold may be bought too dearly." 

" That is," said Nichols, dryly," you sometimes flit 
in your lodgings and weave pretty little theories of 
* virtuous independence' and 'honest poverty ;' piof* 
sant pastime enough, certainly'; but as to the pitc^ 
tice r 

" I jump into my cab, and drive to Baker-street, to 
furnish opportunities for its display ; but, somehow 
or other, the widow's champagne, or, it may be, tto 
very tramp of my horse, and the rattle of my wheebt 
overturn my high-minded resolves, and I defer te 
sacrifice." 

'' After all, your objections are merely ideal," sal 
Nichols. 

^ Ideal I what, then, in the name of Venus, is fact! 
Age, ugliness, rotundity, and littleness of mind** 
mind, did I say ; do I talk of the mind of a womaa 
whose house boasts no library save Mrs. Glasse on 
Cookery, and the Court Guide — are all these objoo- 
tions ideal ?" 

''Come, con^, you are fastidious over muchiT 
smiled Nichols ; " in this world every thing has to 
price ; if you fetch yours, what more can you expectt 
We will admit all your list of evils, and now what 
can we advance to counterbalance them 1 a seat in 
the House — ^not as an ' ay' and no' orator, but ai 
one born ' to shake the senate I' I think, Frank, thai 
I hear your maiden speech — that I see your break- 
fast-table crowded with reports of ' the eloquence anc 

erudition of the new member for .' What thei 

will it signify that Mrs. Frank Harcourt reads th 
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Debates in spectacles, and a foxy wig? You will 
tUnk only of the glorious spectacle of the preceding 
night, and the Whigs of the Lower House.'' 

^By heavens 1 did I think that your vision would 
wer be realized — " 

''And wherefore should it not? think you that 
where daws congregate, the eagle must not have a 
t joAy eyrie ? that where mind and genius have won 
■Hnortality, the arena is not stiil open to every 
Bntal gladiator? Buckle on your armour, and I 
WOI answer for the result of the tourney. Then come 
your horses and your dog^; your stud at Newmarket, 
lad your shooting-box in Kent I sad monopolizers of 
i man's time, all these; but they will serve to make 
kome more agreeable when you return to it." 

''Sweet, sweet home I" hummed Harcourt, with an 
oaeasy smile. ^Do you know, Nichols, I should 
biYe been infinitely more amenable, had I not, only 
Aree days ago, looked on the loveliest face in Eu* 
mpeP 

"A French milliner, or a broom-girl ?" 

"Now, out on you for an infidel ! — neither Gaul 
^Bavarian — beautiful I — ^by Apollo and the Graces, 
•be was a divinity 1" 

Nichols laughed outright. 

" With an eye like a dove, and a foot like a feiry — ^ 

"And the name of this heaven-descended star?" 

"I know not." . 

"Her residence?" 

"I can only guess at." 

"Probably a ballet-dancer, or a soubrette — you 
passed her on the trottoir,eh ? spoke to her, and vol- 
unteered your acquaintance ; and she — ^" 

"I am not bound to enter into any detail ; but thus 
niQch I may say, that I have never since looked upon 
Ihe widow without thinking of the beauty." 
** You do but furnish in your own proper person," 
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said Nicholsi ** another proof of the perversity < 
poor human nature : the man who marries a belk 
leaves her, after a time, for the turf or the gamim 
table ; or he begins to sigh as he looks at his banker 
book, that he did not mate himself with affluence; 
the fair face of his wife has become, if not poai&nij 
distasteful to him, at least fearfully familiar ; and A 
yawns under the influence of the same bright ejei 
whose looks Mapped him in Elysium' but a few 
months before ; creditors are clamorous, and dat 
multiply like motes — he sighs for broad acres, aid 
bank oills, even though thejy should be given with t 
squint ; and wonders, as his difficulties thicken aroood 
him, how he could have thrown himself away upoa 
a pretty face, when he might have purchased 008 
annually, at much less cosl, from the walls of tho 
Royal Academy. Another (yourself for instance) 
has affluence and comfort tendered to his acceptance ; 
fortune turns to him with a smile, and wooes him io 
her offering ; she hampers her gifts with ^ ome few 
distasteful conditions, but, nevertheless, the ^old ie 
good tangible gold, and the price to be paid is coo- 
parativelv trifling — but no, he must needs cavil at the 
two or three objections at which I have hinted^-he 
must sighfor unobtainable gratifications ; must quand 
with the length of a nose, or the tone of a voice; 
and be almost coaxed into making his own fortune^ 
I appeal to yourself whether such is not the caiet 
We will suppose, for an instant, that the new divinitf 
of whom you have favoured me with so glowing ft 
sketch, might be induced to reward your admiratuo 
with her hand, and that the little white hand was il 
which she had to bestow — ^would you accept the fus 
one on those terms V* 

*^ Not though she were the Medicean Venus her 
self, endowed with life — it were out of my power tt 
come to another decision — the very question is idle.' 



' * And yet you hesitate to grasp at a certainty, 
rittcb, with an agreeable present, offers you a yet more 
^jbwing future. I am really sick, Frank, of hearing 
ihapsodies about the * poetry of existence,' and the 
^mights of sympathy/ and all those maudlin com- 
KnatioBS of words in which you so love to indulge ; 
y^k on life coolly and dispassionately, and then show 
|Be its poetry-^pshaw I the every-day faces, and the 
• k»wy-day hearts by which we are surrounded, were 
Bide for the world's use, and such Utopian ideas 
08 wasted upon them.*^ 

"It is all perfectly true,** said Harcourt, after a 
Mie ; ** but you, Nichols, are the most enviable man 
I know; you may win the fairest face in England 
tithout risk, and without imprudence." 

''And think you that my ambition is indeed so 
pdtry t no, no, I have no desire to be known only as 
'the husband of the pretty Mrs. Nichols;' to play 
nbber after rubber, or to wander from room to room, 
^hile mv wife displays her smiles and her diamonds 
h quadnlles and mazourkas — to be dragged from 
hoQse to house, to exhibit the charms of me woman 
^ has done me the honour to bear my name, and 
to spend my money, or to be voted a churl if I ven- 
tre to have a whim or an inclination of my own. I 
kave these enjoyments to gentlemen of sentiment, 
who may understand how to distil poetry from lan- 
tfa mornings, dissipated nights, sulky tete-k-tetes, 
tod ill-governed establishments — pass the claret, 
Harcourt ; / shall marry a woman pretty enough to 
kok well at the head of my table, and yet not suffi- 
ciently handsome to make me uncomfortable by her 
coquetry — one who has felt the value of money, and 
wiU appreciate its woVth — with too much amiability 
to be naughty, and too much pride to be vain." 

^ I would as soon undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
it the search for such a woman,'' laughed Harcourt 
Vol. L— R 
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«*She requires not to be 80Ught»'' said Nidiobi 
with a quiet smile ; *< my heart, as well as my reasoQf 
assures me that I have found her ; nor do I fear that 
you will dissent from my opinion. I were ungenerous 
did I conceal from you, Frank, the name of my des- 
tined wife — ^you look surprised that I should spesk 
on the subject of marriage in such a tone of decision; 
I am not astonished that you should ; but I repeili 
that I feel bound to tell you, without disguise, the 
name of the lady, indebted as I am to yourself for |D 
introduction wmch will, I trust and believe, ensoii 
my happiness." 

** I nave not an idea to 'whom you can possibly 
allude." 

** I allude to Lady Clara Ashburnham ; one dayi I 
hope, to be Lady Clara Nichols." 

" You cannot surely be serious 1" said Harcourt,i» 
a tone of amazement, as he remembered the fiutteruoip 
and flushes of the patrician fair one, at sundry of li^ 
meetings with himself; " Lady Clara Ashburnham 1" 
he repeated, still more incredulously, while Ae stole s 
look at an opposite mirror. 

"Even so," replied Nichols, quietly; "do yott 
blame my selection, or dissent from what is, I Itft^^ 
some reason to believe, the taste of the lady ?" 

" Blame I dissent P smiled Harcourt, rather un- 
easily ; " quite the reverse — I sincerely congratulate 
both parties ; tlie connexion appears to me to be a 
highly eligible one on both sides ; but I confess I am 
startled : I was so perfectly unprepared for the ver? 
fact of your contemplating marriafi;e, that I may well 
be astonished on finding mat you have acted as well 
as thought." 

"As yet, all is mere vague inference on both sideSi* 
said Nichols, calmly : Frank coughed dryly: " souk 
on the part of the lady, and attentions (cpmplacentl; 
received) on my own ; to-morrow, I dine with tli 
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«ini* Harcourt raised bis dark brows in astonisb- 
neot : ^ It is possible tbat I may venture to hint my 
Wttbes, wbicb I have a strong reason to presume will 
not be disagreeable to him, and then — '^ 

*Then for Lady Clara's boQdoir, and a t£te-k-tete 
*-«it not so?** asked Harcourt, forcing an appear- 
•noe of congratulatory gayety. 

Nichols rose, and unlocking his desk, he held a red 
Borocco casket towards his companion : " Look you, 
Hrank, these are to be the witnesses of our con- 
fcence.** 

Harcourt touched the spring, and the lid flew back ; 

gllowed upon white satin lay a suite of brilliants, 
e felt, as he looked on the flittering baubles, that 
did Nichols prelude his suit by his present, he was 
■ore of his bride ; he turned them in the light, and 
^ flashed back their bright and many-coloured 
Jjqfvwith a brilliancy which was almost blinding. 
There is no dust for the eyes of a woman like 
diamond dust ! he whispered to himself with a sigh, 
tt he closed the casket. 

** Nichols/* he said, after a pause, "I will marry 
fe widow r 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

How beautiful is spring I with its buds, and blooms, 
ttd perfumes; covering the earth with a robe of glory : 

EY with the voice of birds, the hum of insects, and the 
^hter of the young spirits revelling in its enjoy- 
ments. How profusely doth it send forth its ten 
thousand messengers to herald the approach of sum- 
mer. Nature, so lately paralyzed by the chill of 
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winter, rouses herself from ber lethargy ; and tbe 
Uue sky gleams above a scene of renovated light 
and beauty. The grasp of man is upon the spade 
and the scythe ; labour and gayety go hand in handi 
the promise of new harvests is bright upon the earth. 
And yet how coldly does the accustomed eye look 
upon the wonderful transition which is effected by 
the magical power of this most beautiful of seasoni! 
We behold the tall trees which have been for moothfl 
dark, sapless, and unlovely, gradually put forth thnr 
buds, those buds burst with the richness of their om 
treasures, and expand into leaves and blossoms ; we 
see the seed sown by the husbandman, and we think 
not in wonder of the miracle, when we trace thetei- 
der green of the young plants which have spruqg 
from that slight seed ; we only exclaim in astooiib- 
ment and vexation should an occasion arrive whereiD 
it fails. Beautiful spring I first-born of Nature I OP 
whom she lavished her most lovely gifts; iika 
the heart's earliest dream, decking every thing 00 
earth in a new and brilliant garb; making the 616 
beam and the spirit swell by the potency of tbjf 
gentle spell I Summer may boast its warm skksii 
and its thousand blossoms ; autumn may be rich in 
fruits and grains ; but from thee came the first fidr 

Eromise of all these ; from thee came the first bla6 
eaven, the first bright flowers, and the germ of thJ 
golden harvest ! 

In one of her moments of sentiment, L*ady Claff 
Ashburnham had talked with Mr. Nichols of the 
delights of the country — the gay green fields, the 
flower-besprinkled hedge-rows — the bowery lanei- 
the almond-scented hawthorn ; expatiated on all thf 
sights, scents, and sounds of rural life, and wound O] 
her harangue by the expression of her own enthoii 
astic love of flowers. It was a pretty, pastoral idei 
that of always breathing the breath erf* roses an 
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lioleti, aod in an eari's daughter so unlocked for and 
ddightfiily that Mr. Nichols was charmed. Mar^ 
is not a month of blossoms ; the lover was glad that 
it was not, for he knew enough of women of fashion 
to be perfectly aware that toey valued every thing 
b]r the difficulty of its acquirement For the entire 
cl the mominff of that day on which he was to join 
the family dinner of the earl, Mr. Nichols lived 
among shrubs and flowers : he visited one nursery 
groand after another, culling the rarest and most 
coitly of their early blossoms, and finally forwarded 
to Lady Clara such an assemblage of beautiful and 
exotic plants, that her conservatory might have ex^ 
cited the envy of half London. 

The lady's boiidoir opened into the conservatory,, 
tod the breath of the flowers came like a cloud of 
p^ume into the apartment, wherein she was seated 
with her aunt ; she was in high spirits, need we 
therefore add that she was looking her very best ? a 
■&all sprig of heliotrope, pilfered from one of the 
delicious offerings of Mr. Nichols, was in her bosom ; 
•he was simply, very simply attired. Lady Clara 
Was an excellent tactician ; she wore no ornaments^ 
save the flower we have mentioned ; and her plain 
white dress, and air perfectly devoid of gene or pre- 
tension, gave such a perfect at home-ness to her whole 
appearance, as suited admirably with the effect which 
lue was desirous to produce in the mind of her pre- 
•omed lover. 

''Perhaps there never was a better idea than this 
rfthe earlV' she said, turning towards her aunt ; " I 
allude to the inviting my city suitor to a dinner en 
&mille — there is something flattering to the self-loVe 
of an individual in finding himself tbu^ temporarily 
^ted one of a circle above his own : it unfolds the 
heart, destroys the feeling of mauvaise honte which 
a more formal entertainment might produce,, and 
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saves exertion on the part of the hosts : altogether it 
is good policy; better than my father usually duh 
plays.'* 

** I hate family dinners," said Lady Blacksley^'^ai 
I do bores of all kinds, most religiously ; and I am 
consequently grateful, even to Mr. Nichols, for breat 
ing through the charmed circle of yours ; — and so 
you have quite made up your mind to marry himi 
my dear ?" 

** Y— e— s, I think I have,'* drawled Lady Clara, 
as she adjusted her curls ; ^ how can you breathe thia 
air, aunt, and doubt it ? You have a proof hera 
before your eyes, how respectfully the man inteodf 
to anticipate my wishes, and to supply my wants.' 

^ It is all very true, ma belle ; and really Ladf 
Frampton herself, who has been playing the invalia 
for the last three days in order to display her coih- 
servatory, would expire with envy if sm were toioa 
yours." 

** I will ^ve a select soiree next week, and innis 
her," said the lady, quietly. 

**A delightful idea!" exclaimed the countess, to 
whose existence dissipation and excitement vtett 
positive necessaries; "and you can have Oolond 
Gardiner and the Honourable Mrs. Basingstoke ; yon 
know her husband is gone down into Buckingham* 
shire to bury his old aunt ; so it will be an excelled 
opportunity of doing a good-natured thing, and obli* 
ging the poor colonel. Then there is Lady Barniog' 
ton, she will keep the card-room occupied, and—' 

" We will talk of it to-morrow, my dear aontl 
* sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,' — and if ^ 
mistake not — ^" she struck her repeater — " yes, Bfr 
Nichols will be here shortly — les citoyens ne se foB* 
pas attendre quand il est question de diner I Ho^ 
much will marrying such a man enhance the pleasiU^ 
of travelling 1" she continued after a pause, witha ligU 



Ingh: ^I shall never (should I ever become Lady 
Chit Nichols) be able to ^sross a bridge without 
tpeculating on the number of shares in the structure 
ivhich may belong to my caro sposo, or be stifled by 
the fumes of gas without fancying that I inhale the 
odour of property in the smoke — what vastly pleasant 
associations.'' 

Lady Blacksley had curled up her patrician lip to 
itply, when the door fell back* and Mr. Nichols was 
umouDced. 

Lady Clara was all smiles and suavity : her ac- 
faowledgments for the attention which had that 
noroing been shown to her tastes and partialities 
^^tte so gracefully made» that Mr. Nichols could 
only hope that the fair mistress of his affections 
Woold, ere the^ parted, initiate him into more of her 
Guides and wishes, that he might win to himself a 
vmewal of those smiling thanks ; and Lady Clara 
looked so gracious and so feminine as she stood in 
lier plain white dress amid the labyrinth of blossoms, 
with the one simple flower in her bosom, — one too 
rfiu flowers, as Mr. Nichols detected at a glance— 
Alt he felt convinced his suit must prosper when it 
^Id come to a hearing. Nichols was no whit a 
tiozcomb ; yet it is scarcely surprising, that as he 
•tood between Lady Blacksley and her niece, — smiled 
^hy the countess, and listened to by Lady Clara^ 
••Women only listen when they feel or affect an 
interest in the speaker, — he should forget for a while 
^ possibility that the renown of his great wealth 
'^ smoothed his path, and bestowed upon him 
Jttnu5tions which of himself he never could have 
hoisted : and that, in fine, ere the earl and Lord Ash- 
Wnham joined the party, he had fairly persuaded 
^JQiself that the heart of Lady Clara was his own. 
^r Joseph Nichols I yet it is well for each and all 
^us that we can be hoodwinked at times, — set down 



m a fool's paradise^ and cheated in despite of our reft" 
son : were we, Argus-like, endowed with a hundred 
eyes, we should more than lose in happiness what 
we gained in shrewdness. 

^* Tnily the pleaiure is as great ' 

In being cheated as to cheat.** 

This pleasure Nichols was now enjoying in btf 
heart's core ; he never dreamed that the fair daugh- 
ter of the earl had once had a tendresse for his fnend 
and pupil, Frank Harcourt ; and that what he had be- 
stowed on Frank in theory, Lady Clara was retorft* 
ing to himself sevenfold in practice. He had said 
that '*in this world every thm^ has its priced Lady 
Clara estimated hers at three thousand a year, aodte 
was the only man whom she knew likely to pay iti 
And then the whole party were in league against Uf 
reason ; the earl shook him by the hand, called fate 
*< my dear fellow," and asked his opinion about a 
lame horse and a superannuated greyhound; and 
Lord Ashburnham eulogized his new cab, and voloD- 
teered to dine with him the next day, to taste \0 
claret. Surely this was enough to intoxicate Joseph 
Nichols ! Lady Blacksley, too, wandered among toe 
flowers, and declared them to be "dears" and 
^ loves," and selected with so much taste, and le 
little economy, that he won over even the haughtf 
countess to a promise that she would accept anothar 
trial of his floral judgment in her own proper person J 
a promise which delighted the intended nephew, and 
was far from disagreeable to the lady. Insensibly 
every feeling of embarrassment wore away firorathj 
mind of Mr. Nichols, and he was sufficiently bioisev 
to remark that the line which has been imaginativdf 
drawn between the manners of the aristocracy aad 
those of the '' people" is but the thread of a cobweb 9 



let your foot upon it, and it breaks at once — and that 
kmb and ladies 

** Can 6«t and ddnki and lao^ and joke. 
And sigh and smile like other folk.'* 

He found himself talking, najr, even jesting ; and 
lie uttered no single joke, whatever its quality, which 
was not well received. Nothing touches a man's 
kutm(Hre readily than the laugh which breaks forth 
4t his own facetiousness. There is a freemasonry in 
IS appreciated jest, which gladdens the spirit of the 

E^r, and places him on better terms, at once, with 
self and with his companions. He sported senti^ 
neDt; and Lady Clara siffhed, and cast down her 
•fes ; and the countess hekl her flac^on to her nose, 
ttd shook her head assentingly ; and the earl drow- 
eBy chorused, ** Very true, very true, all very proper 
is |roung people, but I am too old for romance f 
^e Lord Ashburnham laughed, and wondered 
where '< his friend Nichols" had picked up so sublime 
tiet of phrases. He had an engagement for the 
^eoing, and followed the ladies from the dining 
i^wm, when the earl and his guest were consequent^ 
left tete-a-tete. 

Never was there a more favourable time or place 
Arthe discussion of such a subject as that which Nich- 
<^had now at heart. Lord Somerville had caused 
^anall table to be rolled towards the fire : the crim- 
^ curtains were closely drawn ; the grate emitted 
* bright and animated flame : the wine was excellent, 
^ the host courteous and friendly ; nevertheless, 
Ifichols felt that he was about to shoot his arrow at 
f high mark, and that it might require some feather- 
^ ere he ventured to fit it to the bow ; quietly, and, 
^ it seemed, accidentally, therefore, he led the conver- 
ifttioa to his place in Sluropshire ; his marine villa on 
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the borders of the New Forest — spoke of his uncfo 
— his own domesticated tastes, and at length hinted 
his intention of uniting himself to some amiable wo- 
man, who mi^ht make his home attractive to his 
friends and delightful to himself. 

The earl warmly applauded his resolution ; but 
besought him not rashly to throw himself and bis 
property away upon a *• nobody**-— he owed it to the 
memory of his uncle, nay, more, he owed it to huB- 
self, to be careful how he united his fate with that of 
any woman, of whose family — the earl laid maeh 
emphasis on the first consideration — dispositioD, 
and habits he was not perfectly certain. ** It is 
really frightful, my dear Nichols,^ he pursued, ''to 
look coolly on, as old men are apt to do, and as I 
frequently find a melancholy amusement in dcioffi 
and to witness the reckless, unthinking manner m 
which many of the fine young fellows of the present 
da^ victimize themselves, by forming ill-assorted 
alliances.** 

Nichols listened attentively and complacently. 

** There is nothing on this earth so odious in mT 
eyes,** continued the earl, *' as an unequal marriage." 

Nichols fidgeted on his chair, and looked uneasy; 
Lord Somerville glanced towards him, and rapidly 
went on : — << By an unequal marriage, I mean one of 
imprudence on the one side or the other, where em- 
barrassment and difiSoulty must inevitably resdt 
from the proceeding 2 where one party might bavia 
lived respectably, but where two must, compam- 
tivelv, starve.** 

The guest settled himself upon his chair, and 
nodded assentingly. 

** But, in your case, my dear Nichols,** foIlowaJ 
up the earl, ** all is easy and prudent ; with yo«fl 
princely fortune, and (pardon me, if for once I sped 
the words of compliment) with your gentlemaid] 



kibits and ideas, a&d really prepossessing person, 
you are tolerably certain of a favourable audience 
wherever you may feel disposed to proffer your 
writ." 

''Your lordship is too indulgent," said Nichols, 
with a slight blush, '*and yet, I am grateful for your 
flattering opinion of me— could I indeed hope that it 
WMgeneral — '* 

''My dear fellow I'' exclaimed the earl, stretching 
bhand towards his companion; ''my dear fellow, 
ii it possible that you can doubt it ? trust me, the first 
time you are tempted to make the trial, you will find 
Qtt a true prophet" 

"Then, my lord,'* said Nichols, rapidly, as if fear- 
61 of a failure in resolution, '' pardon my presump- 
tioD if I make it now — ^if I venture thus abruptly, 
lad without preface, to declare to you, that could I 
WiD your lovely daughter, I should be the happiest 
nan in England.'' 

"ilfy daughter I" cried the earl, throwing himself 
l)ick in his chair, with an air and tone of well-acted 
astonishment, "Clara? — can it be possible? — why, 
iny dear Nichols, did I not suspect this, before I gave 
iitterance to sentiments which, however sincere and 
diaiaterested on my part, now flash back upon me 
with almost the appearance of indelicacy I Surely 
Beyer was man so ensnared by a feeling of friend- 
ihip and regard, into a situation of embarrassment, 
aimvself." 

"I confess that I have feared — " commenced 
Nichols. 

"My dear sir," interrupted the earl, with a sudden 
aanimption of dignity, "in so far as I am individually 
interested in this business, I will at once, with a can- 
lour equal to your own, tell you" — and a^ain he 
tretched forth his hand and grasped that of his lis- 
Mer, '* that had I searched England through to find a 
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man on whom I could fearlessly, and without om 
inisffiving, bestow tlie hand of my darling Clara, '. 
think I could confidently say that my election wouk 
have fallen on you.** 

Nichols was about to speak. 

^ But/' pursued the earl, still more sententiously 
** you musty my dear sir, be well aware, that, in af 
fairs of this delicacy, the lady must herself decide 
I should not be doin^ justice to the good sense and 
strict propriety of pnnciple which, I am proud to saj^ 
have ever distinguished my dear Clara, did I, ij 
uttering a premature opinion, attempt to bias her de- 
cision. Should she appeal to me for advice, thea 
indeed, feeling conscious, as I do, that you will act 
throughout the whole business with the same libo^ 
ality and candour which you have now shown, I shsl 
at once plead your cause ; now, however, I adviift 
you to plead your own ; let the result be what it 
may, Lady Clara will ever, I am convinced, M 
gratified and flattered by the preference with which 
you have honoured her, and be happy to number 
among her friends one so deserving of her esteem as 
yourself; for thus much /can answer — ^the remainder 
IS in your own hands and hers." 

** And for this, most sincerely do I thank you, my 
lord," said Nichols, perfectly overwhelmed Iw^ tto 
suave condescension of his noble host; ** and I tniit 
that Lady Clara will, as kindly as yourself, pardoD 
the presumption of my suit" 

" You shall put her to the test," said Lord Somer- 
ville, gayly, as ne rose from his seat ; " you know w« 
are her guests to-<lay, and shall find coffee io bar 
boudoir." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

- Just as they left the dining-room, the earl was 
nist opportunely requested to grant an interview of 
fve mmutes to a gentleman who was awaiting him 
k the library ; and when Nichols, with the apologies 
iadr^rets of Lord Somerville still sounding in his 
ttn, entered the boudoir of Lady Clara, the Coun« 
ten of Blacksley had as opportunely fallen asleep 
]*idi a novel in her hand ; Lady Clara herself was 
k the conservatory, watering some of her plants 
from a vase of Dresden china, and sinking, sotto 
^'ooe^ a little love-ballad : nothing could nave been 
better arranged, and Mr. Nichols stood for an in- 
itint unobserved at the door before he broke in upon 
her delicious solitude ; the ground glass lamps were 
shedding a soft rich light on the blossoms and deep 
green leaves; the classical little alabaster statues 
which occupied the niches gleamed doubly white and 
<hzzling from the contrast; and just beside Lady 
Clara was the fairy figure of a Cupid in the act of 
fathering an arrow ; never surely was there to be 
bond (in London at least) a more fitting spot for a 
tile of sentiment than this I 

Suddenly Lady Clara turned, and looked up ; and 
Hr. Nichols approached her in the light of one of the 
BH)it sunny smiles that ever welcomed an intruder ; 
the was about to speak, when he whispered sayiy, 
with his fingers on his lips, " Not a word must be ut- 
tered above your breath, or you will disturb one of 
the most delicious dreams in which Lady Blacksley 
ever passed away an hour. 

Vol. I.— S 
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Why did the lady curl her lip into so equivocal 
an expression ? Could it be tfiat she suspected the 
slumber of her aunt not to be lightly broken? Could 
it be that she knew the countess to be too well-bred 
to awaken at an inopportune moment 7 

"Happy flowers r murmured the lover, whom 
wine, and flattery, and hope had combined to inspire 
with confidence, "to be thus tended by your ftir 
band." — Lady Clara laughed. 

" To be the object of your solicitude ; the subject 
of your thoughts — ** 

" And withal so unconscious of their happiness,* 
smiled his listener. 

" You love flowers, Lady Clara V* 

" To folly ; I like to watch their growth, and to in- 
dulge in a thousand fantastic dreams as I wander 
among them; it is a pity that they cannot retan 
one's partiality." 

" That were to render them too blessed," said 
Nichols, as he bent a passionate look on the ftir 
sentimentalist ; " to make them the envy of tb» 
world." 

The words were mere commonplace, but theit. 
was something in the look and the tone which ao* 
companied them that caused Lady Clara to toiD 
aside her head, and suddenly busy herself with a 
pink camelia which was near her. 

" Suffer me to assist you," murmured NicholSf a» 
he laid his. hand on hers, and slightly compreflied 
the fair fingers which he held ; " why do you not 
command me? — Lady Clara," he continued, mora 
passionately, as the hand still remained passively lA 
his, "did I dare to assure you of the devotion with 
which your wishes would be obeyed as soon ai 
breathed, would you but believe the happiness their 
expression would confer—" 

The vehemence of Nichols was so extreme and so 
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sudden that it startled Lady Clara, even prepared as 
she was to expect something bordering on a scene ; 
her cheek flushed slightly, and she did not attempt a 
reply ; but Nichols telt that her silence was, at least, 
not discouraging ; and he continued : — 

^ I am aware that in thus addressing Lady Clara 
Ashburnham, I am perhaps subjecting myself to the 
imputation of presumption;**— the lady turne'd to- 
wards him, and met his eyes for an instant with a 
smile which seemed to deprecate the idea ; — " but if 
Ae will indeed deign to accept the homage of a 
beart which adores her — ^the — ^* 

** Really, Mr. Nichols, this avowal is so unlooked- 
for, so astonishing — *' commenced the lady. 

** Would it not have been more astonishing, dear 
Lady Clara, had I coldly shared in the delight of 
your society, your friendship, nor looked beyond it 
lor a warmer and more delightful feeling ? — Pardon 
me, therefore, that I have now suffered that feeling 
to hurry me into an abruptness incompatible with the 
respect and tenderness which I feel for you ; and if 
I have indeed not erred beyond all- hope of mercy, 
pronounce that pardon, I pray you! — here, and 
now r 

** Believe me, I am flattered — proud" — faltered out 
the lady. 

"Then I am happy ,** pursued the suitor; "but 
even' grateful as I am for your concession, I would 
sin again to be again forgiven ; thus, then — ^" and 
Nichols, the grave, sedate Joseph Nichols, the citizen, 
the plebeian suitor, bent one knee to the ground, and 
agam clasped the hand of Lady Clara ; " thus, then, I 
once more throw myself on your clemency, when I 
venture to tell you that I love you ; when I lay at 
your feet my heart and my fortune ; when I beseech 
you to render me the happiest of men by accepting 
both r 
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What beatific visions crowded in an instant on the 
brain of Lady Clara ! Yes, the game was in her 
hands, the " golden calf" was at her feet ; the avowal 
was made ; a smile of supercilious triumph played 
about her lip, but it was only for a moment ; she was 
too good an actress to betray herself by a look ; and 
when she besought Mr. Nichols to rise, she did it in a 
tone 6f tremulous gentleness which enchanted her 
suitor ; she whispered the name of her father, ai 
though she would confide her destiny to his decision; 
and the gentleman was charmed more than ever by 
that soft and feminine reliance on another which the 
appeal betrayed. He told her of his conference with 
the earl, and she listened with a silent attention which 
enabled him to interweave his narrative with a thou- 
sand glowing expressions of ardour and devotedness; 
it was some time since Lady Clara had heard the 
language of passion, and she was no whit wearied 
either by its tone or its tautology. Women seldom 
play the critic when their own perfections form the 
subject of the harangue. 

Had Nichols dilated on his estate, the value of hit 
funded property, and all ** the appliances and means 
to boot" of his princely fortune, — had he talked to 
his high-born mistress of splendid equipages, valuaMe 
jewels, and gorgeous liveries, his oration would hate 
been more interesting, and his auditor as much ab- 
sorbed in the detail; nevertheless it is vastly pleasant 
to hear one's own praises, extremely sentimental to 
find them uttered by the lips of a lover, and quite 
delightful to remember that the lover has half a roil* 
lion of money ; Lady Clara saw, and heard, and 
knew all this ; and with the most graceful indifference 
she silenced the first hint of her suitor on the subject 
of settlements (for Nichols even ventured amid hia 
sentiment to digress slightly to business)^ by reSst* 
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ring all such cold and refrigerating arrangements to 
the earl. 

^I am neither capable nor anxious to discuss 
a&irs of the kind/' she said, calmly ; '* I am wholly 
unused to regard money save as the means of plea- 
sure or usefulness ; I feel assured that in your hands 
and those of my father my interests are safe. I 
vould rather that my mind should be left free from 
all impressions of the sort ; in short, I detest all me- 
lange of money with my present feelings ; and I re- 
quest of you, as a favour, that mv family may act en- 
tirely for me, and that from this hour I may not 
bear the word ' settlement' breathed in conjunction 
with my own individual position." 

Could any thing be more charming ? — ^Was any 
duog more requisite to convince the happy Joseph 
Nichols that he was loved wholly for his own sake t 
«*-that his money was really a minor consideration 
irith the fair creature whose hand he held ? that, in 
jhort, he was the most enviable of men ? Be that as 
it may, it sufficed that he believed it all ; and surely 
it would have been something less than charity to 
fcave convinced him of his error. 

Before the lovers left the conservatory, the casket 
of diamonds was in the hands of Ladv Clara — ^the 
fint love-gift of the suitor, and truly he could not 
hnre chosen one more acceptable. The heart of the 
hdy fluttered with delight. What an earnest was 
this of the magnificence to come ! Who would re- 
member the mercantile extraction of the bride^oom, 
irten they were dazzled by the diamonds of the oride? 
or who, when Lady Clara (and this vision rose 
among the rest as she walked amid the flowers, and 
the soft lights, and the dazzling statues, with her lover 
)rj her side), who, when Lady Clara had her separate 
Mtablishment, her well-arranged town-house, her 
M>urtly villa, her faultless equipage, and her large 

S 2 
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kicome; who woiidd blame herythat she bad pur« 
chased all these by a temporary condescension and a 
plebeian alliance f 

While Mr. Nidiols was expatiating on his antici- 
pated happiness, and watching the smiles ofgenuine 
delight which from time to time rose to the lip of hia 
ingress, how little did he imagine that she wa? also look* 
Uig into futurity, and that her own mental perspective* 
rather than his, had civen birth to those smiles. We 
will not intrude farUier than we have already done 
on the lady's imaginings; but simply remark that 
Lady Blacksley awoke in the most kpropos moment 
isible, just as the lovers passed into the boudoir. 

the affected, amid her apologies to Nichols, to chide 
them for spoiling the sweetest sleep in the world, 
produced, she had no doubt, by the delicious atmo« 
sphere of the apartment ; she literally adored the 
Imath of flowers, and in the present instance her 
ver^ dreams had been impregnated with sweetness* 
This neat little ejaculatory harangue gave Lady 
Clara time to secure her glittering present in a 
japanned cabinet — ^then the countess chid them 
again, for she blended the two in her complaints in 
the most careless and unstudied way in the world — 
for letting the coffee chill ; they should have waked 
her before, she always felt quite exhausted until ahe^ 
had taken coffee — she wondered they had not re- 
quired it themselves ; it was a thing she never forgot; 
at this remark Nichols glanced at his mistress, aiui 
she met the looks with a quiet smile ; they had, of 
course, quite forgotten all worldly things durinff the 
siesta of the countess. Nothing is more deliratfiil 
than a female relation who has tact enough toknow 
exactly when she should talk : Lady Blacksley was 
an adept in voluble nothings ; and her slumber had 
not been so deep as to keep her entirely icnorant of 
the scene which had just taken place in the conser- 
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ratory ; she was» as she afterward declared, dymg 

have a peep at the diamonds; but nevertheless 
the heroically subdued all visible signs of her im- 
)atience9 and had so many little chills, and flushes, 
md whims, to which it was requisite that all who 
Rrere in her society should attend, and administer, 
hat neither her niece nor Nichds had time or oppor- 
tunity for the awkwardness which is generally 
lUowed to be a concomitant of their peculiar position. 

It was remarkable that when Lady Clara rang for 
berii coffee, her father followed dose on the steps of 
the servant who obeved the summons ; and Nichols 
nras really distressed to see how much the earl ap- 
peared to be annoyed at his long detention — ^it was 
K) unfortdnate, so apparently uncourteous. Mean- 
while one glance, and but one, passed between Lord 
Somerville and his daughter : it would have required 

1 quicker eye than that of Nichds to detect it ; and 
Ibe hours new so rapidly in the estimation of the 
lover, that he absolutely started when he heard the 
little silver bell of the French time-piece strike the 
lioor of eleven. Lady Clara had smothered two or 
three rising yawns in her embroidered handkerchief, 
but nevertheless she expressed herself equally aston- 
ished. The countess rang for her carriage ; and 
Nichols felt that it was incumbent on him to depart : 
when he approached Lady Clara, he murmured his 
^good nighr with the air of one who feels that the 
SDorrow will produce a new meeting ; and he even 
ventured, though he saw that the eye of the earl was 
9a him, to raise to his lips the fair hand which was 
one day to be his. All this time the countess was 
liJking to her brother, but eventually turned from 
Um, and shook hands with ''the citizen who had 
moiled her para^ph in the Morning Post,'' with 
the kindest smile m tne world. As Lord Somerville 
in his turn extended his hand, he said blandly, ''Grood 
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nigfat, my dear feUow ; you have, I see, not required 
my influence in your favour f and then added, in a 
more audible voice, ^ Nichpls, we shaU see you to- 
morrow?" 

Mr. Nichols 'bowed, smiled, and answered affirm* 
atively as he left the apartment; and ere he had 
reached the hall, two exclamations were uttered in 
the boudoir of Lady Clara — 

** So, you have caught him, Clary V* was the ejacu- 
lation of the earl. 

And, " Now for the diamonds, my love T burst 
from the lips of the countess. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Ths day on which Mr. Nichols was blessed by 
die assenting smiles of Lady Clara Ashbumham, Yam 
friend Frank Harcourt dined in Baker-street : it 
was the birthday of the widow ; and he was re* 
ceived with even more than her ordinary welcome 
for Miss Parsons had been remarkably taciturn even 
for her ; the weather was foggy* the dogs were in a 
state of lethargy, and Mrs. W ilkins, in short, hailed 
the arrival of the young barrister both for his sake 
and her own. Added to this, she had not forj^tten 
his present of the day before : indeed, Frank was 
pleased to observe that it lay on a small table beside 
her ; and as Mrs. Wilkins, with the usual littleness of 
a weak mind, never suffered herself to be under the 
slightest obligation even to her best friends, so she had 
resolved, by a munificent return to Harcourt, to can- 
cel the kindness, by conferring one a hundred fold 
greater* 
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The ** give and take** system of the world is laugh- 
able enough: and Mrs. Wilkins had fellen into the 
▼ulgar and common error of believing that where 
any thing was given, the value of it, be it what ^t 
might, was as surely expected : and she pleased her- 
self by frequently remarking that she was under an 
obligation to no creature breathing : for that she had 
made it a rule throughout , life always to make the 
presents she gave exceed in value those which she 
received ; a system which secured her independence 
of all the world-^in fact, she hated presents, for they 
always cost her so much more than they were worth, 
" The Pleasures of Hope'* formed an exception, how- 
ever, and for the first titpe she appeared perfectly 
satisfied to pay a good price for a trifle. 

How little to be envied is such a feeling ! Of what 
enjoyment is not its possessor deprived ! Surely 
there is something graceful and endearing in the 
thousand little kindnesses which form the heart's com- 
merce with its kind. The trifles whose only value 
consists in association — and of which we throw from 
us half the charm when we diminish the obligation-— 
are they not the coin of aflection, which the counter- 
feits of the world strive in vain to supersede or to dis- 
place ? But it is in vain to talk of colours to the 
blind, or to awaken a strain of music where the 
sense of hearing has passed away ; and, in truth, the 
arrangement of Mrs. Wilkins, on the present occa- 
sion, was more calculated to afibrd gratification to 
Harcourt than one of more sentiment. 

The dinner was excellent and stupid i as is gener- 
ally the case where the host places his whole reliance 
on the quality and quantity of the repast : little was 
said, save in allusion to the difierent dishes, or an oc- 
casional chiding rather at than to Miss Parsons, from 
the lady of the house. Harcourt rose from table at 
the same tiine as Mrs. Wilkins : he would not deprive 
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himself of her society fot all the wine in London; 
the widow made some faint objecUons to the arrange- 
menty and then walked up stairs on the arm of her 
exemplary young friend. It was really delightful, as 
she told him, to see a youn^ man of fashion, ake him- 
self, so utterly uncontammated by the pernicious 
example of his associates; Frank looked grave, 
thanked her for an opinion which was but too favour- 
able, and deprecated all merit for his line of conduct, 
such conduct being the most consonant to his taste 
and inclinations. This reasoning naturally made the 
bearing of Mr. Harcourt only more commendable in 
the eyes of Mrs. Wilkins, who thereupon descanted 
largely on the profligacy and worthlessness of young 
men in general, and the good qualities and exemplary 
pursuits of her favourite in particular : while Frank, 
with apparent absence of design and carelessness oif 
effect, succeeded in hoodwinking her most com- 
pletely ; and by flattering her vanity and self-love, 
numouring her taste for ostentation, soothing her ill- 
humour, and subjugating her reason, making for him- 
self an interest in her heart, which he felt at tbjd XDXh 
ment to be an insult to her own good sense, and 
an irreparable injury to her absent and dependent 
nephew. And yet Harcourt persuaded himself, or at 
least strove to do so, that all his efforts were pe^ 
fectly natural, and almost praiseworthy; for that it 
behooved him to establish his own fortune at all risb 
and at any price — that Mr. Everard Wilkins was a 
person utterly indifferent to him, and to whom be 
owed no consideration, while his own interests were 
materially affected by the impression which he made 
upon the widow. " If," he mentally argued, ** she 
will be simpleton enough to believe that I am fault- 
less, am I the person who should undeceive her 7 If 
she will, in despite of reason and common sense* 
think that I love her, is it incumbent on me to Aom 
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her the folly of the idea, and to err at once both in 
gaOantry and in policy 7 And if a heedless nepbsw 
wiD leave the vineyard when the grapes are almost 
i^ for gathering, am I to be reprehended when I 
oeme forward to secure the vintage ?'' Poor, shallow 
lophistry ! b^ which the worldly seek to exonerate 
tKmselves m their own eyes from dishonourable 
dealing. When a man is once resolute to attain an 
end which his better nature in vain represents to him 
ai blameable, he becomes lamentably indifferent as to 
the means by which he may effect his purpose ; but, 
nevertheless, with a folly as egregious as it is super- 
erogatory, he endeavours to cheat his own heart into 
abdief of its expediency and propriety, and so plays 
the traitor to himself as well as others. Such was 
the case with Harcourt : some months before he had 
ihrunk from even self-sacrifice when the welfare of 
another did not hinge upon his actions ; but now, he 
had accustomed his mind to dwell upon the coarse- 
ness and palpability of social chicane and manoeuvre, 
ontil he had fairly worn away the sharp angles which 
nwe once wont to obtrude themselves upon him — 
he had elected " self* as his idol, and the whole world 
became to him but as mere playthings for his amuse- 
ment, or tools for his use. Nothing atrophises the 
heart like selfishness : in a greater or less degree, it is 
the besetting sin of mankind ; but where, instead of 
an auxiliary, it is allowed to become a principle of 
action, all the feelings which ennoble, refine, and hu- 
manize the spirit are levelled at once. The purely 
selfish see in the beautiful world around them mere 
olgects of sensual enjoyment or individual profit-^ 
th^ receive suspiciously, and they eive grudgingly-^ 
theic lives are a scene of barter and speculation — the 
locial virtues are in a great degree unknown to them, 
br they have themselves erected a barrier beyond 
vhich such feelings may not intrude — ^the welfare of 
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Others is a subject of envy, not of gratuIatioiH-in 
shorty the selfish man is a mere creature* where the. 
impress of the Creator has failed to* leave its si^ 
Harcourt was rapidly vei^sing towards this unenvn* 
ble state of being ; he had resolved to become iioh» 
and 91s fate had placed the tools in his hands, he went 
calmly onward with his task, careless of all save the 
ultimate object* Yet there were moments when he 
felt disposed to despise himself. No occupatioDi 
however frivolous or unintellectual, can degrade 
when it is undertaken to gratify another : but whin 
FAink sat beside the cribbage*board of the widow, or 
nursed her fat plethoric lapdogs, he felt and knew, 
that had the gratification of Mrs. Wilkins been his 
only motive, the cards would have remained undealt, 
and the dogs uncaressed ; yet he spent evening after 
evening listening to the fatuities of the widow, the 
monosyllables of Miss Parsons, and the asthmatieil 
breathings of Mop and Zoe ; for these were all aov* 
ciated with the great end which he had in view. 

^ Miss Parsons, I will thank you to go down stairii 
and prepare coflFee yourself," said Mrs. Wilkins, as 
soon as she had taken her seat, and Frank had drawn 
his chair close beside hers; <<and pray order ^l^ 
rison to discontinue sending up cream.'' 

Miss Parsons made an involuntary grimace ob 
finding that they were individually to take cafe naif 
at Bsiker-street — she had no desire to emulate ihi 
exclusiveness of Devonshire House ; but she wip 
tutored in obedience, and she left the room widMMl 
a remark. 

" And now, my dear Mr. Harcourt,** commenoed 
the widow, as the door closed behind her compaoioOi 
*^ now that we are alone a few minutes, I must seitf 
the opportunity to introduce a very delicate subject' 

Frank involuntarily drew his chair back a wAt 
and began to breathe quick. 



* I know that there are persons in the world yrho 

would biame me for the step which I am about to 

^ take— who would say that — that, in short, Tshould not 

km presumed so far on the frank and affectionate 

tttore of vour feelings for me — ^" 

Frank mi as though he would have given worlds 
Iran open windows-he seemed to be suffocating* 

** Nevertheless, my good friend — " and the widow 
fail her hand, with a smile of perfect self-complacency, 
CO that of her listener, *^ I think differently — I know 
hit there are particular cases, where delicacy may 
be, in some degree, made subservient to a kinder 
fediog;. and this is, according to my idea, decidedly 
tne of them. I am aware that young men of fashion, 
tod figure lead very expensive lives, and that they 
are generally very glad to be extricated from any 
imporary difficulties, even at the expense of their 
iigb-wrought ideas of independence, and so forth — 
TOO have already told me, with a candour for which 
I really admire you extremely, that you are far from 
rich, and I am, therefore, induced to put your feel* 
^gs for me to the test." 

This was too much — Frank started from his seat, 
and would have spoken, but his tongue seemed glued 
to his lips. 

''Sit down, sit down, and hear me out with pa- 
tience,'' said the unperturbed and unperturbable 
Iridow ; ** your present of yesterday gave me more 
{kasure than I can express: I felt it the more, Mr» 
Uarcourt, because my nephew, dependent as he is on 
tne for every thing at present, and looking as he does 
fcr every thing in future— though there, 1 suspect, he 
will be somewhat deceived" — she smiled mysteri- 
oiKly as she said this, but Frank found a ready 
solution for the enigma ;— " he forgot even to con- 
gratulate me — Miss Parsons too, but she is scarcely 
worth mention — I never forget a kindness; nor, I 
Vol. L— T 
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bopQ, do I ever suffer one to go unrequited (at lessl 
I have always prided myself on not doing so) ; and 
accordingly I nave determined to show you mj 
sense of your attention, by the offer which I am aboul 
to make you.'* 

Frank could have shrunk from his chair a second 
time ; but he commanded his emotion, and she r& 
sumed : 

^* I might make you fifty presents, and you miditi 
on your side, find them all useless, for I do not unde^ 
stand the whims and wants of young men — and there* 
fore it is, Mr. Harcourt, that I offer you this bill"— 
she held it towards him — it was a bank-bill for a 
thousand pounds ! ** and you must forgive me if 1 
hurt your pride, when I only vrish to prove my 
friendship." 

A thousand pounds! Frank gasped for breatii 
again, but this time it was delight. There needed 
no ap6logy — the offering excused itself 1 Never bui 
he been more eloquent ; how could his dear Mn. 
Wilkins believe that she could ever offend him I 
From another person, perhaps, he might have shrunk 
from such a present — but he had no pride whkrii 
rebelled against obligations to one who had already 
conferred so many — he knew not how to express hii 
thanks, but where the heart feels the tongue if 
seldom an echo to the sentiment ! 

This was precisely what Mrs. Wilkins liked :ii 
she had actually given away a large sum of mooefi 
she had enjoyed the pleasure of talking of it ; and 
astonishing alike by her delicacy and her munifr 
cence a younff man who v^as ** well received in th 
first circles," the associate of noblemen and M. P.^ 
and a devoted friend of her own ; she had the del^|M 
also of hearing him expatiate on her liberality, im 
expreiss his gratitude in graceful and well-worded 
/sentences : — and, in short, when Miss Parsons and 
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(iie coffee arrived together, the widow was in the 
mofit gracious of all moods ; and the worthy spinster 
danced silently from the smiling countenance of Mrs. 
WilkiDs to the animated face of the young barrister, 
and inwardly marvelled what Mr. Harcourt could 
jbave done, during her absence, to change so com- 
pletely the aspect of afiairs : however, she made no 
remark, for, as she justly soliloquized, it was certainly 
no business of hers ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A WEEK had elapsed since the visit of Eustace to 
Mrs. Sydenham ; it was not that the thoughts and 
Wihes which recurred the most frequently during 
ftis absence were not full of Agnes Davenel, but that 
he feared to trespass, by visits of too frequent recur- 
fence, on the reluctant promise of hospitality which 
lie had wrung from her stern relative. 

How sweet had seemed to Eustace the toil of that 
Week ! he had lost the withering sense of isolation 
which had clung to him so long and so tenaciously, 
ttid which had in some degree neutralized his efforts : 
be no longer repeated to himself that his exertions 
could subserve to no good end ; for he now began to 
i^ that kindly tones and smiles might in time be 
Won to encourage him in his daily task. An elasticity 
tf spirit, to which he had long been a stranger, almost 

Save a charm to the labour which had hitherto been 
istasteful and repelling ; and be&^an to wonder that 
he had ever wearied of that which now appeared so 
light and facile as his present occupation, 
jf Sustace had a day-dream of passion, romantic 
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and groundless perhaps, but not the less inspiiitiii|f 
and delightful, to invest his existence with a new 
eharm ; he had also the conviction of a strenuous 
aiKl disinterested friendship to give toit a more tangi- 
ble and rational value — the untiring and steady friend- 
ship of Mr. Brockendon. Many an hour of labour 
was lightened to Eustace by the presence of that 
worthy individual: many a good resolution was 
strengthened, and many a faulty one corrected, by his 
influence and advice. There was an occasional tone 
of seriousness, almost of sadness, in his conversation, 
peculiarly suited to impress a mind which, like that 
of Mortimer, had been formed rather in shade than 
in sunshine ; glimpses he gave too, as it seemed in- 
voluntarily, of a quiet but undying grief, which awoke 
feelings of pure and respectful sympathy in thie heart 
erf his listener. Mr. Brockendon could be gay, very 

Sy ; but Eustace had learned to detect his true 
ime of mind, even under the specious and sparkling 
veil ofgayety; and too often he saw the obtrusive 
sigh rise to his lip even when it was wreathed into a 
smile. Many is the heart which, like that of Mr. 
Brockendon, shows a smooth surface to the crowd, 
but has iron in its core ! There are sorrows which 
are too deep for words, and too proud for pity, and 
thus the world knows them npt ; and it seemed that 
the sorrow of Mr. Brockendon was one of these. 
When he heard the young and the sanguine give a 
voice to their dreams of^ passion, and romance, and 
hope, he smiled : bitterly perhaps — at least Eustace^ 
who observed him closely, thought that he detected 
bitterness in those smiles ; but he never chid them for 
their extravagance, baseless as he knew such visions 
to be — there was a feeling in the wrung heart which 
would not let him chide. If, at such moments, he 
mingled in the discourse, it was constrainedly, and 
with effort, like one who fulfill a painful duty ; and if 



be jested, it was uneasily, and not as though the jest 
had risen to his lips by his own volition. Surely 
there is heroism in this mental warfare I 
It is a strange attribute of our nature, that we are 

£rone to cling the most closely where there is a sem^ 
lance of concealed sorrow ; and thus it was with 
Eustace: had Mr. Brockendon been at all times as 
buoyant of spirit as on the evening when they first 
me^ although the gratitude and the respect of Mor- 
timer would have been as great, his attacnment would 
have been infinitely less ; but now there was a tie be- 
tween them, for Eustace could pity as well as love 
the man to whom he was so deeply indebted : and 
that consciousness destroyed the sense of self-infe- 
riority, which would otherwise have weighed upon 
his heart. 

It was singular that although Eustace had related 
to Mr. Brockendon, circumstantially and undisguis- 
odlv, the history of his past life — a bistoury indeed 
rather of feeling than of circumstance, for it had been 
tbnost uneyentiul ; yet he had never breathed the 
name of Agnes Davenel — never hinted at their meet- 
ing, or alluded to her existence. More than once he 
had resolved to confide to him the secret of his sud- 
den and absorbing passion, but when he would have 
given it utterance, the words trembled on his tongue, 
and be shrank from the effort. To him there was a 
>&credness coanected with her idea, which would be 
Weakened by her becoming the subject of cool and 
calculating discourse ; he could not utter her name 
without a quickening of his pulses, and he could not 
bear that other lips should breathe it more lightly 
than his own. 

The week was spent, and again Eustace ventured 
to visit the gloomy nabitation of Mrs. Sydenham — to 
him the type of sunshine and brightness, for it was 
the home of Agnes. The old lady received him 
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eourteonsly, almost kindly ; but her welcome \9as8 
solitary one, for she was alone in the apartment. 
Eustace faltered out his inquiries for Miss Davenel t 
they were briefly and coldly answered, and he 
wanted courage to pursue the subject. Mrs. Syden- 
ham looked even more pale and sad than at their last 
meeting; but her own health was another theme 
which she appeared studiously to shun : it was one 
indeed on which she trembled to dwell. On all other 
points she discoursed freely and unconstrainedly; 
and, encouraged by the interest which she expresm 
in his welfare, Eustace told her the simple story df 
his life ; he concealed from her no circumstance save 
his change of name, for innocent as he knew his own 
motive for that change to have been, he shrank from 
confessing to her that he now passed by one to which 
he bad no claim ; and he had lived long enough in (he 
great city to be aware of the suspicion which such a 
change might engender in a mind already prompt to 
look with a jealous eye on the actions of others. 

Mrs. Sydenham spoke to him the words of comfort 
and consolation : she applauded his industry, and she 
counselled him to persevere ; but she nciade no ad- 
vances towards a reciprocal confidence, and Eustace 
at length took his leave, sad and disappointed. He 
had hoped to have one smile from Agnes, and his 
hope had failed him : he left the house with a lingei^ 
ing step, and when he had closed the wicket, Vs 
turned to give a last look — he glanced involuntadly 
upwards to a casement above the window of the 
room in which he had been sitting with Mrs. Syden- 
ham — ^his heart doubled its pulsations : — a fair girl sat 
near the casement, with her head pillowed on her 
hand — as he paused, she looked up, and he met the 
ifoft eyes of Agnes Davenel I 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A PEW days after the interview which we have 
described between Lady Clara Ashburnham and 
Mr. Nichols in the conservatory, the following para* 

Saph appeared in a conspicuous column of the 
orning Post. 

*'It is rumoured in fashionable circles that the 
nephew and heir of a late wealthy individual is about 
to form an alliance with the family of a distinguished 
member of the Upper House." 

Various were the conjectures to which this an- 
nouncement gave rise : the identity of the gentleman 
was easily decided, but the remainder of the allusion 
was so vague that it was beyond the solution of 
many whose curiosity was excited on the subject* 
Those who possessed .a key to the mystery smiled 
or sneered as they read it ; dilated either on the 
plebeian extraction of the intended bridegroom or 
on his immense wealth ; congratulated Lady Clara, 
or laughed at her, as whim or interest prompted ; 
-wondered, and speculated, and gossiped, and finally 
whispered names and circumstances to a hundred 
particular friends, until all the world, which means 
the high-born and idle of the metropolis collectively, 
could have favoured the editor with all, and more 
than all, the details of the entire courtship ; could 
have named the amount of settlements, the value of 
jewels, and the cost of liveries : while Mr. Nichols 
on his side marvelled greatly how a private arrange- 
ment, made sotto voce in the house of a nobleman, 
could so soon become matter of conversation from 
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the drawing-room of the peer to the parlour of the 
third-rate belle of Pimlico or PentonviJle. He, poor 
man I was not yet initiated into the mysteries of 
puffing and paragraphing, and had no earthly notion 
that the enigmatical notice was penned by Lord 
Somerville himself, and communicated by his lord- 
ship's valetto the sapient editor of the Morning Post; 
and as little did he imagine that Lady BJacksley had 
nearly knocked up her horses in disseminating the 
interesting intelligence over half London. Never- 
theless, Nichols was well pleased that so it was; 
ambition had led him to the footstool of Lady Clara, 
and a king were but half regal without his court: 
thus then he loved to hear his own name coupled 
with that of his noble mistress, to be the wonder of 
some, the envy of others, and the congratulated of 
all ; he loved tne delicious excitement of preparation^ 
the novelty of hurried occupation, the familiar entree 
of an aristocratic establishment, the easy ton de 
famille assumed towards him by honourables and 
rij^ht honourables : it was for this that he had panted, 
oi this that he had dreamed ; no wonder then that he 
cherished it in his heart's core. 

A second paragraph, more explicit than the first, 
followed close upon the heels of its predecessor. 

"The alliance to which we made remote allusion 
a short while back, between the wealthy Mr. Nich^ 
ols and the amiable and accomplished daiighter ai 
the Earl of Somerville, it will, it is confidently 
rumoured, shortly take place : from the rank and 
wealth of the contracting parties, much magnificence 
is anticipated ; Hancock and Adams have been long 
engaged on the jewels and equipages, which are said 
to be almost regal in their splendour, and from the 
well-known profusion of the gentleman, and the 
acknowledged taste of the fair and fashionable al* 
fianceei too much cannot well be expected." 
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How delightful it is for le beau sexe that when 
they have outlived the privilege of being designated 
**the young and lovely Lady Jane,** or "the ex- 
quisitely beautiful debutante," they are yet described 
as ** the interesting Miss" So-and-so, and the '* fair 
and fashionable Lady" Such-a-one; and thus by 
almost imperceptible gradations, "small by degrees, 
and beautifully less," become at length, when ten 
seasons and Parisian rouge have done their work, 
**the amiable and accomplished I" — To this point 
had Lady Clara Ashburnham journeyed on the high 
road of life; but in honour of her approaching 
nuptials, in anticipation of her splendid fetes, and in 
consideration of her future patronage, the editor had 
recalled the departed "fair and fashionable" adjec- 
tives oftwo buried seasons. 

Meanwhile all things went on smoothly between 
the lovers ; Mr. Nichols had too much respect for 
the high blood of Lady Clara to allow himself to 
magine that she had a fault, and Lady Clara had 
too lively a desire to possess herself of the wealth of 
Mr. Nichols not to play the amiable on ne peut 
mieux ; she listened to his long stories, smiled at his 
sentiment, laughed at his jest, accepted his presents, 
and forebore to flirt with detrimentals and guards- 
men. The lover gave dinners, and the earl ate 
them ; and not only the earl, but many of his friends ; 
dnd his son, and his son's friends 1 and thus at only 
the cost of a few paltry dinners, and some few equally 
paltry dozens of wine, Mr. Nichols wonderfully in- 
creased his list of intimates : he was nodded at and 
dined with by dukes, and even if they did not give 
him dinners in return, surely it was something to 
know and to be known by them ; he had his hand 
grasped by earls and marquises, and was " Nichols, 
my fine fellow I" with a host of poor and proud 
fashionables. In short, he was rising wonderfully in 
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the world ; everybody knew him, and he knew every- 
body. Noblemen borrowed money of him, and for- 
got to repay it ; tradesmen sought his patronage, and 
cheated him for his concession ;* and the mormng 
papers duly announced his arrival and departure 
whenever he left town for four-and-twenty houn. 
Wonderful power of gold! Nichols was a welt 
looking man, and a well-meaning man, and a well^ 
principled man ; but had his father been an only soOf * 
or had Mr. Roberts not been hi^s uncle, poor Nichols 
might have vegetated for ever on Ludgate Hill, or il 
Leadenhall-street ; have married the daughter oft 
green-grocer or a glass-blower, and have travelled 
from London to Liverpool, and from Liverpool t» 
London back again> without any one, that is anyone 
worth calling any one, knowing a syllable of hi , 
movements ; but now he was prone, and patroniaeil \ 
for he was a wealthy man, and a bachelor ! A 

Oh, world I world 1 — but it were idle to sit dowl J 
and weep over thy follies ; — rather let us laugh at j 
the gulling and the gulled, who make up the train of 5 
worshippers ; the puppets, half of whom die amassipg [ 
gold for the other half to squander, and the prodigali ' 
who scatter, without a care, the wealth which it biB ■ 
taken a life-time to CQllect. 

"I almost fear to intrude my littleness on Vasher 
Vesockerprevoshandetelstvan, as the Russians say," 
exclaimed Harcourt, when he was ushered intP 
Nichols's morning-room, where the bridegroomrelect 
sat, paper in hand, clad in a brocaded silk dressing- 
gown, his feet ensconced in a pair of purple velvet 
slippers, and his chocolate cooling apparently ufr . 
heeded; **nay, I shall soon emulate one of tfce 
fashions of the East, and leave my slippers at the ^ 
threshold when I obtain an audience, lest the tramp 
of my * booted limb* awaken too powerful an echo 
in the apartment of your sublimity—"" 



^ The meaning of which rhapsody is ? — ** inquired 
Nichols, extending his hand, and concealing beneath 
a voluntary yawn of listlessness, an involuntary smile 
of consciousfiess* 

•• That I hear nothing from Temple Bar to Pall 
Mall," continued Frank, ''but the name of Mr* 
Nichols— tradesmen are jostling each other for the 
honourof his patronage — noblemen are rivalling each 
other for the favour of his acquaintance — dowagers 
are laying plots for an introduction, and spinsters for 
a flirtation — -Pickfdrd's vans are all held disengaged 
for the conveyance of his household goods to his 
plate in the country — *tfie* place, I mean, where 
tdmself and the 'fair and fashionable affianc6e' are 
to play sentiment and solitude among the nightingales 
and tne ringdoves — and, in short, perfect conviction 
Im been forced upon my mind that I am- one ef the 
most fortunate fellows without the pale of the Upper 
and Lower House, in being able to write myself 
down as the friend and associate of Mr. Joseph 
Nichols r 

** A truce to this banter," said Nichols ; " people 
will talk, and newspapers will speculate — * 'tis their 
vocation, HaP — meanwhile, I am plain Joseph Nich« 
olsy as usual." 

•* Not plain Joseph N^hojs, if we are to judge by 
your successes," smiled Frapk, glancing at his own 
pretty person with considerable self-complacency, as 
it was reflected in a mirror near him : " but seriously, 
I am come to offer my individual congratulations on 
tbe result of your matrimonial speculation — nay, 
don't frown^ pardon me the word speculation ; if it 
displease you, I am ready to substitute a smoother — 
and yet, in sober truth, all ' marrying and giving in 
marriage' is but a speculation at best : and you and 
I are out varieties of the exempli ficatioh of my 
theory; you and your high-bom and portionless 
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bride, and I and my less patrician, but better-dowriedf 
widow — come now, confess- — ^ 

** I am no Romanist,'' laughed Nichols, **and my 
secrets are only to be wiled from me by fairy lips, 
and soft questionings, not by a man of law : and yet, 
to be candid with you, Frank,— but no, we will 
change the subject, -and if we are fain to laugh, let it 
at least be at the expense of others rather than our^ 
selves — truly, we are at no loss for very legitimate 
subjects of ridicule." 

** Ay, better another man drown than we wet our 
own garments," conceded Harcourt ; ** 'tis the fashion 
of the world — we are other men's game ; there is no 
necessity for us to start of our own pleasure, to be 
run down by the hounds of our own wit — but I am in 
no mood for aught more piquante than mere bad- 
inage this morning — you know that my temper, lite 
that of wiser men than myself, has its acids as well 
as its sweets, — and to-day the punch savours stroiuB[iy 
of syrup — I am. off for Baker-street — I but looked in 
upon you, to assure myself that you survived the 
fiimes of the incense which the idol-loving public 
are burning on the altar of their new divinity-— and 
I am in love with myself— you laugh — I loathe that 
sarcastic laughter I — I mean not with my outward 
man, though I thank old nature that she wrought 
me from a tolerable pattern, and did not mar me 
in the making — and the nineteenth century that it 
hath produced a Nugee, a Hoby, and a*-but 
pshaw I I will not furnish you with a detailed list of 
my principal creditors, unless you will take their ac- 
counts as well as their designations, and settle their 
long bills and their long faces by a coup-de-maio— I 
am simply, soberly, and seriously in love with my- 
self; because I have just come to a very hennc, 
moral, and proper resolution-^to wit — I have re- 
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Mlved to marry the widow-— old though she be — ^ugly 
though she be— and withalt encumbered with a plain 
' oompaniony and a spendthrift nephew, two lap-dogs, 
ttd a pet apothecary — to start a new cab— -a cab id 
Myotony unmortgaged, a variety from the present one— 
to pay my debts — and to take a new town-house — ^yoo 
^w, Nichols, they do say that old timber will not bear 
transplanting — I am no agriculturist, but I am strongly 
tempted to experimentalize on an old woman*'' 

** iDcorrisible varlet 1" yawned Nichols ; " but are 
you sure of your game ?" 

**My dear fellow!" exclaimed Frank, reproacb- 
fclly, " do you. venture a doubt 1 Why I have al- 
ready worked miracles; she sports ringlets, and 
nids the * Pleasures of Hope' to her pugs ; — would 
I were as sure of her money, and she were laid 
ifKetly at rest in the family vault, beside the dear de- 
ceaied Jeremiah Wilkins, my very ill-looking and 
VBipectable predecessor of plebeian memory. De- 
pend on it, I am already far more essential to the 
widow than her wig or her worsted-work — she 
adores me — I can assure you that it is quite an ex- 
emplary and reciprocal attachment. I shall be a 
model for all married men I" 

** I have no doubt of it," said Nichols ; ** such a 
bride will suffice to make you uxorious enough for a 
proverb.^' 

* A bet with you P cried Frank, drawing off hki 
primrose glove ; ** a bet with you — fifty pounds to five 
that my honev-moon will last longer than yours — that 
I shall be able to show you ' a ringdove's nest' when 
you have flapped your wings, and taken to the wiU 
gt^een-wood, like an untamed falcon, freed of its jinh 
m^in it a bet ?" 

" Pshaw 1 this is fooling,'' — ^frowned Nicb<^, h$it' 
Uglily ; ^ you confess that you ajre marryixig ibr 
aaaey." 

Vol. I.— U 
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^ I acknowledge it — and you say that you are max^ 
tying for love — nous verrons I — and now, fere you 
well — you may take Cupid, wings and all, if you 
will send me his golden quiver — I care not who 
sports with the arrows.** And so saying, he nodded 
his parting to Nichols, and sprang down stairs, hum* 
ming as he went, " C'est I'amour, Tamour, Tamour/ 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Eustace stood with his gaze riveted on the ftir 
face of his mistress until the blood mounted to ber 
brow, and then suddenly recollecting that his p&i*' 
sion had overpowered his courtesy, he bowed ic- 
spectfuUy, almost reverentially, and pursued his wajr* 
That one look, however, had convinced him that earth 
held nothing more lovely than Agnes Davenel ; and 
the conviction brought another in its train, sinoply* 
that without her, life would be valueless, and less 
than naught I As he walked slowly homeward, Eus* 
tace mentally reviewed his circumstances and posi- 
tion ; they were sufficiently discouraging: his inconoe 
was limited, uncertain, and precarious — his situation 
in life obscure, and yet embarrassing ; those who bad 
befriended him, and they were the more valuable i"^ 
proportion as they were few, knew him only und*f 
an assumed name ; and the very fact of his* disd^ 
sing his identity, while it could give him no worldjT 
consequence, and no added claim on their reg^^^ 
would expose him to suspicion, mistrust, and col^ 
ness; andf thus while he lightened his heart of antl<^ 
important and uninteresting mystery, he would shlJj^ 
off, not onlv the cloak of concealment, but the k^s^ 
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fiess and confidence of his patrons. Under these 
circumstances Eustace felt that candour would be- 
come folly, and when he remembered how utterly 
unimportant a personage he must continue to be under 
either denomination, he easily persuaded himself that 
be bad acted wisely in shielding the name of his 
fatber from blight, by an alias. 

But Agnes Davenel I the beautiful Agnes Davenel ! 
bis thoughts reverted to her as by a spell ; she was 
pot the child of luxury and splendour ; she was 
ignorant of the thousand factitious wants and puerile 
necessities of more daintily-bred beauties ; he would 
toil for her night and day : how many hours, now idle 
&nd unemployed, he would devote to rigid and un« 
tiring exertion — and with her at his side, her soft eye 
KBsting on him, and her sweet smile hallowing his en- 
deavours, what might he not achieve ? He had not 
* yet put forth his strength: — he could not; Eustace 
Was constitutionally a social being; he loved to cling 
*nd to be clung to— solitude blunted in some degree 
the faculties of his mind, and limited the dreams of 
bis imagination. But before this vision could be 
realized, there were a thousand difficulties to over- 
come ; obstacles of the world's own uncompromising 
^eation — ^vulgar impediments, with which the finer 
feelings of humanity had nothing in common, and yet 
to which they were in a degree subservient ; before 
Agnes Davenel could become the day-spring of his 
^tence, the inspiring minister of his genius, he 
'''^Ust possess wherewithal to provide for her, the com- 
fcns at least, even if she were willing for his sake to 
ferego the luxuries of life — and when he thought of 
^t mild eyes and pensive smile, he felt that fortune 
^'^ indeed her debtor, and that she was not formed 
to struggle for ever against the cold grasp of poverty 
*Ocl deprivation. 

Thus reflected Eustace aa he pursued his home- 
ward path, and at times he sighed as he remembered 
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his narrow means and unpromising circumstances ; 
and at others smiled as his fancy conjured up the form 
and face of the beautiful being whose image was in 
his heart. Had he been as rich in gold as he was in 

Cssion, he would at once have cast his fortunes at 
r feet : but it was not so. How often in life should 
we astonish by our single-heartedness, and overwhelm 
by our generosity, if wishes were, like the wands of 
which we read in the fairy-tale, capable of working 
out their own will. But, alas I for poor matter-o£ 
jfoct human nature ! we must e'en be cont^t to jdod 
on throughout existence, surrounded by mere com- 
monplace agency ; and dependent in difficulty on 
our own resources. The bright illusions of the days 
of Faerie are gone for ever ; the enchanted beauties 
are now mere oall-room belles ; and the ogres, stem 
fiithers, sulky guardians, or grumbling husbands. 
Railroads, steam-packets, and balloons nave annihi- 
lated a score of fanciful imaginings : we are no longer 
astonished at the tale of the Princess of Pekin, who 
travelled from China to Iceland in one night to be 
shown to her destined husband, for we are ourselves 
promised a journey on the wings of the wind from 
London to Brighton in two hours or thereabout — ^we 
no longer feel our hearts beat thick when we read of 
magic vessels sailing over the limitless seas without 
sail or oar, for we have individually trusted our valu- 
able lives in the Royal Sovereign, or the Taglioni 
steam-packet, and set wind and tide at defiance : and 
as to noating cars cleaving the blue expanse, and 
bearing off some beauteous princess from the giant 
magician, who would first many and then devour 
her, does not every suburban Vauxhall in our en- 
lightened age contribute its balloon and its aeronaut 
to astonish the gazers ; which, if they do not indeed 
travel so far nor so fast as those of the senii, at all 
events suffice to destroy the romance of our chQd^ 
hood. 



Who would not» if he could do so, recall the days 
when he first stole away from the noisy sports of bis 
companions, to revel in the pages of Robinson Crusoe, 
the Filgrim's Progress, and the Arabian Nights? 
When he turned over leaf after leaf, spell-bound and 
spirit-struck ; when his heart panted, and his breath 
thickened ; when he never paused over the beautiful 
feble to regret that it was fictitious as well as fair ; 
but read on, enthralled and enchanted, without a care 
beyond the moment; seeing lovely forms, hearing 
sweet music, and wielding a ruby sceptre from a 
throne of diamonds ; or wandering along the desert» 
sole and unquestioned monarch of its sterility and 
space. Why can we not be cheated into a second 
cnildhood ? But no : the world and the world's ways 
soon sear the heart, and the poetry of romance is 
gone — perhaps it is better so — at all events, telle est 
fa vie ! 

If thus the thoughts, the wishes, and the imagina- 
tion of £ustace were filled with the image of Agneiif 
Pavenel, the fair girl herself sometimes found hex 
solitary visions strangely visited by gentle memories 
of her handsome champion ;. memories which, lik9 
the odour of the rose, survived the presence of its 
cause — she had scarcely dared to raise her eyes Xq 
his face, and yet she could have recognised that face 
among a million : nor had the ^ound of his low voic,e^ 
musical and gentle beyond any tone to which she had 
ever before listened, yet left her ear. Sometimes she 
smiled at the tenacity of her recollections, and some- 
times she wept:i Agnes had been the child of sorrow, 
and in her solitude, sadness ever mingled with hex 
thoughts ; she wept, calm and silent tears, when she 
remembered that one who appeared $o good, so gei^ 
tie, and so kind, should have met her only to learn 
that she was the object of insult and impertinence^ 
She had seen him but once, and she could not r^cuf 
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to that meeting without a sbndder f and yet ahe loved 
to solace her hours of untiring industry by recalling 
his words, his looks, his anxious assiduity ; and her 
heart fluttered, she guessed not wherefore, when Mrs. 
Sydenham, in a tone of apparently careless coldness, 
announced his visit of inquiry for herself. From that 
laming she lingered near her window to look for 
him, and although, like a frightened fawn, she jBed 
from his observation when he indeed approached the 
house, she yet renewed his image in her nnemory by 
many an unguessed-at glance. She had never ursed 
her aged relative to permit a meeting ; she rawer 
shrank from the possibility of such an occurrence $ 
for she sought not to dispel the sweet dream in which 
she was indulging, by a reality which might prove 
less delightful. But at length their eyes had met ; he 
had looked long and earnestly on her, not with the 
idle and offensive gaze of mere impertinence, but 
with a respectful, an absorbed interest, which the pore 
and timid Agnes felt in her very heart of hearts : true, 
her pulses had quickened, and her cheek had flushed, 
but no pang had accompanied the emotion ; and the 
fair girl turned from the window when the form of 
Eustace was lost in the distance, and descended to 
the humble parlour in which her last relative was 
seated, with the glow of blended pleasure and sur* 
prise still vivid on her brow. 

" He has been here again, my child," said Mrs. 
Sydenham, as the orphan closed the door, and drew 
near to her. 

Agnes asked not of whom the matron spoke, but, 
with the calm tone and ready sincerity ot innocent 
ingenuousness, she replied simply, ** I saw him de- 
part ; he was with you an hour, if I mistake not.** 

Mrs. Sydenham looked inquiringly towards her: 
** You are scarcely a correct computer of time, Agnes; 
and it is strange that you shoukl have speculated ofi 



the extetit of his stay; sarely the subject was one of 
slight interest, and scarcely worthy the pains of calco^ 
lation."^ 

** To you, my dear and honoured grand mother,** re^ 
plied the orphan, with a smile of unsuspicious gentle- 
ness, ^I can well believe that the moments flew 
swiftly^ but to me, alone and somewhat sad, though I 
scarce know wherefore, they journeyed but slowly, 
and I wished myself in your company." 

^ If I am indeed deceived in that young man," said 
the old lady, rather communing with her own thoughts 
than addressing her companion, " then will I never 
more put faith in human nature — the seal of honour 
and truth is Stamped upon his brow ; and if the iro>- 
press be a false one, the die is surely broken among 
mankind." 

** Oh ! no — doubt him not !" cried Agnes, vrith 
sudden and uncontrollable energy, ''I would trust 
bim as my own soul P 

As the words passed her lips, a sense of their ox* 
travagance called the life-blood in deeper volumes to 
her cheek, and she stood shrinking and abashed before 
her monitress. 

** Agnes !" said Mrs. Sydenham, gravely, yet with 
a slight tremour in her voice, " you speak, my child, 
idly and unadvisedly — ^what know you of this young 
stranger? Can the acquaintance of an hour have 
authorized you to pledge your own honour for hist 
Can your experience of the world have enabled you 
to do it rationally and reasonably ? Are your feeling 
as a woman such as to exonerate you from blame, m 
thus expressing opinions which, even. I, old, and 
Heaven knows how heavily tutored in the world's 
ways ! yet tremble to risk, alike for my own sake and 
for yours? Come near me, Agnes; nay, do not 
weep : I meant not to chide you, my orphan girl ; I 
would only warn — and surely, surely, Agnes, when 
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^«Mi ffiOMfliber all that I have confided to you — ^wheo 
^vw wcall the fate of your beautiful and blessed 
rtk-ctor. you will scarcely marvel that I shudder at 
<<vwr shadow of emotion which I mark in you—" 

* Spare me, my best of friends I'' murmured Agnei^ 
beneath her breath, as she raised the withered hand 
of Mrs. Sydenham to her lips, ** spare me, for htr 
sake." 

** It is for that," said the old lady, in a deep tone of 
tenderness, " it is to spare you, my last earthly trea- 
sure, that I am thus observant and thus stem ; can it 
be possible, Agnes, that the words which you have 
just uttoriMi auran^ from your heart ? that our secluded 
and unoventiul existence has indeed made your fancjF 
BO unresistinjpt a prisoner ? You answer not, for tbat 
deep convul»ivo breathing is no reply; perchance, my 

r>or girl, you scarcely know how to answer me, ana 
have myself raised the veil I could have wished for 
ever drawn — alas ! it is but another sorrow for me to 
carry to the grave I" 

** My dear, dear grandmother !" sobbed the subdued 
girl, " indeed I will be all that you will have me— I 
will think of him, I will watch for him no more— 
when I hear his hand upon the wicket, I will never 
look again as I have been weak enough to do — never I 
never !" and she buried her face in her hands, whib 
the bitter tears of conflicting emotions trickled througli 
her slender fingers. 

" And is it indeed so !" said Mrs. Sydenham, in • 
tone which went to the heart of the weeper; "nay 

foor motherless girl ! yet here I am again to blame- 
should have warned you : the warning is now too 
lute ; I might have foreseen this— I might have known 
that your young and guileless nature would respond 
|o every touch of kindness, unused as you have bee* 
to meet it in a cold and sordid world ; but the health 
|^romptings accord not with the dictates of sensual 
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and selfish life — and the pure spirit must ponder long 
and deeply ere it trust itself with an outbreaking of 
ill best feelings. Agnes, worldlings talk of their 
firnds, but they kncfw not the meaning of the term 
thejf use ; they profane it by attaching it to the hun- 
dred and one associates who run the same course of 
iiiq)rovidence and dissipation as themselves — they be- 
slow it on the gilded insects which flutter in their 
hrib of state — on the partners of their revels — on 
tJMr competitors in the race of pride and power — 
and they murmur when sickness and sorrow fall upon 
than, that the ephemera disappear with the sunshme, 
tad that they are left alone in the twilight of their 
di^s: it is easy, my child, to acquire friends like 
tm: easy for the proud and the gay who can pur« 
ckise sycophancy with gold, and secure flatterers at 
a price — they may be taken up lightly like any other 
gsw-gaw which we cast away when we are wearied 
of itf but the needy seek other friends; they want 
M those who can laugh away the hours, but such as 
ciQ make those hours calmer and more holy — those 
^vhom neither poverty, nor grief, nor suffering can 
office to chill, and whom shame alone hath power to 
alienate ; life yields but few like these, Agnes, and we 
iBut be wary, lest in attempting to clasp the treasure 
^ clutch a serpent !" 

"Alas I that treachery should wear the semblance 
pf ancerity, and so tempt us to trust our best feel- 
^ to the false 1^ breathed Agnes, in a suppressed 
^tiiee. 

**It is indeed subject of sorrow, even to tears,*' 
pVMied the aged woman. "I hide not from you, 
Agnes, the fact that the young man who has led me 
^ to speak, seems to be guileless and pure-hearted 
^yourself: there is a tone, a bearing of melancholy 
^foth about him, which have spoken to my heart ;*' 
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the fair girl silently raised the band of her protectiM 
to her lips, but she spoke not. " Pity it is that distnttt 
should be a duty, and caution a necessity ; for we in- 
cur the risk of doubting a noble nature ; but tboogb 
my fancy may be captivated by this generous straiiflert 
my heart clings to my child, and I must not peril oer 
well-being to gratify a sudden predilection. I will 
speak to you without disguise, for the evil which yoor 
own girlish feelings have power to work is, I fear me^ 
already wrought ; it remains then only to prove to 
you the folly of entertaining thoughts deeper aai 
fonder than mere gratitude may excuse, for one wko^ 
like yourself, is under the ban of the world. I hafB 
heard this day the uneventful, but sad story of his lifs^ 
— your fortunes, alas I are similar ; he is an orpboii 
fatherless I motherless I but — ^' she paused for ao ii* 
stant, and then resumed more hurriedly, '< but, at leuli 
his mother died in the arms of those who loved haf^ 
amid the prayers of those who cherished her, in tin 
home of peace and of affection : her last hours wen 
blessed by the looks and tones of gentleness and care I 
He had a sister, Agnes, a fair and happy child ; riw 
went next — death overtook her in her sports, ani 
quenched the light of her young spirit ; and then hii 
father — he wept, silently but sadly, when he told OB 
of his father ; the pious pastor of a scanty flock-^ 
beloved of his people— he saw him die." Her voice 
became husky, and the tears of the young creaturt 
beside her fell fast upon her hand ;-r-" he did not 
look in vain on a cold and stiffened corse for one iaie- 
well word, as I have done ; he kneeled beside the 
dying bed, and the last words of his departing parei 
were a blessing on himself!" 

'* May it be heard I" said Agnes, bending her heai 
meekly on her bosom. 

'< He was left destitute," pursued Mrs. Sydenban 
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^ like you, my child, he was cast on a cold world, to 
toil through the vast desert as he might — ** 

^ But I have a fond guide — a kind monitress" — in- 
terposed Agnes, looking tenderly on the narrator. 

A slight shuddering passed over the frame of Mrs. 
Sydenham. ** You are sanguine, my poor girl, and 
you remember not on how frail a reed you lean ; I 
am old, and care hath worn me even more than years ; 
your love and watchfulness have lengthened my piK 
grimage, but I cannot conceal from myself that it is 
near its end ; nerve yourself, therefore, for the scene 
which undoubtedly awaits you — remember that you 
must bear the trial alone — that, when I am gone, 
should the haughty relative of whom I have already 
tspoken to you, prove as callous as she has hitherto 
done, you are friendless, save only in His love who 
hath promised to protect the fatherless — but surely 
she will, she must relent — she cannot know that one 
of her race suffers the pangs of solitary and hopeless 
want, nor feel her heart expand to your necessities— 
I will not — I dare not doubt it!" There was a 
solemnity in the utterance of the last words of the 
aged woman which forbade reply, and for a while 
there was silence in the little apartment. 

** Should it prove," at length resumed Mrs. Syden- 
dam, ** that this young man is indeed a friend, raised 
up for you in the wilderness; then may the Almighty 
return unto him, and unto all who are dear to him, 
tenfold all that he may do for you — if it prove other* 
wise, then — ^ and she raised her withered hands to 
Heaven, — ^ then be the prayer retained in form, but 
reversed in spirit P' 
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CHAPTER 3CXIX. 

It was easy for Harcourt to say that he had made 
up his miod to marry the widow ; it was even easy 
for him, as he lounged with closed eyes and slippered 
feet OD the huge, slippery, and cushionless horae^luiir 
«c^a ia his solitary apartment, to think so ; particulariv 
when he contrasted her seven thousand a year with 
lus own income (to settle the amount of which would 
have puzxled the bank, or the sleek Mr, BiUiitttoa 
himself), when he remembered what might be »Mie 
with money, and what could not be done without it; 
when he fancied how independent her fortune would 
make him, and felt how dependent he now was. It 
was remarkably easy to resolve on sacrificing him- 
aelf to his interest, but would the lady be equidly 
ready to sacrifice herself to it ? Frank had unhesi- 
tatingly said ^ Yes'' when the question was asked by 
his friend Nichols, and probably when he said ao he 
thought so ; but when he urged it alone, and unsup- 
ported by the presence of any who dared to doubtt 
the .fact became eminently more questionable. What 
could Mrs. Wilkins in sober seriousness believe wooU 
induce a young man of his figure and fashion, of his 
mind and manners (so Frank put the case), to o^r 
himself to her, unless it were her money? Mjm. 
Wilkins, who could not in her youth have been well- 
looking, well-educated, or well-bred ; Mrs. Wilkun» 
whose very name would make so odious an appear- 
ance in the right-hand comer of the last page and 
column of the newspapers ; Mrs. Wilkins, in sixnrt, 
who had decidedly in her best days married a bore 
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vnd a jdebeian; and could never, in her wildest 
dreams, have expected to win such a man as Frank 
Harcourt, Esquire, barrister-at-law, of St. Paul's 
Church-yard! Now there is nothing much more 
difficult of management than the task which Frank 
had imposed upon himself, or rather that his cupiditv 
had imposed on him, that of risking the loss of afi' 
the favour which he had already won, and of giving 
up his present vantage-ground, by taking a bold leap 
which must either precipitate his fortunes a^ain into 
the gulf from whence he had in a degree withdrawn 
them, or at once place him on the summi0of him 
hopes. 

** I have but the vanity of the old woman to assist 
me," he mentally argued ; " and can it really lead her 
to believe that I love her?" Frank laushed at the 
klea ; and yet he had, nevertheless, coolly made up 
Ihs mind to tell her so: the only difficulty was how 
to introduce the assurance. If the widow were not 
quite the simpleton which he wished her to be, and 
which, indeed, it was absolutely essential to his plans 
that she should be, she would naturally resent the in- 
snlt, doubly disgustful as it must necessarily appear 
to her, by her previous kindnesses to himself; and 
then, where would be Mr. Frank Harcourt? He 
riniddered as he remembered ; he had no ambition 
to cross the water: to be sure the King's Bench was 
a prison only in name, and a certain restraint, at times 
highly inconvenient to its inmates ; it contained good' 
company and good cheer; but not even an active and 
tqpeculating mind could enable the handsome featurev 
wd well-turned limbs of one of its inmates to win 
•either a rich wife or a large legacy within its loftjT 
and spike-crowned walls. Frank's ime person would 
be a dead letter; his energies cramped, his oppor- 
tonities annihilateid ; besides, he detested all rules^ 
Vol. L— X 



the rules of the Bench not the least ; and he knew 
that 

^ To that complexion he must come at last," 

should he fail in his attempt on the hand of Mrs. 
Wilkins. Here then was 

<* Food for meditation e'en to madness," — 

and Frank did meditate, until he began to doubt 
"whetheiieven his impudence would carry him through 
the adventure. To be sure he might endeavour to 
live on for a while, and trust to a handsome legacy, of 
obtaining which he had no doubt; but when? He 
had a shrewd suspicion that it took a great deal to 
kill an old woman ! 

" No, it vnW not do," he mused ; " she may live for 
this thirty. years, unless she dies of indigestion: and 
there is little hope even of that, while she has that 
odious, fussy, officious Mr. Smith constantly at her 
elbow; she has no care, she knows nothing about 
anxiety ; she is mere matter, and consequently there 
is no wear on the mind ; live ! — by the head of Con- 
fucius, she may live to be an hundred !" 

At the termination of this very unsatisfactory fo- 
liloquy, Frank rose from the sofa, and took a few hur- 
ried turns on his landlady's best Brussels : the attempt 
must be made, the deed must be dared, he must win 
every thing or nothing — he stood for awhile in the 
centre of the floor, the picture of silent and not satis- 
factory meditation ; and then he walked to the oblong 
chimney-glass, and having displaced a huge bunch of 
withered flowers with which his mantel was deco- 
rated, he again paused, and contemplated his fine per- 
son until a smile of genuine self-gratulation played 
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ibout his mouth : '* It will do P' he murmured ; ** suc- 
cess must surely be unquestionable — ^what though she 
may suspect that money, that interest, that ambition 
have tempted me to the step, will it not be enough, 
and more than enough, that I do marry her ?" And 
with this very comfortable conyiction Harcourt re- 
paired to his dressing-room. 

In half an hour the young barrister was on his way 
to Baker-street, redolent of bouquet de roi, and 

** Thine incomparable oil, MacaMar !" 

^ in ten minutes more he was in the drawing-room 
of the widow. Mrs. Wilkins had a white pocket- 
^dkerchief lying near her, and an open letter in her 
i^: she looked grave, very grave, but not exactly 
"orrowfuJ ; the letter had a deep black border, and 
Was written in a foreign hand, all fuss and flourish. 
{Wk saw at once that there was a death in the 
^ly : and while he arranged his features into a 
poper expression of sympathy and condolence, he 
<^ld not help congratulating himself that there would 
^ one legatee less when the worthy old lady de- 
parted in her turn. But his thoughts, excursive as 
^hey were, did not in this instance point out to what 
^ent the legatee in question must benefit his sur- 
J^i^ors, and his heart fairly leaped in his bosom when 
■^ learned the truth. 

''You are come at a melancholy moment, Mr. Har- 
^^oort," said the widow, with a very heavy sigh ; " but 
yoQ are the more welcome. I have been hoping that 
you would call ; for, except yourself, I have not a soul 
Aoar me who can enter into my feelings." 

Frank silenti^ drew a chair to her side ; took her 
kand, looked affectionately at her, and remained silent. 

Poor Miss Parsons was sobbing with true feminine 
lofi-heartedness and pertinacity; her darling purse. 
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•mih the clasp half sewn on, was in her lap ; and her 
eyes were as red as hot tears and constant rubbing 
could make them : whether she were capable of en- 
tering into the widow's feelings was uncertain, but it 
was palpable that she had feelings of her own. 

<' This letter " said Mrs. Wilkins, holding towards 
Frank the singular specimen of calligraphy in her hand, 
^ is to announce to me the demise of my nephew Mr. 
Everard Wilkins, and the amount of his debts, — ^two 

Eieces of intelligence equally unwelcome ; it comes 
om the Italian banker with whom he transacted 
businev : he died, it seems, poor youth I of fever. I 
have lost my heir, Mr. Harcourt ; the relative who 
should have inherited my property,— the last of the 
Wilkinses r 

Frank struggled to suppress his deep and trium- 
phant breathing, while the widow put her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and then again withdrew it. 

^' I regret to say that he h^ been very extrava^anty 
poor felbw, very, — but we must foi^t and forgive ; 
and I am really surprised at the extremely moderate 
charge for the funeral; they are very reasonable 
abroad in such matters, — his friend, Prince Somebody, 
whose name begins with an M and ends with an i, 
and which I can't make out, went with him to the 
grave ; and the banker informs me that mv departed 
nephew, previously to his decease, presented his serene 
highness with his horses and personal property, as a 
testimonial of his regard, which the pnnce has since 
kindly condescended to have conveyed to his palace. 
It is a sad thing, Mr. Harcourt, that my poor Everard 
should have been cut off iust when he was forming 
such eligible acquaintance. 

A louder sobbing from Miss Parsons wound up the 
period. 

'' A victim to fnedaria, I see, my dear friend,** said 
Haroourt, as he ran hit eye over the letter in order to 



come at the amount of the departed Mr. Wilkmf'a 
debta *^ Two thousand seven hundred pounds ! and 
in tess than two years P he added, with an emotion 
whidi for once was not feigned ; ^ I can never suffer 
yoQt my valuable friend, to be thus imposed upon, — 
two diousand seven hundred pounds) the thing is 
highly improbable,^ — you must reaUy allow me to ar- 
range this little affiiir for you, — ^there must be some 
mistake, some attempt to practise on the easiness of 
yoar nature, — I cannot suffer you to be wronged by 
a knot of rascally foreigners." 

^ Ten thousand thanks, my kind young friend," said 
the widow, flattered by the disinterested ener^ of 
the amiable young barrister ;. ^ I am very grateful to 
you for the warmth with which you would assert my 
right were it invaded ; but in this case I fear that the 
aeoomit is a correct one ; for only a few months nm 
I received a letter from my nephew uiging a su]^^ 
<if jODoney, as he had exhausted lus credit at Naples : — 
^s, I mast pay the amount ; and be thankful tl»t if 
ISverard did indeed die abroad, and bequeath his debtt 
to me to pay, he had at least associated with princes, 
and has willed away his personal effects in a manner 
to do honour to his family." 

Frank could have laughed outright: and even 
Miss Parsons raised her mad, and fixed her red and 
swollen eyes wonderingly on Mrs. Wilkins ; — she, 
poor jBoal I was weeping over her dead favourite, and 
found BO consolation in the assurance that a bankrupt 
prince had been his heir : — ^but then she could not 
ent^ into the feelings of the widow ! 

** I feel, now my last relative has departed, as thou^ 
I were alone in the world," resumed Mrs. Wilkins, m 
a tone of sentimental sadness, as she shook out the un- 
moistened cambric in her hand. 

^Not alone r-whffipered Frank, as her eyes fell 
benealb the ghmoe of his ; ^ ytm^ with every attribute 
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to make you beloved — ^with every amiable sensibilitj 
to make you worthy of the most perfect affeotkHH* 
^ou should not, you must not talk thus-— death miy 
mdeed rob us of dear friends, but others as sincere, ti 
disinterested, and as attached, may yet be found to 
supply the vacuum — ^we are apt to remember only the 
virtues of the departed, and to forget their errois; 
this is Christian-like and kind ; but were we to brnig 
ourselves to look steadily to facts, it is more than poi- 
sible that we should find others, even more worthy of 
our regard, yet living to feel its value — ^yet anxious to 
obtam it." 

'' Excellent young man T apostrophized the widow; ' 
while Miss Parsons again looked up, and fixed a second 
gaze of incredulous wonderment on the speaker. 

'' The best method,'' pursued Frank, after a graceful 
pause, ^' to cast from your mind all memories of the 
dead, save those of pleasantness and peace, is to fix 
upon some worthy object on whom to lavish the fond 
feelings and tender regard which you had bestowed 
on the departed. . You, my dear friend, must not sit 
down and brood over your loss ; you would sink un- 
der the melancholy which such a contemplation would 
engender — ^you were never formed to become the prey 
of grief — rouse yourself, I entreat of you, and occupy 
your kind heart in new acts of generosity, in new 
proofs of beneficence.'' 

" Admirable man !" again ejaculated Mrs. Wilkins; 
'* how thoroughly, my dear Mr. Harcourt, do you enter 
into my feelings." 

Perhaps, although Miss Parsons uttered no apos- 
trophe, she entered into his even more thoroughly 
than he did into those of her patroness ; but she nad 
been tutored in the school of caution, and *' she made 
no sign." Frank had gone suflliciently far on this oc- 
casion, and forbore to press his suit while the ink had 
scarcely had time to diy which announced the demiie 
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of '' the last of the Wilkinses ;" but he did a better 
thing ; he insisted that he would not leave his 
^ esteemed friend" in the hour of sorrow, to brood 
over the death and the debts of her nephew; and 
without a sympathizing companion to whom she could 
talk of the prince with the unreadable name, who had 
been so condescending as to accept all which that 
nephew had to leave behind him ; and accordingly he 
ordered his cabriolet from the door ; advised the sob- 
bing Miss Parsons to lie down for an hour to relieve 
her eyes ; and took his station beside the red morocco 
arm-chair of the widow. 
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SPECULATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



How widely different in their demonstration and 
effect are a man's affection and a woman's love ! 
"with the one, passion is but a bright scene in the 
drama of existence ; with the other it is the plot, the 
interest, the drama itself. " Love," says a lively 
French author, " is but an episode in the history of a 
man's life" — pity is it that it should be so ; for it is 
inscribed on every page in the heart-record of a wo- 
man ; it is the spirit which pervades every line. 
When a female loves, her affection is absorbing, de- 
voted, and exclusive : she '' lives, and moves, and 
has her being*' but in one presence : gayety loses 
its charm, fashion's spell ceases to be talismanic, she 
has no aim, no hope, no interest, save one — less 
than this suffices not to her generous, her self<saco 
rificing spirit. 

Difierent, far different are the effects of the same 

Eassion on a man : the very consciousness of being 
eloved makes him insensibly whimsical, arbitrary, 
and vain ; he is happy beside his mistress, but he is 
also happy elsewhere : he can find pleasure in a ball^ 
room or a hunting-field ; and not unfrequently pre- 
fers incurring the risk of spraining his ankle in the 
one, or breaking his neck at the other, to spending 
those hours in gentleness and love beside the chosen 
one of his heart. It is true he tells her with a bland 
smile and a fond tone, that he owes it to the world 
to niipgle sometimes in its amusements ^ but woiiU 
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he admit the plea were the case reversed ? Surely 
not. He would then discover that this clinging to 
the world's ways betokened coldness, indifierence, 
and neglect. He becomes whimsical and fastidious 
in his ideas of dress, of manner, and of sentiment ; 
and he does so to try how far his whims will regu- 
late the bearing of his mistress : he sees his opinions 
and tastes rigidly complied with, for all things are 
as air in the balance with a woman when she loves, 
and he necessarily becomes vain of his own power. 
With him, love is a proud feeling ; he is looked up 
to for applause, clung to for support — with her, it is 
exactly the reverse : she is loved the more for her 
helplessness, her timidity, and her weakness ; in his 
love there is encouragement ; in hers, confidence 
and admiration; and thus their feelings towards 
each other are as distinct as though each were in- 
spired by a different passion. 

A man may love, and be deceived ; and depart, 
and forget, and love again: — but woman's heart 
never enshrines two idols : like the gumcistus, it 
knows but one sunrise of beauty. No woman ever 
becomes a systematic coquette until the red-hot iron 
of falsehood, or the icy bolt of neglect, has fh*8t 
passed over her own heart, and seared all its finer 
sympathies ; it is folly to talk of a female who is a 
coquette by nature : do we ever meet with a math- 
ematician by nature, or a born linguist? The heart, 
ere it hath studied its part in the lessons of the 
world, hath but one form — speaks but one language. 
Man is a coquette by habit, by education, and above 
all, by fashion — coquetry in Him is called by a gen- 
tler and a fonder name : usage du monde — gallantly 
~-or at best, he is smiled upon with indulgent ad- 
miration as " a sad flirt," or " an incorrigible dan- 
gler." And yet, \^hat is the sad flirt, or the incor- 
rigible dangler, but a male coquette ? a trader ia 
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Wae TOWS, and lip-deep professions — a trifler with 

hope, peace, and affection ? Does he not know 

^ell, too well, that manner more than matter wins 

the heart of woman ? Has he to learn that his low 

tones and soft glances awaken feelings in her breast 

"^itbamore indifferent accent and a colder look 

^^ould have failed to create ? No — he is aware of 

^1 this : and this man of gallantry, this courtly man«^ 

i^erist, is a speculative mental-gladiator — a sentU 

'Cental heart-felon, from whom there is no escape, 

^Qd to whose venom there is no antidote. But once 

I^t. a woman establish the same cold, calculating, 

*{>irit-war, she is directly denounced as a coquette ; 

^K^d every man who approaches her is as safe as. 

though he were cased in a coat of mail. 

It is an unequal venture at the best i for man's lov^ 
^ cdl sunshine, but many a cloud passes over the horii^ 
^^>ii of a woman's heart— Aw dream of passion is 
^c>wery and beautiful, but many a serpent ia hidden 
^^^neath the roses of her ideal Eden. 

" Man's love is of man's life a thing apart,. 
*Tis woman's whole existence." 

To him it is the plaything of joy and youth ; but 
J^^rs is a deeper, a more enduring love ; it is the so- 
*?ce of days of sorrow, of age, and of hopelessness ; 
^ke the parasite which clings around the tottering 
^lumn, it lends a beauty even to ruin, and delaya 
^«}e utter devastation which it helps so gracefully to. 
'^ide. Sever the ivy at the root, and its branches 
^ill still cling, and germ, and flourish ; meet type^ 
^'^enin this, of the loveof woman— rob her of home,' 
^f country, of all which once made the charm of her 
^^ietence, and while one bond yet links her to the 
^tiject of her young affection, she will live on faith<^ 
^^lly and fondly to the last. 

Seldom had Lady Clara been in so soliloquiziBg 

A2 
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a nK)od ; but a name had been inadvertently men* 
tioned before her, which had awakened feelings and 
recollections that she would fain have obliterated 
from her memory for ever. Scenes were recalled 
by the " one loved name" of young, pure, and 
beautiful enjoyment : again she saw herself gay, 
happy, and hopeful ; again she looked into eyes that 
loved her, and listened to tones which to her had 
discoursed music. The time had been, though it 
was now gone for ever, when I^ady Clara suffered 
her heart to speak, unstifled by the sordidness of 
interest, unpolluted by the baseness of manoeuvring : 
when nature had held undivided sway over her 
affections, and they had welled forth in all the pu- 
rity of uncalculating fervour : but that was long, very 
long ago ; and seldom did even the memory of 
those days of beauty now visit her in her solitude I 
Yet there were moments, and this was one of them, 
when she remembered how joyously she had twined 
the roses in her hair, and clasped the pearls aboat 
her neck, that she might look lovely in his eyes, 
whom alone she wished to please, whose smile alone 
she sought to win : still she wreathed her hair, and 

{'ewels sparkled in its thick folds, and flowers 
doomed amid its braids ; and still the costly pearls 
rested on her bosom and on her arm ; but the feel- 
ing with which she had once worn them was gone. 
She bad been happy then, for the feeling of the 
hour was beautiful in its sincerity ; in its utter care- 
lessness of the world's gauds ; in its deep, dreamy 
devotedness : what was she now ? In that first 
rush of passion, she had knelt at the knee of A cold 
monitor ; she had listened to arguments with which 
afiection indeed should have little to do ; the veil 
had been withdrawn from her young eyes, and she 
learned to prize her lover the less that he was 
poor ; yet still she cking to him for a while ; the 
neart resigns not readily the first idol which it 
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hath enshrined : still she attached him to her side 
by the sanne honeyed smiles which had first ledvhim 
to her feet, but her own feelings were changed ; 
she loved him still, but not as she had once loved 
him; she looked around her on the sparkling 
jewels, on the gaudy equipages, on the costly 
toys, which serve to lighten the tedium of unoccu- 
pied existence, and she began to doubt whether 
even the devotion of a heart like his could compen- 
sate for the want of these : she doubted not long ; 
^hen once youth lends itself to cupidity, its fresh- 
ness is utterly destroyed ; like the rose which is 
gathered from its stem to adorn a perfumed cham- 
oer, it may, indeed, retain its beauty, but its sweet- 
Jiess is gone for ever. Strange that the world 
should blight so soon the kindliest emotions of our 
'Mature ! Lady Clara grew cold, that might have 
^n caprice ; but she grew cautious, and that at 
^ce implied indifference and falsehood : where 
P^re and honest affection exist in their own high 
^ncerity, the very name of caution is as treason. 
* he tale of Lady Clara's ** heart-service" is a com- 
*^on one : she alienated the lover of her youth, the 
^hosen of lier girlhood ; they parted for ever ; he 
had learned thS bitter award of his poverty from 
the bright lips which he once thought so beau- 
^iful ; he had read the consequences of his penury 
H* the soft eyes which he had loved so fondly, and 
he obeyed their bidding ; they parted, and in anger: 
there was no resting-place for memory in after 
years : the lovers grew not into friends ; there were 
^pbraidings, and contemptuous tones, and the dis- 
^rded suitor quitted his patrician and disdainful 
'^^Jstress without the courtesy of a farewell. And 
y^t she had loved him, fondly loved him, for she 
y^t remembered the night of weeping which suc- 
^^ed his departure from £ngland. He was now 
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"wealthy and influential, but he thought of her na 
more. Lady Clara had met his gentle bride in the 
world's labyrinths ; she had seen her happy smile,, 
had looked on her blooming children, and she felt 
that she was in truth forgotten by him now. She 
turned again to the gay throng which had lured her 
heart from its allegiance; to the gauds and toys 
for which she had bartered her first dreams of hap- 

Kiness ; she ran the giddy round with a smile upon 
er lips, but she felt not as she had once done — ^there 
\vas a void in her heart ; and when, at the close of 
the season — her first season, of which she had 
dreamed from her girlhood up — she left town, and 
had leisure to ruminate, and remember, among the 
old oaks of her noble father's park — she discovered 
that her nature was less gladsome, her spirit \e» 
sanffuine than it had been. Yet she repented DOt» 
for m that one season she had learned to value the 
lustre of the diamond above the crimson beauty of 
tlie rose — to repress the heart's laughs and to dis- 
guise the tear which, but a short while before, she 
would have freely shed. There are sometimes 
months which are fraught with the concentrated 
consequences of years: such were those which 
Lady Clara had so lately passed. She had sacri* 
ficed to paltry ambition, and unworthy selfishness^ 
the lover of her youth — utterly — irreclaimably-— 
others might woo her, she was nobly born, and 
she was yet a novelty in the glittering crowd oi 
fashion ; and, if not handsome, she possessed that 
beauty which a French writer has not inaptly tenned> 
la beautS du diable — youth. But would others lovo 
her as he had loved her ? By slow, by almost \^ 

Eerceptible degrees, Lady Clara ultimately taught 
erself to care little how that question might be 
answered ; and when, with a throbbing heart, ^ 
wingled once more among the aspirants for admi^ 
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tion and establishments, she lent a williRg ear to 
the flatterers who told her that the talented and 
graceful daughter of the Earl of Somerville must 
not lightly bestow her hand. Nevertheless, Lady 
Clara flirted with detrimentals, and sentimentalized 
with cornets of the Life Guards, for she was yet 
too unpractised to enter into all the delicate subtle- 
ties of a decided aspirante : her smiles were indis- 
criminate, her heart untouched ; her father warned 
her, her aunt chided her, but she danced and trifled 
through a second season unchanged and — unmar- 
ried. She was no longer a novelty. 

Again Lady Clara loved, or fancied that she 
loved ; the fancy grew upon her at Lord Blacksley's 
seat in Hampshire ; the house was full of guests^ 
eligible guests, for Lady Blacksley was too good a 
tactician to domesticate detrimentals with her mar- 
riageable niece — and this time Lady Clara lost her 
heart to a coronet. Lord Lancaster was a punster 
and a roue ; undesirable as a companion, and un- 

Erincipled as an associate ; but he was of age, and 
is property had been well husbanded during his 
minority — he had acres of timber, and no mortgages 
— available funds, and no debts ; in short, Lady 
Blacksley had speculated on a grande passion, and 
to appearances she had fulfilled her expectations ; 
he rode, and walked, and drove with Lady Clara, 
during the morning ; waltzed or sung with her dur- 
ing the evening; suffered her to beat him at bil- 
liards, and always sat beside her at table; they 
Earted with smiles and compliments. Lady Clara 
egan to speculate on the situation of her town 
house, and the colour of her carriage ; and when 
they met again in the gilded saloons of May-fair, 
she had almost decided upon both: again they 
smiled and sentimentalized together; again Lady 
Clara laughed at his bad puns, and he selected he* 
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music — all the world declared it to be a settled thing; 
dowagers grew sulky» and .many a beauty bit her 
lip in anger, or curled it in derision ; still the fateful 
words remained unsaid ; and one eventful night, after 
parting from Lady Clara with more than ordinary 
unction at the Opera; after leaning for full five 
minutes at the open door of her carriage, to whisper 
another lingering good-night, at the risk of giving ber 
a cough or a catarrh, Lord Lancaster hurried to the 
stage door, lifted Mademoiselle Constance, the 
Zephyrine of the ballet, into his cabriolet, tranf- 
ferred her thence at the portal of Mivart's into his 
travelling carriage ; and wnen Lady Clara descended 
the next morning to her chocolate and dry toast, 
they were embarking at Dover, in the yacht of tke 
Honourable Honorius GrevilJef, his lordship's bro* 
ther, for Naples I Lady Clara considered herself 
very ill-used: the countess her aunt was voluble 
in her expressions of disgust at such unprincipled 
conduct, — she forgot that she had been the adviser 
of her niece in a former affaire du cceur — the eari 
knitted his brows, and murmiu*ed something about 
" bad tacticians," which was resented by his sister, 
and remembered through life by his daughter; 
hord Ashburnham laughed, and quoted the oM pro- 
verb of the cup and the lip ; and meanwhile the 
wind was most provokingly fair for Italy. 

" What could I have done which I did not do r 
urged the countess, as she saw the brow of the earl 
contract with disappointed! anger ; '* I am sure ony 
conduct throughout the affair has been most exefl^ 
plary : I have given Clara the best advice ; ^ 
after all it is but one lover lost," 

'' But that one was an earl, with as many tbott* 
sands as ancestors ;" was the sullen reply. 

*< And to be slighted for a danseuse T indignaody 
remarked Lady Clara. 
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But ejaculations availed not; Lord Lancaster 
vas gone ! 

Another season without suitor or settlement. 
Poor Lady Clara! there were presentations at 
Bvery drawing-room by sanguine mammas of beau« 
dfiil, or well-dowried daughters: girls whom she 
bd visited in their nurseries, cast aside toys and 
pbafores, and elbowed her at Almack's ; her case 
ym desperate. By slow degrees the disagreeable 
etmviction was forced upon Lady Clara that her 
chance of what the world designates cm eligible 
match was a very slender one : that her father par- 
ticipated in the intrusive and impertinent convic- 
tion, was palpable in his lengthened visage, and her 
shortened allowance — his piquante allusions and 
caustic inferences — his paucity of compliments, 
tad plenitude of reproaches. Lady Clara felt her 
case to be a hard one : surely she was not to blaitie 7 
Her evil star had been in the ascendant, and no 
Woman can war successfully against the stars. 
Udy Blacksley fidgeted, manceuvred, promoted 
^ter parties, and archery meetings, and pretty 
«ttle dejun^es sur le gazon, to which she invited the 
^08t eligible men of her set; and the eligibles 
^me, and rowed in primrose kid-gloves, and landed 
^ unsatisfactorily as they had embarked ; they 
^ood bow in hand and shot at the target, but still 
^*ry wide of the mark ; — they sat under tall trees 
pii the damp grass, and ate cold viands no whit 
U^iproved by having been crushed into hampers and 
P^ets, drank Champagne somewhat the worse for 
JJb trajet from the cellar of the countess to the 
delicious greensward" selected for the pastoral 
^past, but they ate and drank, and departed each 
^*ie to his home. Lady Blacksley was in despair ; 
^ was her niece. During her sixth or seventh sea- 
^, Lady Clara had indistinct visions of a love-match. 
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and Mr. Frank Harcourt, — Harcourt was handsome, 
gentlemanly, and only wanted a little encourage- 
ment : of course the earl would never condescend 
to countenance such a marriage, and consequently 
it would entail the dear notoriety of an elopement, 
— so far the prospect was pleasant enough: but, 
alas ! the lady remembered at six-and-twenty what 
she might perhaps have overlooked at sixteen ; the 
unsatisfactcMy little circumstances of a wedded life 
generally outlasting the honey-moon ; and the equally 
incontrovertible fact, that, as Frank had *himself re« 
marked on a former occasion to his friend Nichols, 
" not even love can live on flowers." 

Awkward calculations these, which serve to damp 
the bright dreams of romance, — fearful finger-posts, 
erected by Prudence on the wayside of Life, to 
caution youth and hope against the '* steel traps and 
spring guns" of poverty. " C'an'ira pas," murmured 
Lady Clara, at this stage of her cogitation, ** it will 
never do I" And she did not try it, for the follow- 
ing spring she saw Mr. Joseph Nichols, and became 
deeply enamoured of les beaux yeux de sa casette ! 

*• Vogue la galere !" cried Lord Ashbumham, 
when he learned the fact of Lady Clara's engage-^ 
ment ; my hands were nearly tied up, but my loving 
brother-in-law will help me to burst my chains." 

'' Clara has shown herself to be a prudent and 
well-principled young woman," remarked the earl 
in his most silvery tone : ** by-the-way, I dare say 
that Mr. Nichols will be glad to invest a little money 
in my coal-mines." 

'' I have just seen the corbeille at Hancock's, my" 
love:" exclaimed Lady Blacksley, as she came 
smiling into the room ; '' really quite regal 1 Mr. 
Nichols is a splendid judge of jewels I" 

" He might have done it by deputy," observed 
ihe bride-elect with a slight curl of the lip ; ** no 
one should eat macaroni in Naples I" 
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CHAPTER n. 

/The business of the day was over, and Eustace 
^th a swift step turned towards Westminster 
Biidg|e. Mrs. Sydenham had' complained on his 
l^st visit of weakened and failing health, and her 
^disposition was a welcome and sufficient apology 
for so early a repetition of his inquiries. He might 
^^^fo again chance to see Agnes ; again be blessed 
^ith a glance, however transitory, of the beautiM 
^i*phan in whose happiness he feltlhat his own was 
i^crw bound up. The narrow wicket swung back, 
"^d the heart of Eustace beat more rapid^ as he 
^marked that the curtain of the window at which 
l^^ had lately seen A^es was closely drawn, as if 
"to exclude the li^ht from a sick chamber ; he en- 
tered the house with a noiseless step, the door stood 
partly open, when he reached the little parlour un- 
Bimounced : seated near the table with her face 
buried in her hands, and her long hair almost con- 
cealing her slight figure, sat Agnes, his own Agnes ! 
She was unconscious of his entrance, and her 
few smothered sobs alone broke the silence of the 
narrow apartment. The bright golden gleam of 
the setting sun streamed full on the portrait of her 
mother, which hung above her chair, and flung a 
fainter light on her own gracefully bent head and 
Blender form ; Eustace could have stood and gazed 
on her for ever, but the subdued voice of her grief 
broke the spell, and he hastily approached hen 

** Agnes I Miss Davenel r he whispered, falter- 
indy, — his heart prompted the gentler appellation, 

Toi- n.— B 
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but his reason as instantly rebuked it ; — " you are 
in sorrow, Miss Davenel — in tears — ** 

Agnes hurriedly raised her head : a crimson flush 
overspread her features, and as rapidly faded : sbe 
rose from her seat, the large tears of deep feeling 
rested on her cheek, but did not fall : she even tried 
to smile, but the smile was to tfie heart of Eustace 
even sadder than the tears ; •* Well may I weep/' 
she uttered with difficulty ; " a few hours, and I 
may be alone in the world, — deprived of my last 
best friend." 

Eustace started. — " Surely you over-rate the in- 
disposition of Mrs. Sydenham, — surely, Miss Dave- 
nel, your fears have led you to anticipate too mel- 
ancholy a termination to an illness, which, however 
it may affect the spirits of the invalid, may not fi>^ 
an instant threaten her life, — let me beseech you to 
be less dark a prophet, — for your own sake^ — i^ 
the sake of — those who love you.** ^ 

" For my own sake, I would not make an eSotU 
murmured out the heart-stricken girl : " but for b^^ 
who loves me — the one solitary bein^ pn earth ^ 
whom my happiness is a cause of anxiety — for bc^ 
sake I can and will do much : think not that I w^fP 
in her presence : I have no tears to shed -in t*^ 
chamber of sickness, of death — they seem to sca^ ^ 
into my brain, and forget to fall ; it is only her6f ^ 
solitude and silence, when I steal a moment from b^^ 
bedside, that I give them way : she bids me le^T,^ 
her to take rest — Oh I Mr. Smithson, what ^^^Jf 
there for the orphan, and the friendless, save in ^^^ 
grave !" 

At this instant a bell rang faintly—" That is ^ 
bell !" exclaimed Agnes, and darted out of ^ 
room. ^ - 

Eustace threw himself into the chair on ^b|^ 
the mourner had been seated ; like her, he buH^ 
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his fiice in his spread hands ; but his reflections, 
unlike, hers, were of a mingled character : even 
while she had infected him with her sorrows, and 
her fears ; even while he mourned over the proba- 
hle death of her careful relative, something which 
was almost joy swelled at his heart when he re- 
membered that Mrs. Sydenham would surely com- 
niit the future happiness of Agnes to his keeping, 
'^ther than leave her on the merciless world, an 
"fphan and an outcast. He forgot his poverty, and 
his obscurity ; he thought only of folding the fair 
&^l to his bosom, and of shielding her from evil. 

His revery was interrupted by the entrance of 
"*® solitary attendant of Mrs. Sydenham, with a 
Wrnmons to the sick-chamber ; and from her he 
learned that the fears of Miss Davenel were likely 
f*^ prove but too prophetic : that for three days the 
^^alid had appeared to be hovering on the brink of 
the grave, that she was rapidly sinking, and that 
**^X' intervals of ease were divided between tears 
^d prayer. • 

•• She weeps over my young lady, sir, and well 
^^ may ; for if there ever was an angel upon 
^Mh, I think it is Miss Agnes — she prays for her, 
Y^, and for herself; not as people pray when life 
^ Btrong in them, but like one who sees death in 
^^ery ray of light, and feels it in every breath of 
J^ind — ^like one who expects every prayer to bo her 
last.'* 

Eustace swept his hand across his eyes, and mo- 
tioned to the woman to lead the way. 

The stairs were narrow, steep, and dark, and 
S^ve back a creaking sound as Eustace ascended : 
there is something melancholy in the gloom and 
^illness which tell at once of poverty and of Buffer- 
bg ; and every joyful thrill was rebuked in his 
Ik^iii 9b be 0aw Agnes, pale and sad, standing upon 
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the threshold of the sick chamber, motioniiig to kim 
to enter. He obeyed her uplifted hand^ an4 in a 
moment he was beside the bed of the dying woman. 
He took one hasty glance round the apartment ; the 
few articles of furniture which it contained were 
plain and of little value, yet every thing was ar- 
ranged with a neatness, almost with an eleganc^t 
which assisted to disguise, if it failed totally to coDr 
ceal, the scantiness of its conveniences — ^the hand 
of Agnes was visible in all to the heart of Eustace — 
in the snow-white hangings, looped back in graceful 
folds from the narrow window, in the well-arranged* 
if not costly appurtenances of the toilet, and in the 
fresh and fragrant flowers, which gave an air of 
cheerfulness even to the deatb-chamter. The haxid 
of Mrs. Sydenham rested on an open Bible ; but ^ 
was evident that it was not her glazing e^e wki^^ 
bad last rested upon the page, nor her failmg voi^^ 
which had given utterance to its holy truths ; nato^ 
was visibly exhausted — ^life was ebbing away,caliiC*ly 
but surely ; and Eustace started as he remarked ^ 



fearful change which a few short days had wrougl^^ ' 

1 ••iivi.'.t 1 1 — 1^- 




her eyes, which had so lately been keen and 
ing, were now sunken and covered with a dei^ 
film ; her features stood out sharp and angular 
her wasted cheeks, and the hand of death had e 
dently traced there those lines which the 
countenance can bear but once. 

What an awful thing is death I what a seven 
of all the gentle ties of kindred and of kindne^^ 
what a rending away of our deepest and ^ 

affections I what an overthrow of all our aims, 
of all our hopes I The infant is smitten on 
bosom of its mother,, and its first articulate utteram 
is a death-sroan — ^the youth and the maiden 
almost on the steps of the altar ; the smile of lo^' 
and tbe whisper of passion are hushod at Mice,. 
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the grave becomes their bridal bed — ^the fatheif ex- 
pires beside his own hearth^ and amid his own off* 
spring — ^the mother disappears from the cradle of 
l^r child, and from the arms of her husband — ^and 
lastly and more lingeringly, the aged and the infirm 
cast aside the staff and the crutch, and lie down in 
the place of graves! All the pride of power, all 
^e majesty of mind, all the glory of greatness, are 
fevelled at a blow ; — the monarch's sceptre and the 
peasant's scythe, the soldier's weapon and the house- 
wife's distaff, are equal in the grave — gold and er- 
■'iine avail no longer to the princely corse — rags and 
^"^tchedness disguise no more the departed men- 
dicant : each alike fades into nothingness, and fails 
^^ i*etard the work of corruption ; — the prayers of 
^e fond, and the curses of the unforgiving, are alike 
'^'^heard in ** the narrow house" — death, cold, inane, 
^nihilating death, severs every tie, and levels every 
^**tinction, , 

.And, strange it is, that however fondly, however 
*^>thfiilly we may have loved the dead — however 
^tlerly we may have wept over the bier, and upon 
the grave, though our grief may cling to us for 
*?^onths, even for years, yet we mourn not after a 
^^'iie as we once mourned : we feel that the bonds 
^hich death hath snapped can never be reunited ; 
^he chain hath lost a link which can never be re- 
•^^wed — and a gentle shadow falls upon the picture 
^f the past which veils from us the agony of the last 
^^paration. 

It is in the awful moments when the soul is hover- 
^*^^ on the threshold of immortality — when the 
^irit yet struggles with the flesh — when the coun- 
tenance bears* the stamp of the grasp which hath 
y^t failed to fasten on the heart, and to stay its 
Pulses for ever — when the world with its sights and 
bounds is still dimly visible, and earthly affections, 

B2 
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and earthly agonies^ have not yet resi^ofid their 
dominion over the flickering spirit — ^it is in thoae 
moments that the po\irer of the destroyer is fully 
manifest : it is in the deep sobbings, the pale cheek^ 
and the heavy eyes of those who surround the dying 
bed, that we read all his unrelenting might ; that we 
feel all his uncompromising severity. Time may 
bring alleviation to the mourners ; but in the death- 
hour the clasp of the iron hand is upon every spirit 
Eustace, unconnected with the sufferer, ana com- 
paratively even a stranger, yet felt this awful truth 
in his heart's core : every selfish wish, every weak 
rejoicing faded away at once. He remembered 
only that he was in the presence of one from whom 
all earthly things were passing away, and whofl^ 
eyes would ere long open upon the mysteries Btio^ 
tne mightiness of another world. It was a feairf^ 
reflection, and one which rebuked every lighter a^ 
vainer thought ; and as his gaze rested on Aga^^ 
beautiful in her sorrow, as she bent over her 
relative, he thought only of her affliction, and fo: 
his own hope, bis own selfish anticipation. 

" Enter, young man," said Mrs. Sydenham, iim^ * 
forced and hollow voice ; " enter, and learn whaC^ ** 
is to lay down the burden of life, as a weight t:^^ 
heavy to be longer borne — what it is to look witt^ * 
calm eye on the receding pageant of existence, wi-*** 
its deceptive train of hopes, and wishes, and "^ '^^'' 
suits; which, however bright they may have 
peared, however absorbing they may have been, 
now worse than nothing. * Vanity of vanities, 
is vanity,' saith the preacher— we are slow to c: 
this, or at least to feel it ; but the day comes wi 
all doubt is swept away — ^it is thus with me: 
have striven and have suffered — ^I have in 
smote and been smitten, — but it is over now ; 
by link the chain is falliiog away» which has fiv 
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many yean lA)und me to a world I haTe loDg ces^sed 
to love ; — and were it not for one tie, the last and the 
dearest — ^ and she turned her dim eyes upon Agnes, 
with that unearthly look which is rememtered 
throughout existence, '' how should I pant to shake 
off my bonds, and feel that my impatient spirit was 
at length about t<^ gain its freedom.^ 

** My last, my best friend !" murmured Agnes. 

" Say not your last, my child," resumed the dying 
woman, after a pause ; but her words came even 
more feebly than they had before done, "nor^ I trust, 
your best — I have but shared my penury with you — 
the crust and the cup of water which yet remained 
to me^-we have been poor, and despised, and for- 
gotten t6gether." 

" But we have still been happy," whispered the 
fair girl, as she sank on her knees near the pillow of 
her grandmother, and the hand of the aged woman 
rested upon her head; '^ shall I ever be so happy 
when you are gone ? alas ! no." 

There was a pause, and Eustace feared to pro- 
bne the stillness by his utterance : yet the silence 
was painful, only broken as it was at intervals by 
the hard breathing of Mrs. Sydenham, and the mo- 
notonous and oppressive ticking of a clock whidi 
stood upon the landing-place, near the sick chamber. 
After a few moments of partial repose, the invalid 
rallied with a powerful effort, and spoke again. 

** I have, at times, mentioned to you vaguely, my 
dear child, the solitary friend yet left to you — may 
she indeed befriend you, my poor orphan girl I She 
is affluent and childless— distantly related to your 
father,-^and I die in the trust, that her eoMaoiS&and 
neglect hitherto may have arisen from her distaste 
to me, as the mother of his wife^^it is my last 
earthly hope-^I dare not think otherwise — to yoii» 
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as the oflspring of Henry Davenel, she must turn 
with affection and regard— she must — she Will !" 

The face of Agnes was now buried in the bed 
clothes: her sobs were audible, and her limbs 
quivered with the excess of her emotion. 

'< Child of my sainted daughter I" gasped out the 
dying woman, " for the sake of fier who gave you 
life, spare me the sight of your grief: the flesh is 
weak, and rebels against the spirit ; subdue jour sor- 
row/ lest you make me vainly and idly cling to that 
life with which I have nearly done — to you, yoang 
man," she added, extending her wasted haad to 
Eustace, '< I leave an important trust ; you will not 
wrong the dying ! — ^j'ou will not betray tbedesd! 
I bequeath to you the temporary charge of this in- 
nocent and helpless girl — I have no other alternative 
— here" — and as she spoke, she drew from betwci» 
the leaves of the Bible a sealed letter ; '* here is the 
important packet on which depends the future des- 
tiny of Agnes : it is my dying prayer to her hitherto 
6bdurate relative, that she will receive her to her 
homeland to her heart, and be unto her as a parent; 
— she is wealthy, and she can spare ; she is agedi 
and she must be merciful ; she is a Christian, and 
she will not visit the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren : yet if the appeal remain unanswered"--* 
spasm passed over her features, and she grasped tn^ 
hand of Eustace with hysteric violence, "then, yc0i 
man, then — " 

" Then," said Eustace, solemnly, as he bent ^ 
knee beside the young mourner, ** she shall be »* * 
sister to me in my humble home ; I will toil for h^', 
I will solace her, I will protect her from the worjj* 
1 Will be her friend, her safeguard, her — brother ^ 

" Swear!" murmured the dying woman, wilb. 
sternness, which, contrasted as it was with her bi^ 
erto feeble utterance, sounded harsh and appalli^' 
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^ by that which is dearest to your own soul, I com- 
mand you, swear that it shall oe indeed thus I" 

Eustace stretched forth his hand, and laid its out- 
spread palm up^n the holy volume : '' By this sacred 
book," he said, fervently, " and by the memory of 
my own angel sister, I swear that I will be all this I" 

*^ The Lord is merciful I" said the aged woman : 
^* he rained manna in the wilderness, he drew water 
from the solid rock, he hath raised up a refuge for 
the orphan and the houseless." 

IVho might dare to break the stillness which 
ensued? She only whose spirit was even now 
scarcely of this earth ; and thus they prayed to- 
gether for awhile in silence, the deep, voiceless prayer 
of the heart in which the lip hath no part; they 
spoke hot in that moment each to the other of a Ck)d, 
but they felt that he was beside them, and in the 
midst of them in that narrow room ; and after awhile 
the hoarse whisper of the dying woman invoked a 
blessing on the head of him who hekl her hand ; 
Eustace bent meekly as he listened. There is an 
awfiilness in the benison of one whose Up will soon 
be closed for ever ; all the riches of the earth would 
fail to purchase it, for the grave knoweth not the 
lure of gold, and careth not for the pomp of place ; 
and this was the third time that a blessing had been 
invoked for him in the stillness of the death-room ; 
and in that moment he felt that the appeal would be 
answered in mercy I He touched the hand of 
Agnes, and she looked up. — 

'* Mother,** he said, ** for in your benison you have 
called me son-^I would not part from you with a 
shadow on my soul ; you know in what a vision I 
have long induleed, you know — " r 

** That you love her, young man/* interposed 
Mrs. Sydenham, *' I have confSenoe that you loitt 
her in all honour and honesty; trust toUiegn|l|- 
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tude and purity of her own heart ; should you in- 
deed win it, may He, whose blessing is omnipotent, 
be with you in your home for ever T 

Again Agnes buried her glowing; face on the pii* 
low of her grandmother ; but she did not withdraw 
her hand from Eustace ; her heart was too full of 
sorrow for idle feelings to intrude, and she only 
prayed as she knelt beside him, that she might in 
time become worthy of the tenderness and protec- 
tion which he had vowed to her. 

" And now," faltered Mrs. Sydenham, " I have 
done with the world ; read to me, Mortimer Smith- 
son, or pray with me, I am too weak to pray my- 
self, let it be a thanksgiving that my pilgrimage is 
nearly over. Agnes, my child, to you 1 bequeath 
all which I have to ofier, my last, best blessing ; 
you have been to me more than the whole world ; 
not a pang, not a tear have you ever cost me which 
you might have spared, and verily you will have 
your reward! Let us pray together; lay your 
hand in mine, Agnes, and you, Smithson ; lay them 
together that I may feel that you are both beside 
me, for my sight fails, and my soul is heavy ; — and 
now, I listen — " 

Eustace prayed ; piously, ferventlv, he prayed ; 
and a smile settled on the pale thin lips of the suf- 
ferer ; he besought a blessed resurrection for the 
departing, a merciful admittance into that assembly 
of the chosen upon whose threshold she stoody i 
peaceful and calm passage into that grave which 
was the " dark and narrow way" leading into eter- 
nity ; he prayed for the orphan girl ; that her spirit 
might be healed, and her grief chastened ; and if his 
votee faltered when he besought that the relative to 
whose protection she was bequeathed might indeed 
love and cherish her, and supply the place of the 
parents of whom she had been deprived by God's 
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^1, be nevertheless uttered the beseeching with all 
tli8 fervour of sincerity ; and the conviction that he 
did so, struck on the heart of the dying woman, and 
she pressed his hand to the hand of Agnes with calm 
and happy faith in each. For himself he aske<l for 
Btrength to be to the orphan every thing which the 
fondest brother would have been, and all that the 
most sincere Christian could hope to be. It was a 
deep and holy prayer, and it bore away a soul 
opon its breath ; for when his voice ceased, and he 
turned to look on Agnes, he found that their hands 
^ere clasped in those of a corse I — One portion of 
lus prayer was already answered ! 



CHAPTER III. 

Bvunofo bad begun to close ; the faint twilight 
fitted the death-chamber with a saddening gloom, 
^6ll suited to the feelings of its inhabitants. Eus- 
^ k>oked towards the fair girl whose hand he 
*till held in his, and whose hysteric sobbings had 
padually ceased beneath the voice of prayer, 
''earful of disturbing by a word the transitory calm 
which had stolen over her, he knelt beside her, he 
l^nt over the bowed-down head whose long ring- 
■^ were scattered upon the coverlid of the death- 
^^^h; and he breathed a second and a silent 
l^yer, that he might one day be even more to her 
^ a friend and a brother. But not long did the 
^^'phan remain thus unconscious of her fearful tbe^ 
f^vement : she raised her head, and glanced anx- 
H^^ towards her aged relative ; the truth struck to 
ber heart at once, — the partially closed eyes^-- the 
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levered lips, — ^the rigid position of the limbs, all told 
the tale of death, even to Agnes, who now beheld 
it for the first time. She did not shriek, nor pro* 
fane the presence of the dead by vain and impious 
murmurings ; but she rose with a calm step, and 
pressed her quivering lip to the brow an<} cheek of 
the corse, and then sank once more with a convul- 
sive slj^udder into her former position. 

Eustace rose from his knees and bent over her, 
" Miss Davenel— Agnes,** he murmured, " her suf- 
ferings are over-Hshe is with the blessed; and 
now, listen to me ; nay, indeed, indeed you must,'' 
he added, as the poor mourner withdrew the hand 
which he had taken, and at the sound of his voice 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping ; *^ for her 
sake I conjure you — ^fbr my sake I implore you, to 
let me lead you into another room." 

Agnes rose from her knees ; fixed a long, an- 

Siished look on the countenance of the corse, and 
en leaning on the arm of Eustace, with a feeble 
step quittea the apartment. On the stairs diey en- 
countered the servant and an aged nurse, for whom, 
in her alarm, Miss Davenel bad sent, to attend upon 
her grandmother, and who did but arrive in time to 
prepare her for the grave. 

The parlour, into which Eustace led the sod- 
stricken girl, looked even more wretched tfian its 
wont : the candle which stood upon the table was 
flaring wildly with the wind, while its long and un- 
snufi!^ wick, beaten down by the current of air, 
was wearing away a bumins channel down its tide ; 
the grate contained only a few smouMering ariies, 
for tne fire had been long unfed, — and the dying 
liglkt yet gleamed coldly, and as if in mockery of the 
wretchedness within, through the uncurtained win- 
dow. . Eustace involuntarily shuddered, and Agnes 
raised her eyes to his as though she understood 



I 
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tad answered the feeling which oppressed him. 
8ix>cked at his own weakness, Mortimer placed his 
companion on the sofa, where, with her head pil- 
lowed in the cushion, she soon forgot all but the mis- 
fcitune which had just befallen her, and her deep 
tnd low sobs came slowly and painfully to his ear. 
Eustace meanwhile drew the curtains across the 
window to exclude the cold gray gleam ; lighted a 
fresh candle which stood upon the sideboard, and 
with much difficulty produced at least the semblance 
tf fire in the narrow grate. All feeling of self-dis- 
tnut had disappeared in the exigency of the hour, — 
Agnes had been, for a time at least, bequeathed to 
b protection, — and eyen fettered as he was by a 
Borrow income, and an obscure lot, he yet mourned 
^t it was indeed only for a time, — and with this 
reflection he cast away a thousand fears engendered 
I7 his own morbid sensibility; — he thought of the 
^parted Mrs. Sydenham with gratitude and re- 
*P^*— gratitude that she had beneved him to be 
Worthy of so precious a trust, — and respect that she 
^ the relative of Agnes. Of Agnes herself he al- 
^'M feared to think ; it was enough that he was 
*^ her, that he could look on her, listen to her ; — 
*^en in her sorrow and her tears, he felt that to him 
•he was more dear than aught else on earth — he re- 
J^bered too, that when beside the bed of death, 
**e had ventured to own that he loved her, the 
'^owal had remained unrebuked, and that Agnes had 
^ withdrawn the hand which was clasped in his. 
fiat this unknown relative to whose care she was 
^^OQiigned, as it were, by a voice from the grave — this 
Pfood and wealthy stranger, who had hitherto 
^*ffned from her in contempt and coldness — h6w 
^ould she scorn the nameless, penniless suitor of her 
^utifid ward I His heart chilled as the thought 
Crossed him ; but ere long another and a brighter 
Vol. II.— C 
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reflectioii chased away the - gloem. NBght dbc 
not still prove inexorable 7 might not the Wiurlcl- 
seared spirit resist even this last appeal 7 He almoyst 
believed that it would be so — and yet, could he bear 
to owe the hand of Agnes to mere necessity, or at 
best, to expediency 7 Could he brook such a feelii^ 
as each casual cloud passing over her young brow 
might arouse, if he should win her tfius f Eustace 
rebuked himself for the wish-^-even for the thought. 

What an eventful Mrening had this proved to \m i 
He almost doubted that he did not dream ; but the 
deep and stifled sobs of Agnes painfully breaking in 
upon his revery, convinced him of the truth of all 
which had happened, of all which might yet occur* 
He drew near the sofa ; he swept back the loilS 
loose hair which veiled the pale brow of the 
mourner, and he whispered her name geutlyi. 9M 
though he feared to arouse her to a fresh paronytf 
of gnef. Agnes heard him, and looked up. Again 
he murmured to her, soothingly and 8G^y,wordb(H 
affection and peace ; and the fair girl strove to 
thank him, but her quivering lips alone betrayed the 
effort ; then they sat side by side for awhile in i^ 
lence ; and the stillness of the apartment was only 
broken by the heavy tread of the busy females to 
the room above, who were preparing the corse fer 
burial. Eustace shivered in every pulse ai he 
guessed the nature of their occupation ; but she 
whose heart it would have wrung bad she o'enaas- 
tered her grief sufficiently to be conscious of exter* 
nal circumstances, was too wretched to heed tbair 
movements. 

" Will you not endeavour to take some rcstaow* 
my dear Miss Davenel7'^ said Eustace ; *' you look 
pale and worn from fatigue as well as sorrow, aod 
must husband your strength for the trials wUbhyoS 
have yet to undergo — let me smooth the [MlloWf 



mad draw the soft towarda the fire ; I will watch by 
voathat you maynot be rudelyawakened — fear noC' 
We addedi with a forced smile, ** to trust to my vigil* 
aoce aad care, for I have been long exercised as a 

''Icamiot resti** murmui^ Agpes; ''my heart 
is too fiill for sleep : she is gone who was wont to 
Ik my guardian and my guide. Mr. Smithson, you 
inve lost your nearest and dearest — ^you can feel 
fcr me, you can weep with me, you will bear with 
■^ repinii^Sf with my -tears, tor have I not lost 

''Not all, Miss Davenel," replied Eustace, in a 
tooe of re}»roachful tenderness ; " not all. When 
/turned from my father^s grave — when I had seen 
^ last earth heaped upon it, and the last sod placed 
^*^ it, / turned away, unknowing one heart which 
could feel for me, one ear which would listen to 
^Bf— -I was ahne ; the busy world was before me, 
^ about me — ^there were fond ones around many 
^Garths ; parents, and children, and brothers ; but 
^^e me stood not one who loved me, yet in that 
>^oar there was comfprt — in that day, dark and deso- 
^ as it was, I remembered that there was a 
Gonr 

"I am rebuked," said Agnes, meekly, as she bent 

her head, and extended her hand to Eustace ; " in 

the selfishness of my sorrow I forgot that He had 

nised up a friend for me, unmerited as it was un- 

kped for — forgive me, for my grief has withered 

ne — ^yet think not that I am ungrateful either to 

flBm who sent the comforter, or to you who speak 

eomfort*— and if thetears and blessings of the orphan 

and the outcast — ** and Agnes threw herself pas* 

sionately on her knees, and would have added more, 

imt EostacQ wouiid his arm round her, and raised 
luyp iiD. 
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_.* Airnei r he said gently, << spare s.i;i. 

^ ^ I beseech of you. P^S^SiifS^^ ^T^^^ 

^ ^^^f^ct into which we eiitAr»wi ^* ^i^^^™"* *®t the 





^ _^ thorn frota your path, everylfoud fiJ^ 
;,Tow-and for yourself, tell me, Ame«^- ^ ?T 
Ssed the hand which he held i^c5u«^ t^" 
7^a " nnlv tell me that our deMrfoJii?.™'!^.?^ h" 



,ipB, "only tell me that our deputed friend^dS iM 
^^romise me too much when she said that vou ^^ 
^rust me, and be to me as a sister ?** ^ woum 

** So help me heaven !" faltered out Mi». ¥^ 

^el, " I will confide in you_I will ob^^ JlS;^ 

I must have time for tears ere I can schodTnw 

bursting heart into submission — ^vre have Lmi 

poor, Mr. Smithson ; the world has looked aomn 

upon us, and the proud have passed us by botm 

have been happy : we have lived in the pasL and 

in the future, and we have borne the present as we 

best might, regarding it but as the sequel of the one. 

and the prelude to the other. Ours has beena 

humble hearth, but the voice of unkindness never 

came there ; we were every thing to each other-- 

and now — now, — " and she wrung her hands, and 

again the large drops of sorrow fell upon her 

fa^Dsom. 

*< And a^ain a humble and a happy hearth may be 
yours," said Eustace, soothingly ; ** or it may be ** 
and a cloud crossed his own brow, ^* that you wUI 
ere long be the idol of a prouder sphere — ^you may 
yet become the favoured child of fortune ; bat 
should you fail to do so, you will at least be the 
cherished inmate of a lowlier roof and an humbler 
home — even that home which you have promised 
to share with me — in which you have promised to 
endeavour to feel towards me as a sister. And 



noi^) tell me, Mw Davenel, is it your will that I 
ahould at once ascertain what your future prospects 
are likdy to be? Shall I, without farther delay, 
viat the relative who is to decide your destiny ? 
Shall I learn her sentiments, her wishes, now, ere 
the last duties are paid to-—'' 

^ Not now — ^not now," sobbed Agnes : ** I could 
tot bear that the eye of a stranger should turn 
ooUly (HI her in her shroud ; I would not be chid- 
den for my tears by the stern voice of one whom 
iny heart knew not — you will bear with me, and 
feel ht me — leave me not, I entreat you, to the 
nrie neglect, or cold pity of others. Oh 1 who will 
be to me half so dear as the friend to whom her 
bve be<pieatbed me, to whom her dying words were 
bveathed in biessing and in trust ?" 

Eustace felt his heart tfwell. Tes, even in this 
bcHirof anguish, she clung to him I The prospect 
^aiiginented comfort, oi added luxury, was as 
^tUwto her — m the guilelessness of her nature 
^loMed not beyond his voice for the words of 
^QsdatioB, beyond his tenderness for solace and 
*^i|>port 1 How he longed to clasp her to his breast, 
^ tett her all he feh, and all he hoped I How he 
^^ttHed away from her anxious and confiding gaze 
^ conceal the delight which even now, surrounded 
^ he was with care and death, could not be wholly 
•pressed I 

** No, sofier not one intrusive gaze on her pale 
^^^Be," pursued Agnes, making a violent effort at 
^posure ; *' let not the tardy charity of a proud 
l^iAger mock by a pompous train of hired and cal- 
'^ monmers tne poverty of her latter years, or 
Jhe heart-wrung tears of those who knew and loved 
2pr; humUe as was her home, so be her grave. 
. She will sleep peacefully beneath the sod heaped 
^hore her by affection, but more than that would 

C2 
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be indeed a mockery now, — a mockery alike to her 
and to me." 

*^ Be calm, my dear Miss Davenel," said Eustace, 
anxiously, as he marked the unnataral lustre of her 
eye, and the fevered hectic on her cheek ; " it is 
sufficient that you have wished to be solitary in 
your grief; we will postpone this inquiry until — 
until — " he paused ; he knew not how to express 
his meaning, but Agnes with forced calmness termi- 
nated the sentence. 

" Until she is in her grave, you would say. I 
thank you for the promise.- I am indeed a heavy 
charge upon your kindness, but a few days wiU 
probably release you." 

. Eustace could have answered by mourning that 
the probability to which she alluded did indeed 
exist ; but he felt that this was no moment for such 
a theme, and he forbore. 

The evening wore away; and the nigfat» the 
long, dark night, longer and darker in the house of 
death than elsewhere, set in, in all its dreariness ; 
and Agnes shuddered as she remembered that she 
should ere long be indeed alone with her sorrow. 
At length the moment of separation came : Eustace 
rose from beside her to depart, and as she lifted 
her eyes to his when he bade her farewell until the 
morrow, a fresh pang smote on her heart. 

" Good-night," he said, gently, as he took her 
hand ; " 1 will not bid you dry your tears in this 
your deep grief for to-night ; but I will ask of you 
to combat with your feelings until we meet again : 
to endeavour to take some rest, that you may gain 
strength by sleep to bear up against the triaJsofthe 
day, and to prove that the lessons of -her whom yoa 
mourn have availed you in the hour of suffering.'' 

**I will strive to be all you wish," murmured 
Agnes ; " yet, when you are gone, who will consde 
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tDfi ^1^ my sorrow ? Who will lighten the anguish of 
my spirit by gentleness, and sdace me by the words 
of conjfort ? She who was wont to do all this — '* 

**1^ gone I" isaid Eustace, solemnly : " would you 
i^6<^U her from that heaven which she has won, and 
^here she is at rest ? Surely not : farewell, then, 
witil to-morrow/' 

"I shall pray for you, and watch for you, until 
you return," exclaimed Agnes, as she clasped his ex- 
tended hand within both hers : '' as the child wearies 
for its absent parent, so shall I weary for you. Are 
you not my only hope, my only refuge T" 

** God bless you, Agnes I" said Eustace, as he 
tamed rapidly away y " to-morrow we shall meet 
again." 

Be spoke a few hurried words to the servant 
whom ii^ encountered as he crossed the passage; 
1^ commended the solitary mourner to her care and 
teiuleniess, and, for the first time in his life, Eustace 
^dded a bribe to his entreaty : in the next moment 
^ had left the house. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** And so Nichols has really purchased the * vote 
J^d interest' of Lady Clara Ashburnham's right 
l^^ourable relatives," said Lionel Lovell, as he sat 
*^ a bay-window of the club which he frequented, 
||^th a glass of iced lemonade in one hand and the 
'j'Ourier in the other ; " and we are to have what 
^ue post calls a * marriage in high life,' and what I 
^u a reciprocal barter, licensed by custom." 

'* Purchased herP echoed a guardsman: "ay, 
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but even * my ftthoNm-Iaw the eari* May be boogbC 
too dear : the estate must be taken with its encum- 
brances, to wit — ^ 

'' No scandal, Neville, no scandal," said Morton 
Mowbrey, with a slight, a very slight sneer ; ^ 
member, ours is the dub par excellence, where 
destroy neither reports nor reputations, — celebrated 
throughout the whole quartier for its urbanity and 
£entlene8s,-7-a congregation of anti-personal satirkts* 
liberal lofficians, and unwounding wits, — ^wanrioni 
without ferocity,— divines without bigotiy, — and 
younger brothers without envy.** 

** Are you talking of Eutopia, Mowbrey 7" de- 
manded Lovell. 

" No : even of our own immaculate club-=-of «■**• 
•ehres : surely, my sketdi is a likeness." 

** Lady Fanny Thornton and a few oA«fr vietinv* 
BMiy be disposed to deny the resembknce,** laaA^^ 
Nevilles ^why, there is not a more fcanwoiai^ 
c6terie in all St. James's-street.** 

** Treason, by the gods I" shouted Mowbrey; **bi*^ 
if indeed lam so very bad a limner, you must e'^^^ 
anatomize the bride elect at your leisure ; but pra^^ 
have mercv on fas the weekly papers call po<^7 
Lady Clara) the 'belle affiancee,' for it is nearly h0^ 
last chance." 

A volley of laughter echoed the remark : ** hear^ ^ 
hear I the immaculate member of the immacuht^^ 
club, — ^the anti-scandalous item of the anti-f 

ous sum total of 's. Egad I Mowbrey 

given you the scent now, gentlemen," said ~ 
" and there is no fear but that the whole pack 
foiBow." 

'^ Nichols will often have the wind in his teetb^ 
I am any judge," said a tall, slight man, vdth a 
eign air, aind a pair of most orthodox mustachei^ ? 
<< it will not be very smooth sailing, especially if 1^^ 
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once suffer her ladyship to put her hand to the 

^ Lancaster speaks like an oracle,** said Loyell, 
tt Lord Lancaster, the old lover of Lady Clara, 
sank back on the luxurious sofa of crimson satin, 
from which he had half risen, with a pretty little 
affectation of languor ; " and as he has cruised with 
the lady in the straits of flirtation, he must be a com- 
petent judge." 

''Lord Lancaster flirt with Lady Clara Ashbum- 
Ittm f exclaimed Mowbrey, in affected surprise ; 
"the travelled and fastidious Lord Lancaster !" 

^ Ay, even so ; but it was in my boyhood : I took 

her up as I should an inferior violin, for the purpose 

<>f practice ; and I am grateful to her that under her 

^00 I ran over the whole gamut of petit soins till 

I inastered the scale : I learned to interpret the ele« 

^^tioQ of an eyebrow, the curl of a lip, and the 

J^tion of a little finger-; and I have subsequently," 

^c added, with a smile of self-complacency which 

displayed a set of Cartwright's most white and even 

^eth to peculiar advantage beneath the black mus- 

*^he, " turned my knowledge to some account." 

* It is to be hoped that Nichols will not follow 
y^r example, and treat her httle ladyship to a sec- 
^^id edition of le garcjon volage," said Neville. 

"No, no," responded I^ord Lancaster, with a 
iHculiar intonation of mingled scorn and careless- 
ness ; «* the game is now an even one — he stakes his 
%^ against her genealogy, and the exchange is fair 
^*iough : — in my case — but enough of this — I am no 
^^comb." 

^ I should as soon suspect your lordship of being 
^ roufe," calmly remarked Lovell. 

A suppressed laugh followed. 
^ ''Eh? what?" asked Lord Lancaster, languidly, 
^ he raised himself on his elbow, and looked round 
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bin : ** ha I veiy good, very good ; — upon my soul, 
Lovell, you're devilish droll — ^you'll never subside-— 
never." And with this assurance the speaker him- 
self -subsided once more, and fell back upon Us 
cushions. 

" What broke off your aflFair vnth Lady Clara T 
asked Neville, abruptly. Every one aj^ared 
startled by the question save the individual to 
whom it was addressed, and who considered it as 
infinitely too insignificant a circumstance altogether 
to be worthy of the slightest emotion of anger, o^ 
the most shallow attempt at secrecy. 

^A prettier face and a more convenient com- 
pact,'' viras the unconcerned reply. **I put Lady 
Clara, with a bad temper and a special license, into 
ihe scale against Mademoiselle Constance, a pretty 
aacle, and a gauze petticoat; and her ladyship 
kicked the beam. It was an every-day adventure ; 
and I had quite forgotten both the parties concerned 
m a twelvemonth." 

^ The Post is unusaally eloquent on the subject of 
this marriage," said Lovell, after the silence of a 
moment ^«— '^ it has really to-day outdone its unap* 
proachable self: Lady Clara is ' interesting and 
accomplished,' the earl is a distinguished states- 
man,' Ashbumham is a ' high-spirited young noble- 
man,' and even poor gossiping Lady Blacksley, 
who has talked discord into a score of fomilies in ber 
time, with the kindest intentions in the worid, is 
'amiable and popular,' — it is immeasurably beycHMl 
a jest." 

** And what learn you by the precious paragraph f 
asked Mowbrey. 

'^ Every thing that is interesting; the account of 
Lady Clara's trousseau might serve as an advertise- 
nent of Maradin and Victorine's respective show- 
rooms ; and the enumeration of Mr. Nichols' plale 
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^ifould indace one to believe that it was an invenlorj 
of the ' stock in trade' (I believe that is the teroi) 
of his lamented uncle. I should think that (xeorge 
Bobingy that prince of puffers, must have been fee'd 
to write the paragraph, — one would imagine that 
<U their possessions were about to come into the 
market" 

"Probably some of them will, before lonsr," said 
KoTille. • 

"Very^ possibly," murmured Lord Lancaster, 
petting his mustache. '' Heavens I how barbarous 
'-^how English P* — his Idrdship had no stronger 
tmn by which to convey his contempt 

''By the gods! yonder goes Nichols himself'' 
iHd the young guardsman : ^* what a roan that is I 
there is not its match in town, — I should like to buy 
it&Dm tum." 

^ Offer him an introduction to your grandfiithfir 
At duke, and he'll let you have it a bargain," said 
Well, with a light laugh ; ** take him to her grace's 
opera-box on a thronged night (if such a thing 
>QouId ever occur again), and he'll make you a pres- 
eniofit" 

Mei^le shrugged his shoulders: *^They would 
^er forgive me — ^what action it has I Oh I he ba« 
VMie into Sam's, — the bella cara doubtlessly wishes 
•h illustrated copy of the * Pleasures of Memory/" 

**The 'Pleasure of Possession,' would be more 
•cceptable," said Mowbrey ; " for, by Lancaster's 
recount, she has little delight to look back upon." 

''I believe she thought she was sure of me," 
yawned his lordship — ^**too sure, — but,on my honour, 
"he deceived herself; I could never have married her ; 
^ say that the plantain changes its bark every 
year ; and I, on the same principle, change my fieincy 
•■ often. Marry 1 oh, no ! — there are two things 
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which never wear out, — a wife and a chancerp 
suit." 

** Lord Someryille has played his cards well to 
catch so golden a gudgeon for her passee ladysfa^ 
after all," said Mowbrey. 

*' Lord Somerville deserves no credit in the bm- 
ness,'' retorted Neville ; " I will tell you how the 
affair was managed : Lady Blacksley got introduced, 
she introduced her niece, then she gave the man t 
dinner, and placed Lady Clara beside him at table ; 
then they had pic-nic breakfasts at her villa at 
Twickenham, and sailing parties in her bai^ on 
the river, and in her wilderness, and petit soupen 
in her boudoir — " 

'< Just the way they managed me I" murmured 
Lord Lancaster. 

" And to crown all," pursued Neville, " they were 
at last self-invited to Nichols* picture-^lery ; t 
notable scene, by-the-way, for flirtation, amia the 
* sublime and beautiful I' And we all know that the 
little countess is slightly deaf—" 

** £t puis ?" interposed his lordship. 

'* Et puis," said Neville, laughing, '< at the vib 
Lady Clara sported sentiment, and lived upon roee- 
leaves, and Mr. Nichols dreamed of the ethereality of 
the haute noblesse ; and at Mr. Nichols's maoflOfi 
she took pine, and imbibed punch k la romaine, and 
the citizen pondered over the extreme condescen- 
sion of an earl's daughter who could eat in the hooiO 
of a silversmith's nephew, and smile upon the poi* 
sessor of thirty thousand a year : the aunt wai at 
his elbow ; and we know the efficiency of old maidi 
and widows in promoting a match." 

"Wood, pointed with sulphur 1" said hoffA 
quietly. 

"And so the aunt got up the farce, eh 7" asked 
Mowbrey. 
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"^ Farcer echoed NeTille, ^knore like a tragedy 
in fire acts : no man,can rationally look on marriage 
as ituns spes certa serena^ and feast of all Joseph 
Nichols." 

And thus the light-hearted and the idle speculated 
and sneered ; while Lady Clara Ashburnham and 
her plebeian lover, enveloped in their own visions^ 
believed themselves to be envied and pron^'d over 
one-third of London ; and who could desire to be 
even mentioned by the remaining two-thirds of the 
population ? Not surely the elite of high birth and 
D^gh fortune. Thus the laugh and the jibe passed 
m more rapidly than the ejaculations of admiration, 
and jealousy which haunted the dreams of the be- 
trothed ; and the busy tongues of their hundred and 
one friends were still loud with the theme, when the 

Biriit Reverend Father in God, the Bishop of 

and a special license, bestowed on Mr. Nichols the 
feir hand of Lady Clara Ashburnham ; and on the 
daughter of the Earl of Somerville the worldly pos- 
sessions of the nephew of Mr. Roberts. 

Lady Blacksley had been a perfect imbodvmeiU 
ofquicKsilver during the whole proceedings; she had 
suggested the settlements, cavilled at tne clauses, 
hinted at an arrangenieDt in case of separation; 
nd finally, although not to the extent she wished, 
eanied all her points. 

Mr. Nichols had been generous, even profuse ; 
Lady Clara had been gracious and gentle ; the earl 
satisfied and sententious ; and the whole househoM 
divided between their satisfaction at the liberality of 
the bridegroom, and joy at the transplantation of the 
bride. The consumption of white riband and con- 
gratulations, of Champagne and compUment, was 
unmense ; and finally the travelling carriage of Mr. 
Nichols, drawn by four high-bred Days, swept from 
the door of Lord SomerviUe, followed by a biitodia 
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tenanted by Mademoiselle Imogine, and Monsieur 
Parfait, the officiating priest and priestess of the 
toilet to the newly-married pair. 

For the first time Lady Clara had leisure to think 
as the bricks and mortar of the leviathan of cities 
began to yield to the green and sunny meadows of 
the suburbs ; for the first time her lip quivered be- 
neath its blonde, and a dark cloud gathered upon 
her brow. The deed was done I The vision of 
her fresh and glowing youth rose broad and palpa- 
ble to her mental view ; she remembered the hich 
aspirations, the ambitious hopes of her girlhood; she 
thought of him whom she had loved as woman loves 
but once ; she recalled the days, when even duped 
as she had finally been by Lord Lancaster, she nad 
nevertheless revelled in the belief of his aflRsction, 
the afiection of a man, her equal in birth and breed- 
ing ; and she started with a very anti-bridish expres- 
sion of countenance to answer the kind pressure of 
her bride^oom's hand, and the tender tone of his 
voice, which aroused her from her revery. It was 
an unfortunate moment for such cogitations, and 
poor Mr. Nichols met not altogether with the re- 
sponse which he had anticipated ; the words of his 
fair bride fell coldly and charily from her lips, and 
she withdrew the hand that he had taken to arrange 
a rebel ringlet. Her eyes turned not on him ; ne 
was contemplating the hedgerows as they flew past 
them; and when she did utter a sentence, it uras 
with a pretty smile of scorn which developed the 
earl's daughter in all her aristocracy of feeling to 
the astonished citizen. She talked of the worth- 
lessness of wealth without taste ; of the barbarisan 
of splendour without judgment ; of the free-masonry 
of hijgh-birth, and the degeneracy of the ** people ; 
mystified him with exclusive hmts, and exclusive 
habits, and finally convinced him that it is very pes- 
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able for a man to be exceedingly ill at ease even on 
the day of his marriage with his bride beside him. 

Still Joseph Nichols trusted that this somewhat 
ill-timed waywardness might be the mere petty 
prerogative of a spoiled mistress, suddenly trans- 
formed into an idolized wife ; how could he think 
otherwise ? Had she not assured him a thousand 
times that she loved him for himself? The recol- 
lection brightened his spirit at once, and he raised 
hia eyes again from his boot to his bride, and busied 
himself with the arrangement of her ermine-bor- 
dered mantle. But he did even this ill, for Lady 
Clara was in no mood to be pleased ; she felt deeply^ 
bitterly, now that she at length suffered herself to 
think that she had lost caste by this ill-assorted mar- 
riage : she received the attentions of her bridegroom 
as the merely anxious services of an inferior being ; 
and if one stray feeling of complacency yet found a 
plaee in her bosom, it was when she remembered 
Lady Blacksley's uncompromising stand for a liberal 
separate maintenance ; the first kind tone which she 
bad addressed to Nichols was when she announced 
her intention of prevailing on her ** d^ar aunt'' to 
be her frequent guest. 

Charmed with the softening accents, the bride- 
jproom reiterated the hope that the countess would 
indeed be much, very much with his dear Clara : 
ere he had ceased speaking, a fresh recollection 
had sprung up in the mind of the lady, and all was 
again gloom. 

And thus they travelled on, emulating a day in 
aarly spring, cloudy and chill, with now and then a 
burst of brighter weather, giving a momentary 
{Hfomise of sunshine, and vanishing with the hope 
which it had created. The journey ended ; they 
passed the sates of an extensive and well-kept paik : 
there was me ringing of bells, and the cheenng of 
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i_giiliy ; and the lady bent forward graciomly, and 
^Quled : tbej swept along among oaks and elma» 
^enenUe in their beauty, and tall sycamores whofle 
jgmiDits bowed with the breeze, as though in hom- 
•M to their new mistress ; under the massy shadow 
of groups of chestnut-trees, whose white and 
icattemi blossoms formed a showy carpet beneath 
tlie swift feet of the horses, and beside clusters of 
tliat most graceful of all trees, the lovely weeping 
birch, with its dark, slight, elastic boughs, and brigli 
Men leaves. The nimble deer fled before them 
uito the dim and distant glades ; and the startled 
crater-fowl skimmed with wild cries over the bosom 
of the lake, which lay outstretched beneath the sun- 
shine in beautiful repose, bearing upon its placid 
breast a thousand little fairy islands of the beautifiil 
lotoi. The turrets and towers of the mansion rose 
vast and dark in the distance, nestled amid antique 
trees. All was in unison : no trace of the parfem 
tfas there ; and even the lip of Lady Clara 
lelazed from its chilling sneer. At length they 
reached the portal, and when Nichols lifted his pa- 
trician bride* from the carriage, she stood among a 
crowd of menials in gorgeous liveries, where every 
eye was turned on her m homage. The vanity of 
I^dy Clara was satisfied ; she was a queen amotf 
bar slaves I She indulged in a thousand gracew 
Kttle whims, but they were all gentle and intereit- 
jng ; and when Nichols pressed her to his hearty 
and welcomed her to her home, if she slightly shrank 
fycm his embrace, it was so slightly that no lofer 
wookl have chidden the recoil, or misdoubted its 
nothre. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Turn we again from the house of feasting to the 
house of mourning ; it is but an epitome of our 
social Usances. Truly each day, did we know, or 
knowing, could we comprehend its history, might 
fiunish us with more extraordinary, and romantic, 
and varied events, than all the brains of all the novel* 
»rt8 in Europe ever engendered — than all the vivid 
fimcies of the Arabian story-tellers ever combined. 
I have often thought as I traversed a street of the 
metropolis, how much of joy and sorrow, of anxiety 
and of despair, I stood among ; how every passer- 
by varied in his disposition, in his feelings, and his 
pursuits, from those other atoms of humanity who 
elbowed him aside to clear their own path. 1 have 
watched the lined brow, teeming with thought, of 
the short, thick-set, heavy-limbed, but keen-eyed 
trader, and my thoughts have travelled at once over 
land and sea, and I have pictured to myself the in- 
dividual interest of this one man on the deep 
waters, and amid the wild woods and lakes of the 
■ew world ; I have seen him make way for the 
proud and perfumed tool of fashion, and my reflec- 
tbns have at once returned to home, and luxury, and 
bily. The rapid and dazzling equipages of the rich 
have flashed past me, — what a little world of wretch- 
edness does not London every day pour forth in 
those brilliant vehicles I It is easy to cheat the 
eve of the worldling with forced* smiles and tinsel 
elegance, but the heart — the heart is not so lightlv 
duped; be it shrouded in satin, or covered with 
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ragBf it win be heard, and that audibly, WoiM 
within world I the coaches laden alike within and 
without, bound for distant cities, whirl almost reck- 
tessly alonff, and who shall say by what feelings, and 
hopes, and anxieties they are freighted 1 Whether 
they bear those thoughtftd and wearied travellento 
the arms of their beloved ones, or to an endless and 
heart-frickening exile ! The idle loiterer, the subtle 
man of law, the physician busy on his Errand of life 
or death, the bankrupt merchant, the thriving trader, 
the study* worn philosopher, the careless comediaa, 
the sable-clad divine ; what tales could not these tell 
of one day of their existence 1 

Look we to the clustered and clinging houses ^- 
at one door stand the mutes, with their white bands 
and staves — death has been Uiere — not wreathing Us 
long fingers in the gray and scattered hairs of age, 
but in the bright and flowing tresses of youth. lim 
your eye ak>ng, and what see you at ponder open 
portal f A crowd of liveried and lounging servai^ 
vnth bridal favours at their breasts. What hear 
you through the unclosed casements ? Music, light, 

foyous music, such as the spirit loves in an hour of 
lappiness; and at intervals a peal of thoughtless 
laughter: — but a few houses separate the moumen 
from those who are feasting, — ^the same sky it 
over them, the same breeze cools them, the same 
grave is yawning for them. Cross to the opposite 
pavement ; there is another thronging of the passjNTi- 
by about a door- way, — ^the men of law are there, — 
the debtor's house is filled with unwelcome and 
unbidden guests ; rude hands are upon the house* 
hold gods of the ruined man ; all the necessaries, all 
the little elegancies are torn from him — all, all i the 
world has gone hardly with him ; he has trusted to» 
much to its forbearance, and he must pay the prioe 
Off that trust ; he has exchanged his home ibr a 



pkiiOB; hii home I hii wife and hii little ones hire no. 
ihdter nve in their Qod ; or that fearfiil alternative 
iHiich bids them share with the idle and the yicioii% 
that questicMiable boon, the shelter of a work-house 
•^the provision of their parish. Hark I there is a 
ibriek— they are putting her forth — and across, 
Erora the opposite pavement, come the sounds of 
mnsic^and laughter, and merriment And this is 
the work of one. day I these are the events crowded 
into twelve short hours I Hurry on, for the reflee^ 
tioo is maddening, — step aside, or you will disturb 
the gravity, and perhaps provoke the wrath of the 
quaintly-attired marmozet of this wandering Sa* 
voyard, whose bright black eyes, and good-humoured 
snule, fortunately for him, suffice to counteract the 
efiect of his villanous barrel-organ, whose tones 
grate in the teeth like sand.. And now throw some 
pence to this coarse and kilted Bavarian girl, 
whose ''Buy a broom," despite her ungainly and. 
unpronusing appearance, dances into your ears in 
sounds as musical as thou^ they issued from the 
part^ lips of a sylph, while she twirls her tiny 
ware lightly before your eyes with a skill which 
compensates for its absurdity. Yonder again is 
Pimch, the king of mirth and mischief, who never 
fails to attract a crowd around him ; the cracked 
drum, and shrill pandean pipes which form his 
band, act like magic on the ears of the idlers; 
\^le his jokes, unlike those of his superiors, appear 
to partake of the nature of wine, and to be the better 
relished for their antiquity: — listen! how heartily 
the laugh peals out— every broken head which he 
makes is received with a chorus of merriment ; and 
the light sounds of chiklish glee are blended with the 
hoarser tones of hearty, manly enjoyment. II Signer 
Punchinello is the true king of the people ; he never 
loetfl his populwity. Do you hear in the distanee 
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the flhort, qaick, duplicate knock of the postnuHi f 
What tides of feeling may be turned by his visit I 
Another world of hope, and sorrow, and speculatioa 
may grow out of his diurnal progress. And aU this 
in a day — even in an hoiqr I 

Whether these reflections, or such as these, 
crossed the mind of Frank Harcourt as he drove to 
Baker-streetj were a problem difficult of solution. 
One thing however is certain, namely, that he de- 
tested all weeds and wailing almost as much as he 
did a long bill, or an ill-cut coat ; and that he re- 
solved to replace the widow's present ruminations 
on death and legacies by brighter visions, if he reallf 
possessed the influence which he flattered himself 
was now his. Mrs. Wilkins was alone ; and, as he 
had anticipated, to use the words of Haynes Bayly» 

** She received him when he came 
With a welcome wann as ever." 

In short, Frank, with his fashion and his flattery, had 
become necessary to the widow, and he knew it; 
her money had become necessary to him, and she 
knew it not ; and accordingly she never suspected 
for an instant that her valued friend Mr. Harcomt 
laughed at her in his sleeve for an old fool, and fairly 
wisned her in her grave, and her money in his own 
pocket. Miss Parsons indeed suspected so,, but she 
did not mention it I 

When Harcourt had a point to carry, his was not 
eloquence questo entra per un orecchio e esce dall' 
altro, and he had not been half an hour in the draw- 
ing-room of Mrs. Wilkins before she talked less of 
her nephew Wilkins, and more of his particular 
friend prince somebody, whose name she could not 
pronounce ; then they digressed to names in genenJy 
and the widow declared that all foreign names were 
odious; terrible to spell, and impossible to pro* 
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nounce ; and Frank ventured to remark on the muN 
fortune of amiable persons of refined mind being 
compelled to answer to a plebeian and disagreeab^ 
name, perfectly unsuited to themselyes. The first 
arrow fell short of the mark ; the widow was terri-* 
bly obtuse ; she even cited a score of Hobbs's, and 
Dobbs's, and Browns, and Greens, but uttered not 
the (Frank thought) infinitely worse, Wilkins I 

** Your name is very pretty ,** said the widow ; 
" Harcourt — quite a name for a novel." 

** And yet, after all," remarked Frank, looking sad 
and sentimental, '' what's in a name ?" 

" Very true," said Mrs. Wilkins. " My two dear 
siftters, who are dead and gone, married men with 
shocking names, but they were both aldermen of the 
city of London, and one of them was lord-ma^or." 

Poor Frank ! the thought was horror to himr— 
aldermen and lord mayors ! and the widow talked 
of it as matter of gratified ambition, and family ag- 

Eandizement — his widow ! He could have beaten 
r : but he only smiled, and elevated his eyebrows. 
He tried again. 

^Harcourt is pretty, certainly; aristocratic, eii« 
phonious ; it tells well in society — ^it gives conse- 
^ence — '* 

'^ It is certainly prettier than Wilkins," acquiesced 
the widow. 

I have struck the target, thought Frank: I will 
try again. 

** I have often been surprised that you, my kind 
friend, ever consented to bear such a name ; I cai 
scarcely recosnise you by it" 

**lX is frightful, I really think it is," said the 
widow, thoughtfully. 

Hit in the DulPs-eye I mused the mental toxopho- 
lite : and he chanced the subject He spoke of tfie 
oMtfriageofNich^; detailed the dreii of tfaebiidt. 
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and the quality of the breakfast; enumerated the 
bridal guests, and criticised the bridemaids. Mrs. 
Wilkins was in ecstacies. 

'' It is strange what a feeling of isolation crept 
over me as I sat beside the Countess of Blacksley, 
and assisted her ladyship in serving some pott^ 

Sime," he continued : '' I looked at my frieod 
ichols, and although during the whole period of 
our acquaintance I had never envied him his wealth, 
yet yesterday I envied him a companion — a wife^in 
short — who was to be the sharer and the solace of 
his days ; I looked at him until 1 felt alone in tho 
world." 

The widow sighed audibly, but continued silent 

'' Surely all other happiness must fade before 
wedded happiness !" continued Frank, with the 
velocity and violence of a high-pressure steam- 
ongine ; all ties must be weak and poor indeed, com- 
pared with the marriage-tie ; to have every thoogbt, 
every hope, every anticipation, in common with the 
dear one whom you have chosen from amid a world; 
to have, in short, but one spirit and one heart ; to 
be every thing to each other. Was it not enough 
to sadden me, when I remembered, as I looked upon 
my friend, that I might never share the feelings 
which were hia, as he sat there beside his bride V 

" Amiable young man I" ejaculated the widoWi 
half-audibly. 

''And I feel that I could love so intensely, so en- 
tirely," pursued Frank, who felt that the moment 
was critical ; '' that a thousand springs of affection 
are locked up within my breast, which require on^ 
to be allowed to well forth, to absorb myyrhole 
being : the consciousness withers me I" 

''My dear youuf^ jGriendT said the widow,* em- 
phatically, as she laid her hand on his. 

''Do not spc^ to me thus," exclaimdd Fraaki 
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affecting to start from his seat, while she gently IieU 
him back ; " I cannot bear it, at least not now." "' 

"Tell me, Harcourt,*' said the widow, **is the 
bride very beautiful ?" 

"Far, very far from beautiful,** responded the 
young barrister ; " Nichols loved her for her — ^for her 
amiable disposition, her refined mind, her. feminine 
ideas — for herself." 

" Mr. Nichols is a wise man,*' said Mrs. Wilkins, 
almost sententiously ; " the young men of the present 
.day are too apt to select their wives as I should 
choose a boiiquet, by its beauty." 

" Say, rather, the fools of the day, niy dear 
madam," interposed Frank ; "Heaven forbid that 
such extravagance should be general." 

" You are too generous to see the world as I see 
it, my dear Frank," replied the widow. My dear 
Frank ! — could he believe his ears ? Mrs. Wilkins 
smiled, and continued : *' Mr. Nichols is a wise 
laan, and he will benefit by his wisdom ; he had no 
occasion to sacrifice any thing to fortune, and of his 
own accord he has resolved not to sacrifice any 
thing to mere exterior ; he has married from affec- 
tion and regard, and depend upon it, he and Lady 
Clara will be models of happy matrimony." 

What would not Frank have given to indulge in 
a hearty laugh I the widow had never calculated 
on the force of ambition — no, although she had 
called a lord-mayor her brother ! She forgot that 
Lady Clara was an earl's daughter ; she forgot all, 
in short, except herself; for the flourish of sentiment 
in which her companion had indulged, with its ac- 
companiments of sighs and glances, had caused a 
strange sensation about the region of her heart. 

"Youth and beauty," pursued Mrs. Wilkins: 
"those are the gilded nets which entanele tbe'fiut* 
taring followers of fashion:" the old lady kad 
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^ .^ waxed unuBualljr eloquent ; ^ they look not beyond* 
' -^SSi forget that a few years will effectually destroy 
the one, and a fit of the smallpox may as totally 
obliterate all traces of the other.'' 

'' I confess,'' said Harcourt, '' that to me there has 
always appeared to be great folly in the care with 
which ladies usually conceal their real age, and the 
tact with which they contrive to mislead our sex on 
that point ; for, surely there is a greater glory in 
hearing it remarked that Mrs. or Miss So and So 
wears u?eZZ— it shows that the disposition has kept 
time in check, and that his ravages are more than 
usually unperceptible." 

^A most sensible remark," said the widow; 
** and well worthy of one who is in most things aa- 
perior to bis years : were such an opinion general, 
then indeed society would be established on a more 
fatiomal and respectable footing than it is." 

Rational and respectable society I How the 
(Arase savoured of ^ the bar." The widow was 
getting prosy ; and Frank felt that his arrows were 
beginning once more to fly wide of the mark. He 
famed. 

'* What signifies it that we have spent a score of 
years more or less in the world, do we thereby lost 
the attributes which won for us in our earlier youth 
the affections of those whose good opinion we 
value ? Are our hearts to be ruled by time, and 
chilled by dates? Are we not to continue finee 
agents 7 Am I to look on you — even you, my best 
fhend, with less affection, with less regard now, at 
this moment, than I should have done ten yean 
ajgo, because you are by those ten years my supe- 
rior in wisdom and in experience 7 Am I to be the 
less pitied under your anger to-day than I sbouU 
hjeive been then, when I venture to tell you what I 
have kept for so long a period locked «p within my 
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own bosom — imprisoned among the fastnesses of 
my own heart — ^when I venture to tell you,** and 
Frank threw himself at her feet, *'that I love 
you r 

It vias the action of an instant, and Harcourt ab- 
8(dutely panted for breath when he remembered 
thst his futm*e fortunes hinged upon the next five 
minutes, and felt that did ne obtain his deserts, he 
should be kicked out of the house. Suffice it, that 
he was not ; but after a few short and hurried sen- 
teaces on each side, as he was about to rise from 
Itis knees, Miss Parsons entered the room ; it was 
^ late for him to regain his chair ; her eye, dilated 
^ beyond its usual circumference, rested full upon 
1^, and she stood motionless at the door. 

**I realljr cannot find this truant reel of cotton, 
^y dear madam," said Frank, with the most com- 
Pc^d and unabashable impudence, as he affected to 
^8irch the carpet very carefully; **but leave your 
^orkfor to-day, and to-morrow I will bring you a 
supply from Wilks V 



CHAPTER VI. 

Wn^T a strange thing is marriage ! How it 
loosens all the links of kindred, to rivet the one 
letter, which once forged, death only, or — where 
character and money are alike objects of indiffer« 
ence^ — divorce^ can ever disunite. The bride quits 
the home of her father, and the arms of her mother, 
for those of a comparative stranger ; all her early 
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habits, her early associations, ar^ overthrown at 
once — she becomes as it were a new being : her 
hopes, her duties, and her pursuits, are changed aa 
if by enchantment — she stands in a new world. 

Nothing could be more lovely than th^scene 
which met the eye of Lady Clara Nichols from the 
window of her dressing-room, lighted up as every 
object then was by a bright noonday sun : immedi- 
ately beneath her, a flower-garden of excelling 
beauty threw up a delicious perfume, and glittered 
beneath the sunbeams in ten thousand glowing 
tilits ; while in the distance the short velvet grass 
of the finely-undulating park spread away in TOau* 
tiful patches of light and shade, as the noble clus- 
ters of timber threw back the sunshine, or the open 
stretches of turf basked in its genial warmth ; 
groups of deer couched under the tall* trees, aad 
the n^ceful fawns frolicked beneath the brancbeSf 
or fled in mimic fear, only to return with a luriit 
speed which seemed to outstrip the wind. The 
voice of the blackbird was loud amid the boughs ; 
and the regal peacock led forth his mates, with his 
gemmed feathers glistening gorgeously in the sun- 
shine. But it was to the lake that the eye of Lady 
Clara turned, and on which it rested the most com- 
placently — ^how could it be otherwise T Riding on 
the bright wave, like some fairy bark summoned 
there by the wand of an enchanter, she discovered 
the most ethereal-looking vessel which ever bore 
the form of beauty over the waters : its sails were 
of azure silk, looped with flowers ; and near it rode 
another boat filled with musicians, whose distant 
melody came sweetly and almost radly to her ear. 
She could not but confess to herself that Nichols 
deserved to be loved better than he was — she could 
not but feel that a once lightly-expressed wish, ut* 
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tered in the idleness of a moment of pleasure, had 
been treasured, and was now gratified. She was 
about to turn from the window, when she was ar- 
rested by an exclamation from Mademoiselle Ima- 
gine i|who, marvelling what could have withdrawn 
the attention of her lady from la robe du monde la 
mieux organisee, had just taken a peep over her 
shoulder to acquaint herself with the interesting 
fact. 

" Ah ! que c'est charmant ! que c'est delicieux ! 
ah, miladi, que milor — ^pardonnez; que Monsieur 
Nicolles a des idees celestes I mais c'est magnifique ! 
ce vaisseau blanc-dore, et ces voiles de bleu celeste^ 
bandees de roses — ^la jolie chose I meme faire nau? 
frage d'un tel vaisseau seroit jouissance— ^u'il me* 
rite d'avoir, miladi pour epouse, ce Monsieur-Ik ! — ^^ 

Lady Clara scarcely agreed with her ; neverthe- 
less the fairy bark was beautiful and well-fancied i. 
and without going to the length of mademoiselle's 
admiration, which could find enjo}rment even in 
being wrecked in such a vessel, she felt that there 
would be pleasure and novelty in finding herself on 
board of it ; and accordingly she hastened her toi- 
lette, and having thrown a cachemire over *'the 
best organized dress in the world," she left her 
apartment. 

Nichols was ingenious in similar little elegant 
conceits : and Lady Clara was forced to confess to 
herself, that ostentation had no part in his profusion, 
for she alone witnessed and shared them : yet no 
expense was spared, no trouble or difiiculty was con- 
siclered ; every day produced its novelty and its en- 
joyraent ; and Lady Clara even began to doubt 
whether high birth, with all its privileges and immu- 
nities, could have been more prolific of positive de- 
lights ; but then, she conceded this point in the soli- 
tude of a well-appointed country-place, in the first 
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weeks of her marriage, ere for Nichols himself tte |l: 
gilt of delusion was yet worn away from the ginger- 
bread of novelty : while he yet remembered that he 
had won an earl's daughter to his hearth and hoorftC, 
and had not suffered from the contact of higb-boxni 
and exacting society; and while she was still u.^ 
wearied by the splendour of which she had hecoac^^ 
the mistress. No shade of the roturier was visib>^ 
to shock her reiSned and tenacious tastes: ev^^ 
Mademoiselle Imogine, the most exclusive of so^; 
brettes, had no cause of complaint ; she was lodj^ 
en ange, and Monsieur Parfait was the best bred 
well as the best paid of valets: all was coulenr ^^^ 
rose with the pretty and fantastic waiting-maid, 9- '^ 
cablee as she had been at the marriage bourgeois '^ 
her lady, " un homme du peuple — marchand mfem g^? 
as she bad contemptuously phrased it a few mont^^ 
previously; now, as she confessed to Monsiem* P*l -^ 
fait, while sipping their maresquino in a garden pa-J^* 
lour, " Miladi s'etoit trfes menagee, car elle rfetc^^ 
plus si jeune — et pour beaut6 1" and the little brigh 
eyed soubrette smoothed down her pink silk api 
and shook back her ringlets ; *' il ne valoit pas .^^ 

peine d'en parler!" A fact in which the polisho* ""^ 

and perfumed valet tacitly acquiesced. 

Strange inconsistency of human nature, that 
are for ever sighing for some apparently unattainable^ 
object, and neglectmg to appreciate the enjoyment "^ 
which we actually possess I For ever on the qa 
vive of hope and anticipation, deadening by the ii 
tation of fantastic and futile desires, the positive _ 
which is ours, and which is so well worthy of wel- 
come. Are we haughty in station, we pant foi 
wealth ; for the very elevation of our position entail^ 
a thousand factitious necessities which gall us h^ 
their pertinacity, and sting us by theur existene^<^ 
Are we wealthy, we sigh to ** gild the refined goM^ 




i 
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by some less negative dignity; we long to be en^^ 
rolled among the mighty ones of the land, and our 
diamonds are dimmed by the consciousness that the 
brow which bears them is ignoble. We pride our- 
selves on our mental attributes : and yet what is the 
game of life ? — like idle urchins inflating soap bub- 
bles, we are individually discontented if our neigh- 
bour sends a larger bubble than our own on its aerial 
voyage, though we know that each will burst and 
vanish in its turn, the one as contemptible ard worth- 
Jess as the other. 

To the world's eye Nichols and his bride pos- 
sessed every attribute of happiness ; he had bought 
connexion with his gold : she had purchased wealth 
with her title ; and yet neither was satisfied — like 
children who, grasping a glow-worm, weep to dis- 
cover that the insect they have clutched is both 
ugly and insignificant, they already began to feel that 
prospect had proved more delicious than possession. 
Strange clouds flitted over the brow of the gentle- 
man, and the lip of the lady resumed its cold and 
scornful expression. Be it not supposed, however, 
that this change was the work of an hour ; gradu* 
ally, but surely, the conviction came, that disap- 
pointment lurked amid the roses of success ; that 
there was a void yet unfilled ; a yearning yet un-^ 
satisfied. Nichols might have filled up the heart- 
chasm with a peerage; but Lady Clara had lost 
caste; for her there was no remedy. Splendour 
and affluence encompassed them : the right honour*^ 
able relatives of the bride found all their brightest 
anticipations amply realized; the earl smiled pat^ 
ronage and encouragement on his son-in-law when 

he paid his 6rst vi^it to Park ; and Lord Ash- 

burnham borrowed his horses to lame in the hunt« 
ing-field, and to display in the ring ; while Nichols^; 
delighted with the kind consideration of his noblo 

E2 
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connexions, repaid them every attention with coin 
as sterling as they could wish. 

It is a pitiable reflection, that the aristocracy 
should ever be reduced to the necessity of pande^ 
ing to the ambition of the herd 1 That the peer 
should be condemned to be civil to the plebeian, be- 
cause his coronet requires regilding, and he pos- 
sesses not wherewithal to renew the lustre of the 
toy I If nobility necessarily entailed wealth, how 
much more lordly would be the mighty ones of the 
land I Now, alas I they are jostled on the trottoir, 
and elbowed in the crowd, even like their fellow- 
men — they are considered as mere mortals, and 
treated accordingly. This is surely not as it should 
be I however, so it is, and so Joseph Nichols found 
it ; ay, so very a mortal did his titled father-in-law 
prove, that he borrowed his money, and made use 
of him like a commoner. For a time this was de- 
lightful ; to have his name coupled with that of the 
&r\ of Somerville was a sufllcient recompense for 
any little efibrt or temporary inconvenience which 
might accrue to the bridegroom ; but after awhile 
the gildinff wore away from the fretwork of his 
vanity, and he began to feel that the importunities 
of even a peer of the realm may be at times incon- 
venient and unreasonable : Nichols made this veij 
impertinent discovery just at the termination of his 
^ honeymoon ;" when after a silent, and, on the part 
of his bride, sulky breakfast, he was affectionately 
requested to settle a gambling debt for Lord Ath- 
burnham, in order that the affair should not transpire 
beyond /' the family I" It is somewhat unreasonable 
to expect a man to pay five hundred per cent even 
for beinff son-in-law to an earl. Nichols had a 
horror of coal-mines ; in feet, like a bitten man, be 
draaded a mad dog, and detCMted all mention of 
oommeroe, but b» could not in oommoo eoortfifjr 
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refuse to advance a few thousands on the specula- 
tion of Lord Somerville, — he had no passion for 
gaming, but he would not incur the risk of being 
voted miserly or unsociable by the volatile Ashburn- 
ham ; and if he paid somewhat dearly for his initia- 
tion into the mysteries of high play, surely it was 
pleasant to reflect that the money remained, to use 
the phrase of the earl, ^ so fortunately in the family ,'' 
when he saw it transferred from his own pocket to 
that of his bride's brother I He was naturally of 
domestic habits, and an affectionate disposition ; and 
if he found that his home was deserted for waterin^- 

E laces and assemblies ; and his endearments repaid 
y coldness and conten^pt, it'was, nevertheless, very 
oonsolatoiy to reflect, that his comfort was destroyed, 
and his affection slighted by a woman of quality! 
He had stepped aside from the common highway 
of plebeian existence, and if the path which he had 
chosen was somewhat thorny, still he could not rea- 
sonably anticipate that circumstances would be totus 
teres atque rctundus^ and that there would be no one 
cloud on the horizon of his success. 

His town-house, his equipages, and his stud were 
all complete of their kind ; m had every thing which 
he eould desire, except that insignificant item in the 
sum total of human existence termed — happiness I 
Everywhere he met with consideration and respect, 
save in his own house ; by every one he was re- 
ceived with kindness and listened to with attention* 
save by his patrician bride ; but she had no interest 
in striving to gain the good opinion of Mr. Nichols, 
— she had married him ! She sneered at his senti- 
ment and yawned over his attentions i closeted her- 
self in her boudoir with Lady Blacksley, and suffered 
him to sit down at his spacious and well-appointed 
table to a desolate and solitary dinner; talked, when 
they were together, of individualt la whom he waa 
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unknown, and refused to admit to her presenco any 
of his former associates : there was, however, one 
exception to this sweeping sentence of banishment, 
and that one was in favour of Frank Harcourt ; the 
handsome, the heartless Frank Harcourt: the young 
barrister was ever welcome, whether Lady Clara 
were in the library with her lord, or in her boudoir 
with the countess. He was her ladyship's human 
poodle ; her fetcher and carrier of polite gossip and 
well-bred scandal: the best judge of a bonnet, and 
the best critic of a debutante in the whole circle of 
her acquaintance ; volatile, well-looking, and assidu- 
ous, with a dash of romance and sentiment quite re- 
freshing : no wonder that he was such a favourite 
with Ladv Clara Nichols. There was also a de- 
licious little mystery about Harcourt ; no one could 
tell how he contrived to live ; yet contrive it he did, 
and that too most expensively: little did any of his 
associates dream of the widow in Baker-street! 

The public prints duly announced the arrival of 
the new married couple in town ; coroneted car- 
riages stopped at their door for an instant to deposite 
the visiting tickets of their occupants ; the brazen 
knocker echoed beneath the hand of liveried do- 
mestics; and a fleet of gondola-like cabs glided 
mysteriously along, defying identification, while the 
little Flibbertigibbet grooms sprang from behind 
them, to leave the ''style and title" of their masters 
in the hands of the portly and pompous porter. 

street was all alive with the vehicles of Lady 

Clara's visiters : some of her friends laughed, some 
sneered, and all speculated ra the opening career 
of the nouveau menage. Some wondered at the 
degeneracy of the lady's taste, but all were agreed 
on the deficiency of Mr. Nichols's jud^ent. He 
niight have done so much better with his money 1 

Meanwhile Lady Clara sat wrapped in her cache* 
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inire in her momiDg-room, surrounded by almost 
oriental luxury ; breathing the sweetest perfumes, 
and looking on the most goigeous objects of taste, 
fashion, and virtd. Beside her was Mr. Frank Har- 
court, near her was Lady Blacksley : and farther in 
the shadow of the apartment, half joining in the 
conversation, and half engaged with a morning 

Kiper, lounged the host himself, the fortunate Joseph 
ichols, the husband of Lady Clara. 

^And so things remain much as I left them?" 
said the bride ; '' knaves and fools supply the 
population, and fashion and caprice rule the hour ; 
heigho I something novel would be impayable." 

^ Nay, Clara, you at least are unreasonable in the 
wish/' observed the countess, as she withdrew a 
fine exotic from a vase, and placed it in her bosom : 
"you, who have supplied half London with a topic 
of conversation ; surely you should be satisfied for 
a time." 

"And are half London inclined to pity or to 
blame, may I inquire ?" asked the lady, in a tone of 
subdued scorn. 

^ I should consider that there was slender founda- 
tion in ybur ladyship's case for either the one feeling 
or the other," coldly remarked Nichols, without 
looking up. 

"Mr. Nichols always logically refers efiects to 
causes," said Lady Clara, glancing at Harcourt; 
" he will never understand that with certain por- 
tions of tc^wn society, very wonderful efiects may 
be produced from very insignificant causes, — acorns 
produce oaks ; but really talking to no purpose is a 
great fatiffue." 

Something which sounded like a sigh came from 
the farther extremity of the apartment, but no one 
appeared to remarket. 
• " Pity it is,'' said Harcourt, " that while it is so 
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delightful to listen to Lady Clara Nichols, she shooU 
be a sufferer from the exertion : talking well is ce^ 
tainly a great talent, and your ladyship's family are 
peculiarly gifted in that way." 

Lady Clara smiled, and so did the countess; ibr 
Frank terminated his speech by a polite bow to tb» 
latter lady. 

" Papa certainly speaks well," acquiesced the 
bride. Oh ! that Lady Clara could have persuaded 
the members of the Upper House of the fact ; what 
fits of coughing and paroxysms of yawning they 
would have been spared ! 

" Have you heard, Clara," said the countess, "that 
Mr. Lovell is about to marry an heiress ? roturiere, 
I believe, but immensely rich ; the affair is declared, 
among those who are in the secret, to be certain; 
but as it is not yet made public, of course Lowell cao 
draw back in the event of repentance anticipating 
matrimony." 

" And why should he repent ?" asked Lady Clara, 
with a heightened colour ; " Lionel Lovell is a voy 
sensjble man, — he knows well what he is about; 
witn his connexions money was the only desidera- 
tum, and money of course he looked for." 

" Surely money was not the only requisite,^ in* 
terposed Nichols; "Mr. Lovell is much to pity " 
he looked not beyond his bride's dowry for happi- 
ness." 

"More commonplace!" said Lady Clara, con- 
temptuously ; " really, Mr. Nichols, you are infi- 
nitely too naif for London in the nineteenth centoiy; 
I could almost suspect you of believing that I»tw 
requires a grande passion to make a well-appointed 
establishment acceptable or desirable. No, no, ^^ 
onel Lovell is above such child's play ; he is a mt^^ 
of the world — un homme de convenances-^bofl^ 
and bred a gentleman ; initiated into all the mp^ 
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ries of good society, and <][uite aware of the impoS' 
mbility of retaining a prominent station in the world 
without that necessary concomitant — money* For 
what are we all panting, speculating, and sighing? 
money, still money. Trace ten thousand striking 
and astounding occurrences to their source, and you 
will find that they ori^nated in the want of, or the 
desire to possess, this one universal panacea for all 
evils* It is to obtain money that the highborn bend 
their haughty necks, and look down from their alti- 
tude ; for this that the merchant sends forth his ven- 
tures to distant countries ; for this — but pshaw I I 
am becoming oratorical." 

There was a pause at the termination of Lady 
Clara's harangue ; even Harcourt felt ill at ease ; 
and to break in upon a silence which was irksome, 
he rose to depart. The ladies bade him good-morn- 
ing with most encouraging smiles, and Nichols, aa 
he wrung his hand, desired him thenceforward to 
consider that house as his own ;. a request in which, 
for the first time, the wishes of Lady Clara were 
the echo of those of her husband. 

Frank had scarcely passed the portal when a 
smile rose to his lips. Nichols was fairly caught 1 
ca^d ! pecking the wires already I A modem 
wnter says, that ** there is something very diverting 
in the misfortunes of our friendis."* We most de- 
voutly hope not ; or the world is even less amiable 
than we have had occasion to believe ; certain ne- 
vertheles#it is, that Frank, proud in the idea of his 
own superior sagacity, could not help thinking how 
very difierentlv the widow would combine her 
phrases when she became Mrs. Harcourt. ^ At all 
events," so he concluded his revery, " if I can keep 

* Rochefoucault had previously ezpreiMed the tame sentiment, 
althoagh somewhat momfitd : <* Les malhears de noe amis ne 
nous £platsent jamais.*' 
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the fair bride in good-humour by a few honeyed 
sentences^ I owe it to poor Nichols to do so : and 
as for my own cara, if she venture to talk treasoi^ 
and hint at rebellion, I shall find a safe and quiot 
seclusion for her in the country* where she may 
preach ad ISAtum to II^bb Parsons and the pugsT 



CHAPTER VIL 

It is good for us sometimes to look on death, for 
the world is prone to drive such memories froo> 
our minds : we live amid scenes of businemi and 
pleasure, wholly absorbed by each in turn ; and if 
we at times give a thought to the future, it is too 
often engendered by the mere force of habit ami 
association. The sight of death recalls us at once 
to a sense of our mortality — ^we feel the nottt^" 
ness of the gilded baubles which we are toiling ^ 
grasp-^the conviction is forced upon us that we 
are exhausting our enei^es upon ephemera no* 
worthy of a moment's consideration^ and our f^ 
recoils upon itself, and is humbled to the centre. 

What a fearful mystery is death I with its r^ 
ity, its inanity, and its decay. What a subject rf 
contemplation for the reflective — ^what a source rf 
speculati<Hi to the inquiring — the omd|a of vi 
earthly hopes, aspirations, and affections — the al* 
pha of eternity I To the Christian, death is the 
welcome p<Htal of another world ; to the unbeHettfi 
it is but the harbinger of corruption, the commeiiee' 
ment of oblivion, the messenger of destruction, the 
mingling of dust with dust . 

There is a fearful solemnity in the house ei 
death: the closed windows, the muffled footftlh 



Che whispered sentences, ail the concomitants of a 
sick room, augmented tenfold when their observ* 
ance is no longer requisite ; when the shut eye, the* 
deafened ear, and the departed spirit, are beyond 
the reach of human interference ; all these things 
combine to throw ovepr tMfetoge of dissolution a 
new and gratuitous gK>omT^e shudder and sicken 
at the very atmosphere of the house of mourning, 
and a thousand thoughts and images of despond- 
ency and sadness crowd darkly across the fancy. 

The meeting between Agnes and Eustace was a 
melancholy one on the day which was to see the 
remains of Mrs. Sydenham consigned to the grave : 
both were in deep mourning, and each alike 
dreaded -to speak on the subject which alone occu- 
pied their thoughts* 

Eustace followed in the train of death ; humbly, 
and with a stricken heart ; and when he had seen 
the earth heaped upon the coffin, he returned to 
soothe the afflicted mourner who was now depend- 
ent <Hi him for solace and support. 

Agnes received him with tears of gratitude and 
trust : Eustace thought that he had never seen her 
look more beautiful ; and as he stood in the narrow 
room with her hand in his, he felt that the task 
which yet remained for him to accomplish — ^that of 
seeking a new home for Agnes among strangers— 
woidd be the most difficult of all. Yet that task 
must nevertheless be fulfilled, and he resolved that 
even on Ihe morrow he would deliver the fateful 
letter on which his future happiness must hinge. 

" But we will not talk of this to-night, Agnes," 
he said, in reply to her tearful reference to the un- 
welcome subject ; " we will forget that any uncer- 
tainty of your welfare exists ; before we part I have 
many things to say to you, more, indeed, than it 
m^ interest you to hear ; and yet, Agnes, short as 

Vol. II. — !-F 
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has been our period of acquaintance, we have bee 
known to each other, unlike the ehildren of pka 
«8ure, in sorrow and in suffering ; our feelings hm 
outgrown time; friendship was enjoined j^tweeii 
us by one who can never again breathe her wishei 
to either of us, — andajStar^ we must be, friendb) 
there should not be aVteidow^f deception on ths 
part of the one or the other ; on yours I feel, I know 
that there is none ; but on mine — ^" 

Agnes raised her large dark eyes anxiously to l)ii» 
pressed back the raven braids from her brow, and 
sat with parted lips and beating heart awaiting the 
conclusion of his remark. 

" Fear me not, nevertheless. Miss Davenel," he 
continued, somewhat proudly, as he observed her 
extreme emotion ; ^ I may have erred in judgmeatf 
but I have never failed in principle ; I am poor, but 
I am proud ; that poverty and that pride have led 
me to seem other than I am, but have never taught 
me to blush at my identity." 

" I believe you from my soul," faltered Agnes. 

''You do mc no more than justice, yet I thank 
you deeply," said Eustace, as he pressed to bia Hp^ 
the small hand which she extended to him ; ''isaO 
save in name I am that which you have ever thought 
me ; but, Agnes, a lingering feeling of revereooa 
for the name of my father, has prompted me to 
shun all chance of hearing it coupled with poTertf* 
Call me in future by the name of Smithson ; hot 
think of me, if indeed I may indulge so fond a hop^ 
by that of Eustace." 

" It already seems familiar to my fancy," DW^ 
mured Agnes. '* And is this all ? and yet to yoa I 
doubt not that it is enough to have seemed t^ 
for an hour that which you were not in truth. ^ 
you desire me to think of you ? Alas I of who* 
or of what save of ^u am I to think? She is ff^ 
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rhom I lored so tenderly ; the world is to me a 
ivildemess, and 70U are the one green spot on which 
By bewildered socd rests, and where alone it can 
Gager without trembling. Yes, Mr. Eustace — for I 
lore to speak to you as one who knows you better 
than does that fearful woi(|pgDy thoughts will ever 
torn to you as to their hom^et me dwell where I 
may." 

How could Eustace reply to such an avowal ? 
Had he trusted himself with words, they must have 
boen those of tenderness and passion ; but he shrank 
from forcing at such a moment upon the heart of 
Agues his own selfish wishes. Her artlessness, her 
ttoocence, her utter reliance on him, were so many 
I^Dds serving to fetter every tone or look which 
Bi^t tend to disturb the growing calm of her 
"piiit ; and he felt, moreover, that it were an insult 
^ talk to her of love ere the grave had scarcely 
^*>8ed over her last relative. 

They conversed long together ; and he told her 
^ the home of his boyhocS, and the virtues of his 
P^nts, while she sat with her soft eyes suffused in 
^'^^ a silent listener : then he dwelt on his early 
"^niggles to exist, when he found himself a stranger 
^ alone in the vast metropolis, and the large drops 
^ upon her cheek ; he pursued the tale, and she 
^*^d eagerly as he spoke of the kind and gentle 
8^1 who had first opened for him the narrow path 
Jbich led to competence ; had the tear not already 
j^UeOythe sympathizing flash in her dark eye would 
^^e absorbed it at that moment. Eustace could 
***^ folded her to his heart as he heard her breath 
^<Qe quick and short, and remarked the clasping of 
H^ hands ; at length he carried on his narrative to 
^day when he first beheld herself, and then in his 
'^ Eustace breathed thickly and vnth difficulty, 
^paused. 
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<< And you saved me from insult, and from thaft 
fearful man P murmured Agnes, veiling her ejeat 
with her hand. '' I shall never forget him ; wA 
you led me home to the arms of — ^" 

" Yes, Agnes, it was a proud day for me," inter- 
posed Eustace, eagevi||^errupt the course of hdz* 
ideas, which had again wandered to Mrs. Syden- 
ham, " and a happy one ; for on that day I beheld 
you for the first time, and thus gained a friend— a 
sister. Since that day nothing like despondency 
has weighed down my spirit; I have a resting' 
place for my thoughts, a motive for exerting my best 
energies : the hope of proving myself not to b^ 
wholly unworthy of the trust with which Prori- 
dence has favoured me." 

" Unworthy !" faltered Agnes, as she looked up 
at him with a sweet smile, rendered still mor^ 
beautiful by the tears through which it beamed r 
" surely, surely that Providence of which you speak- 
never conferred a trust on one more worthy; sorely 
never orphan was blessed with a more valuable, ^ 
more kind protector ! When I think of the utteT 
destitution, the utter friendlessness in which I sboold 
have been left without your support, I could Imerf 
and bless you ! and if the prayer of the stridwj 
heart which your comforting has healed may indeed 
prosper you, then will all earthly happiness be yoon* 

Agnes paused, and the silent tears fell fast fip<^ 
her cheek. 

<' Enough of this, sweet Agnes,** said Eustace^ift 
a faltering voice ; ^' we must not dwell on theit 
ffloomy images: henceforth I trust that sorrow wift 
be known to you only by name and memory ; wbilft 
for myself it can scarcely exist, so long as I am 
blessed with your confidence and friendship. Tte 
world owes some happiness to each of us, for we 
have as yet been paAakers only of its cares ; tlift 
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clouds cannot endure for ever on the horizon of our 
fortunes ; there must be some sunny hours in store, 
which we have yet to enjoy, and we must not sad- 
den these by dark memories of the sorrows which 
IttTe preceded them. TJte beneficent Creator of 
the universe never made mk glorious world to be 
* scene of continual care and wretchedness ; well 
tt it for those whose trials come early, while they 
have youth and hope to assist them in the struggle ; 
^ 18 hard, very hard, when poverty or suffering lay 
^ir heavy grasp on the old, who are beyond hope. 
We have Iwth seen our nearest relatives swept 
*Wty into the cold grave, but we have the prospect 
^forming new ties and new friendships, and of 
'^ng over again those blessed feelings of affection 
^J^ tenderness that form the halo from which life 
^•lives all its brightness." 

^ I thank you for the lesson," said Agnes, as she 
''^^ and placed before Eustace the holy volume 
^^ which the hand of Mrs. Sydenham had rested 
^ she expired; "evening is closing in, and you 
'^st soon leave me to the solitary memory of my 
^Ofrows, — ^let it be with a chastened and a humble 
'^art ; and where can we better seek for consola- 
^^ than in the words of Him who is the Com- 
ftrter?" 

Eustace obeyed ;• and they sat side by side in 
that humble apartment ; his low, deep voice breath- 
ing out the promises of peace and holiness, and her 
&ir head meekly bent in reverence as she listened. 
And when they closed the book, and Eustace pre- 
pared to dppart, they separated with a calm smile, 
lor their spirits loere chastened, and full of a quiet 
hope which forbade all mention of sorrow ; even 
though at that moment each remembered that ere 
they a^in met the future destiny of Agnes would 
le decided. 

F2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** But, my dear Clara, only consider what tte 
world will say," exclaimed Mr. Nichols depreca- 
tingly to his bride, who sat near him with height- 
ened complexion and lowering bpow. 

"Had 1 valued the opinion of the world, or 
heeded its sneers, Mr. Nichols," was the reply,"! 
should never have been your wife." 

"Madam T gasped the gentleman^, who, althou^ 
be had already frequently detected the grumbling of 
the thunder in the distance, had never yet preparsdi. 
himself for the falling of the bolt ;. " do I under*— 
stand you ? Am I indeed to imagine that the ftet; 
of your having given me your hand has expos&d 
you to either blame or contempt V* 

"It will require no violent effort of the imaginti- 
tion to comprehend that it has subjected me to both, 
said the lady, quietly, as she resumed her boot 

** Lady Clara — madam T a^ain faltered the aston- 
ished husband, ** this is really most extraorduM^y 
on your part : I am not conscious of having in spT 
way forfeited my claim to that preference witt 
which you honoured me.** 

"You are in error, Mr. Nichols," said U^T 
Clara, with a scornful laugh : " you have — manirf 
me ! You have taught me that your money is not ^ 
a compensation for my forfeited position in sodetyt 
believe me, I feel the chain which drags me do^ 
very irksome, even although it be of gold." 

**Have I lived to hear Siis ?" exclaimed Nichobr 
in all the bitterness of disappointed and insulted 
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feeling ; ** here is indeed the curse of wealth. Oh ! 
Lady Clara, could I only have foreseen this when 
in my mad infatuation I suffered myself to believe 
Aat you loved me !" 

'* Not so loud, I entreat, Mr. Nichols," said the 
lady, affecting a yawn, '' I am somewhat nervous 
to-day, added to which nothing can be so under- 
I)red as loud talking; and, for my sake, you should 
really sacrifice something. I hate scenes, particu- 
larly matrimonial ones, they are fatiguing and un- 
profitable ; very exhausting to the system, and very 
destructive to the temper." 

Nichols strode hurriedly across the room ; in- 
ternally cursing his o>Yn blind infatuation and the 
8elf-p«6session of his wife. To be told without 
circumlocution or ceremony that he had been made 
a tool of, was almost too much for even his consti- 
tutiooally good-temper. 

^* Then, madam, I am to understand that your 
resolution is irrevocable?" he said, calmly, after 
struggling for a while with his emotion. 

*^ As the laws of the Medes and Persians : and 
to prevent all future misunderstandings, it may be 
as well to stat^ distinctly at once that ml my resolu- 
tions are so." 

" There, at least, madam,^e sympathize," said 
Nichols, somewhat sternly : " and it were indeed 
well, as you remark, that we should at once under- 
stand each other ; I trust that it may yet be possible 
to reconcile our respective determinations, so that 
we may indulge them without annoyance to either 
of us." 

'^ It is very improbable that they will assimilate 
or interfere, I should imagine," said Lady Clara, 
superciliously ; " for they are likely to lead us in 
very different directions ; yours will doubtlessly 
tend eastward, and mine are certain to travel west? 
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<<Pity that this discovery was not made rix 
months ago I'' remarked Nichols, ** it would have 
been decidedly advantageous to each of us : how- 
ever, it is vain to regret the past ; and as my chi- 
meras of domestic happiness are dispelled for ever, 
we have now only to wear a fair face to the work), 
and at least strive to seem that which I now learn 
we never can be." 

" We have at least each carried our point,** said 
the lady, looking up once more from her book. 

" What your ladyship may have done, it is, I now 
feel, quite impossible for me to determine," coldly 
observed her husband ; ** but for myself, I can assert 
that my plans and prospects have totally miscarried. 
Listen to me. Lady Clbra Nichols ; if indeed I may 
yet hope to supersede for five minutes your perusal 
of the very interesting volume which you hold in 
your hand ; listen to me, and I can soon convince 
you that I at least have failed, as you have some- 
what crudely expressed it, to * carry my point** 



;'- 



** < A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still,' ^ 



declaimed her ladyship as she composedly lakl aside 
her novel, and looked up at her agitated companion 
with a smile of most llnperturbabTe cood breeding ; 
« Ebbene, Mr. Nichols ; as in duty bound I listen, 
to be at once, I doubt not, edified and instructed.** 
''Your ladyship is apt at quotation; it is the 
hackneyed resort of bad logicians, the only gracefiil 
retreat for baffled and defective argument; un- 
worthy of both of us at such a moment as this. I 
know iiot, Lady Clara, I cannot even guess at your 
feelings, for it is too palpable that we have never 
understood each other. M^ own I shall not weary 
vou by attempting to describe ; only thus much I 
hokl it as a duty to myself to declare, that when I 
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received your hand at the altar, the vows which 
I there uttered came from my heart, and I would, had 
you permitted me to have done so, have fulfilled 
them all." 

" I am of course to understand, Mr. Nichols,** 
said his wife, with one of her most blighting sneers, 
"that you married me solely from affection — ^for 
love, if you like the phrase better ; and that you 
would have done so equally had I been Miss Clara 
Smith, or Miss Eliza Browne." 

" No, madam, I deny the inference ; I desire to 
claim no merit of which I am unworthy ; had you 
been other than you were, I should never have mar- 
ried you ; I should never have allowed my self to be- 
stow a second thotight on you ; ambition was my 
besetting sin. And although, when you became my 
wife, I had taught myself to believe that I loved you, 
I nevertheless coveted your connexion, when you 
were individually utterly a matter of indifference 
to me. Nevertheless, I could have loved you ; I 
did—" 

"Flattering and delicate,** apostrophized Lady 
Clara, smoothing her gloves ; " et puis ?*' 

'' And then, madam, you taught me, calmly and 
by degrees ; for I will give you fiill credit for the 
method, the perseverance, and the self-government 
with which you have undermined my visions of 
domestic happiness ; you taught me, I say, that, not 
satisfied with my positive means of becoming a 
respectable and estimable member of society, I had 
pursued a bright and deceptive dream of splendour 
and glitter, which, like the frail pictures of the 
kaleidoscope, fell into confusion the instant I grasped 
it. You taught me the lesson, and I at once felt it 
in all its force." 

** A pretty image," said Lady Clara j ''it redily 
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quite laTOurs of Mrs. Charies Gore, — que y-a-t-il dd 
plus?** 

r*' Little, madam, very little," replied Nicbols» 
struggling anew to suppress his agitation ; << but X 
now ask you if I have indeed * carried my point?' 
The only point which I have carried has biBen to 
make myself an object of the world's supercilious 
pity, and of your contempt." 

'' A very anti-pleasurable reflection certainly ; and 
one by no means calculated to calm the nerves, ot 
improve the natural,^* said the lady ; " but it may 
be merely ideal on your part, and I would advise 
you not to dwell upon it. I do this in all considera' 
tion and kindness ; for a stray idea is as unooiDf(rt- 
able in some heads, as a mouse in one of the fJJ^^ 
mids ; it is bewildered in the immensity of the v^-" 

This was too much, even Nichols could not txtist 
bis temper beyond it ; and accordingly be strode 
rapidly across the floor, and left the room. 

A short, contemptuous, half-smothered laugh f*^I* 
lowed him as he retreated, but it died away almost 
convulsively on the lips which had given it utter 
ance. What did Lady Clara promise herself from 
the line of conduct which she was now pursuiog' 
To what could it tend, save to discomfort, to uo- 
happiness, to alienation even more utter than the 

E resent from him whom she had made her bm- 
and? We will whisper it in your ear, reader; 
there was yet a step beyond these — divorcs 1 

Let the stricken heart which has quailed beneath 
the sense of humiliation, and disgrace, and abandoQ" 
ment, which is the concomitant of ihvorcb, decide 
the value of that which Lady Clara now coveted I 
Even should the divorced wife seek no second help< 
meet, what is her fate ? The pity of the few, tbe 
contempt of the many, the neglect of all. Hen it 
a living death ; her personal loveliness may remm 
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to win for her the empty, and interested, and. specu- 
lative flattery of the idler and the voluptuary ; but 
her moral beauty is gone for ever ; and those who 
once feared to offend her purity by a look or a tone, 
carelessly bandy in her presence the coarse jest and 
the invidious remark, from which she would once 
Iwve shrunk as from the plague-spot. Vainly would 
-she resent all this ; of herself she is powerless, and 
•he has no one to defend her cause. Who would 
peril safety or reputation for a divorced wife ? Let 
her live what life she may, however pure, however 
passionless, the world will yield her no credit ; the 
leprosy of divorce is on her soul, and the crowd 
dreads its contagion I 

Does she marry, how is her case varied save by 
augmented contumely? Then do matrons shrink 
from her path lest their innocent daughters suffer 
from the contact; then do anxious fathers warn 
from her side their inexperienced sons, lest they be 
wiled by the fallen syren from the ways of probity 
and honour. She lives in a state of licensed pros- 
titution; she is legally a wife, she is morally an 
adultress I 

Lady Clara looked not so deeply into these 
things ; but even glancing cursorily at the subject, 
she yet saw enough to make her pause for a moment 
on the brink of separation — the world would con- 
demn her, — her haughty spirit revolted for an in- 
stant, but in the next she remembered that it had 
already blamed her, when she contracted that very 
marriage which she was now so anxious to annul. 
Many of the associates of her youth would look 
coldly on her ; but were they not partially alienated 
already? Her father! that should have been an 
all-sufficient impediment ; but she could not forget 
that had that father looked upon the step which she 
meditated as too disgraeeful and dishonouring ever 
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to be contemplated by his daughter, there existed 
not the necessity for such arrangements as had 
emanated from her own family, in the event of such 
an occurrence. Her aunt too, the Countess of 
Blacksley, had not she talked of the thing as of 
very probable occurrence ? as a feasible finale to a 
roturier marriage ? Ergo, the prospect was not one 
of so very appalling a nature. Then Lady Clara 
reversed the picture : she persuaded herself that she 
had hitherto only looked on the black side ; and she 
began to talk to herself of dear liberty, freedom 
from the whims of both parent and husband, a lib- 
eral establishment, a handsome income, an attractive 
equipage, and even — for we are bound to confess 
that there were moments when the speculative fan- 
cies of Lady Clara ran away with her judgment for 
a time — even of the silvery tones and bright eyes 
of Frank Harcourt I Not that she woiud have 
sacrificed to her feelings for the young barrister one 
tittle of her glitter or her gauds ; but he was the last 
man whom she fancied she had loved ; his was the 
last form which had flitted across the mental mirror 
of her imagination. 

It has been beautifully said by an Italian writer,* 
** U cuore incostante rassomiglia alio speechio, che 
riceve ogni impressione, ma che non ne ritiene nes- 
suna." The heart of Lady Clara was only in so far 
removed from '^ il cuore incostante*' here described, 
that although many images glided over its surface, 
as each in its turn faded, that of Frank returned to 
fill up the blank ; had Lady Clara been otherwise 
constituted than she was, her sentiment for him 
would have assuredly deepened into affection ; as it 
was, however, an inherent love of coquetry fiir- 

* Isabella Andreini. 
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nished its fouodation, and flattered vsnity supplied 
the superstructure. 

All her ambition gratified, all her dreams of pro- 
fusion realized and imbodied, Lady Clara had lei- 
sure, as she sat among her ten thousand costly bau- 
Wes, to believe that they had been too dearly pur- 
chased ; all her friends, which phrase simply implies 
the crowd who exchanged bows, smiles, and visiting 
tickets with her family, had each and all looked at, 
and handled, and expatiated on those baubles : had 
critidsed, and wondered, and forgotten ; or at least, 
which to the vanity of Lady Clara was infinitely 
more disagreeable, affected to forget. And now. 
what remained ? She was one who never in all 
her visions had contemplated cokitent as desirable. 
Content I what was content? the plebeian, grovel- 
Bt^, mean spirited attribute of a stagnant mind I 
Lady Clara loathed stagnation of idl sortv — 

^ Better to reign in heU than serre in hearen/' 

She possessed what is often indulgently called by the 
world ** an active imagination ;" but which those 
who are individually annoyed, rendered uncomfOTt- 
abte, and distressed by its operations, less courte- 
ously denominate, an ungracious, irritable, restless 
temper. Alas ! for the unhappy wight who selects 
one of these beings of active imagination to head his 
table, and to sit at his hearth— to be the cayenne of 
his domestic curry — the shooting-star of his social 
horizon ! Though he may flatter himself that the 
quietude and indolence of his own disposition vnll 
render him invulnerable, yet will he not escape— for 
the " active imagination" will discover the heel of 
Achilles even here. Lady Clara had done so : the 
temper of Nichols was unexceptionable— his tendon 
Achilles was a desire to stand well in the world's 
Vol. IL— G 
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'^ m n^ jbe felt that there he was indeed vrf- 

]V n?(«eDt ailment was her matrimonial coup 
\- :' ji had grown out of an expressed determi- 
^^^,^ .: |^^ indul^ some whim, which, trifling as its 
•!ii)iiiiv>iition must have proved, would nevertheless 
t^^ Xwne an ill aspect with the world. Gently and 
^mM^v he expostulated ; she only became more res- 
^iiiiK — ^we have seen the result. 



\. * 



CHAPTER IX. 

Eustace had fulfilled his mission — and be ^ 
f»k)omily in his humble apartment, lost in a deep and 
Minful reverie : his countenance assuredly bore not 
the traces of success ; and yet he had succeeded. 
A home now awaited Agnes, which, if not one of 
positive splendour, was nevertheless, compared with 
that which she was about to quit for ever, one of 
luxury and elegance. Eustace sighed as he re^ 
membered the powdered menials, and the air of ex* 
pense and profusion which he had seen there, for 
what had he to ofi*^ to Agnes in return for her sac- 
rifice of these ? But there was another reflection, 
which pained him even more than this. He was 
authorized to promise to the orphan a home beneath 
the roof of her last relative, and a place at her 
hearth ; but the promise had been rung from her 
reluctantly and ungraciously, and had been accom- 

Iianied by many coarse and heartless remarks ro- 
locting on her dead parents. Was this a congenial 
\^^%me for the gentle Agnes ? Alas ! Eustace keenly 
(ii^ that it was not. For the idol of his heart to 
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degenerate into a slighted and soul-subdued de- 
pendant, stung him to the quick : young as she was, 
K)yely as she was, her lot in this world had been 
hitherto all sorrow, but this would be the keenest 
sufTering of all. There was yet a hope that the 

fentleness and beauty of the orphan might soften 
own the asperities of her protectress, but it was a 
faint one ; for the dictatorial and self-centred nature 
of the individual whom he had just quitted, seemed 
not like one susceptible of the charms of gentleness 
and beauty. Eustace was irresolute how to act ; 
whether at once to explain candidly to Agnes the 
nature of the protection which she was to expect, 
or merely to inform her of the simple fact that her 
relative consented to receive her, without comment 
or detail : on either sid6 there were objections ; in 
narrating fully and circumstantially to the orphan 
the conversation and manner of his new acquaint- 
ance, there was the risk of prejudicing her mind 
against a home, which, cold as was the promise that 
it held out of comfort or consideration, was never-* 
theless her only eligible abiding-place, at least for a 
time. On the other hand, to leave her in total ig- 
norance of the heartless and unfeeling reception 
which awaited her, seemed even less politic — ^to 
buoy up her young and unsuspicious spirit with 
hopes and inferences never likely to be realized — to 
speak to her the words of congratulation, while his 
heart gainsaid them, appeared to Eustace to be the 
Very refinement of false delicacy and cruelty ; he 
knew not how to decide ; and consequently he re- 
solved to trust to chance when they met, for that line 
of conduct which at the moment should appear to 
him the most likely to conduce to the comfort of 
Agnes. 

Perhaps Eustace was right, — chance often ope- 
rates more powerfully on our human destinies than 
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the most deliberate resolutions : for our own part^ 
but, reader, you probably know nothing about us^ 
and consequently are not at all likely to take any 
interest in knowing how tve act on occasions of dif- 
iSculty ; therefore we will spare you the explana- 
tion. 

Once more Eustace sat beside the orphan ; once 
more he met her calm and confiding smile ; but this 
day his heart beat more quickly than it had ever 
previously done, as he listened to her artless expres- 
sions of gratitude and trust. Since he stood with 
her beside the bed of death, he had been in the 
world's throng ; he had heard the voice of calcular 
ting and callous selfishness ; he had seen the busy 
crowd press forward on their million errands of bu- 
siness and of pleasure ; and he was awakened to the 
consciousness that the feeling for Agnes which in 
the hour of suffering he had struggled to subdue, 
had deepened with the efibrt. The conviction that 
it was so, embarrassed the words of Eustace, and 
fettered his ideas, while insensibly the manner of 
Agnes betrayed that she had imbibed the infection. 
But if the lips of Mortimer were less eloquent than 
their wont, there was a tenderness in his earnest 
look, beneath which the eyes of the orphan fell, and 
her cheek crimsoned. Could she be woman, and 
fail to interpret the expression of that gaze ? 

"Agnes,** at length he 'said, "we are about to 
part ; to leave our future intercourse abridged and 
restricted, if not wholly terminated by one who will 
shortly have almost a parent's right to control your 
actions: — this consideration alone, to me painful, 
maddening as it is, can induce you to forgive me, 
when I mingle with prayers for your happiness 
some aspirations for my own — Agnes, dear Agnes, 
need I tell you that on you depends that happiness! 
•r-nay, turn not away with that look of reproachfiil 
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sorrow, — I have not forgotten what is due to your 
pure and pious grief, but I remember also that this 
may be the last time that* I may sit beside you, and 
look.upon you, unrestrained by the gaze of strangers^ 
— am I then presumptuous in thus — ^" 

" Presumptuous !" echoed the orphan with proud 
humility; " is it, can it be presumption in Mr. Eus»- 
tace to talk kindly to a beggar— to an outcast — to 
the poor girl who turns to him alone for protection, 
for solace — the object of her eternal gratitude, of 
her—" 

" Oh ! talk not, I beseech you, of gratitude," ex- 
claimed Eustace ; " it is a word which should be 
forgotten by both of us : — and now tell me, sweet 
Agnes," — and he clasped in his own the small hand 
of the orphan ; '* is this cold gratitude indeed all 
which your heart will grant in exchange for the 
most respectful, the most absorbing love? a love 
which it has cost me a mighty effort to subdue since 
I first beheld you, — my thought by day, my dream 
by night, the solace of my labours, the companion 
of my solitude. Agnes, you know not, you cannot 
guess how I have loved you ! Alone in the wilder- 
ness of the world, without a resting-place for my 
affections, like the desert bird which knows not 
where to fold its wing, the sense of utter isolation 
weighed heavily at my heart, — 1 saw you, Agnes, 
young, and beautiful, and innocent ; is it then wonder- 
ful that I clung to your image with the tenacity of a 
devotee to the shrine of his madonna ? with such 
tenacity, that if indeed you spurn my affection, I 
care not what fate existence has yet in store for 
me." 

"What am I to say?" murmured Agnes, as she 
looked up at him through her tears; **my dear 
grandmother has told me a heavy tale of caution 
which I never shall forget ;— she feared even youy 

G2 
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all kind and pitying as you were ^— but neverthe- 
less," — she paused, and a burning blush rose to her 
brow, — *' could she look down upon us now, I ttiA 
that she would chide me for all farther fear, — indeed, 
I trust she would, for I feel that I have it not" 

''My own sweet Agnes I" whispered Eustace, as 
he wound his arm about her, and looked long and 
ardently upon her crimsoned brow ; '' and has no 
gentler feeling grown in your pure bosom to replace 
that caution ? Speak, love — only one word, and 
then—" 

" Then will you ask for more I" interposed the 
orphan, with a momentary effort at cheerfulneai; 
" but I will not trust myself with w6rds—*to-morrow, 
perhaps — " 

" Nay, not to-morrow," said Eustace, gently de- 
taining her in the seat from which she strove to rise; 
** tell me not of to-morrow — why should we cheat 
ourselves of one long day of happiness ? it has been 
such a stranger to my heart that I have gro^rn a 
niggard of it, and will not forego it, no» not one 
hour ! — come, come, smile, even if you will not Uetf 
me with words — you do smiley Agnes, you do-HUid 
. I am blessed !" 

" Surely it is sweet to be so loved !" murmured 
the orphan, as Eustace strained her passionately to 
his heart. 

" It is ! it is !" exclaimed Mortimer ; " ewth 
holds no joy so great, — and to be loved by Agoei 
Davenel — ^ 

*' Is to gain nothing save a devoted and a grate- 
ful heart," whispered the fair girl ; ** for,. alas 1 1 am 
beggared in all beside." 

'^ Agnes, my beautiful ! my best ! I envy not the 
king his crown, nor the peer his coronet — I wouM 
not exchange the clasp of this little hand to clutdi 
a sceptre. Beggared, say you ? wealth can butpiv- 
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chase happiness — ^we have it not to buy, it is ours ; 
true, vfe must strive with the world's wants ; and 
why not? I am young and strong, and I shall have 
you beside me : your dark eyes shedding light upon 
my task, and your soft voice gladdening it with 
music! You will be my inspiration, Agnes; my 
attendant genius, — a thousand new and beautiful 
imaginings will grow out of my love for you — a 
thousand energies spring from my sense of the 
precious trust confided to me; — man knows not 
Ibat which he can achieve until the knowledge is 
wrung from him by emergency, — he guesses not 
bow deeply he can feel until he sees the beloved 
one clinging to him for protection and support 
Agnes — ** 

^ Nay, cakn yourself, I beseech you," said Agnes, 
timidly ; ^ I cannot endure this burst of passion — 
1 , tremble under your glance— -Eustace, beloved 
£iistace." 

I ^I am calm, love; calm as a chidden child/' 
murmured Mortimer, struggling at composure; ''that 
tone, those words, fall like oil on the waves of my 
emotion, — look you," and he wreathed his fingers 
amid the dark and clustering ringlets which fell 
iq)on her brow—" am I not calm ?" 

" Trifler !" smiled Agnes, as she swept away the 
rich locks from his hand, and smiled to learn the 
extent of her power, '' talk you to me of calmness 
while your lips quiver thus ?" 

" I will calm even those ;" exclaimed Eustace, as 
he pressed them to her brow and to her cheek with 
all the fervour of passion: ''you shall not chide 
me, Agnes," he continued, as she struggled to elude 
his clasp, — ^" are you not my own ? my love — my 
wife ? — have I not earned that dear embrace by 
long and deep affection ? have I not shared your 
sorrows ? and may I not claim my reward ?" 
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" Eustace" — said the orphan, reproachfully, as she 
glanced down upon her mourning-garments : — 

" I feel, I know all that you would say," replied 
Mortimer, passionately; '< but I feel also that to- 
morrow I resign you for a time to another and a 
less devoted protector : but for a time only, Agnei^ 
until I shall have won wherewithal to offer you a 
home." A shade gathered on his brow, and the 
stifled sigh of the orphan deepened it ; ** we may be 
severed for months — years." He paused, and then 
added bitterly, " or perchance, for ever ! Agnes, in 
the paths which you are about to tread, there will 
not be one solitary object to remind you of Mortimer 
Eustace and poverty ; the light-hearted flatterer, the 
idle man of fashion will be at your side, paying 
homage to your beauty — ^the glare and glitter of 
wealth will be lavished upon you — ^you will live a 
charmed life— you will forget me." And overcome 
by the creations of his own fancy, Eustace cast 
himself upon the sofa, and buried his face in his 
hands. 

Agnes ro^e from her seat, and stood beside him. 
" Eustace," she said, as she endeavoured to possess 
herself of one of those spread hands, '* dear Eustace, 
— will you not speak to me ?" and she sank on her 
knees beside him, still retaining Tier clasp; "my 
best, my only friend — my afHanced hu3bana !" 

Mortimer heard the appeal : he glanced down on 
her as she knelt before him vdth her sweet lips 
wreathed into a smile of anxious and timid afiection, 
and her large deep eyes fixed on his, while the nlent 
tear of wounded feeling rested on her cheek as if 
afraid to fall : " Do you indeed doubt me ?" 

" Sooner would I doubt my own soul !" exclainoed 
Mortimer, as she buried her blushing face upon bis 
shoulder. " Perish such apostacy 1" 
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**And will you never m thus again?" asked 
^gnes, as she glanced fondly at him. 

** Never, so help me Heaven, mine own sweet 
Agnes !" and Eustace believed, as he uttered the 
apostrophe, that he should indeed never doubt nor 
fear again. 

She was beside him — her hand in his — they had 
not yet parted. 



CHAPTER X. 

** And so you really and seriously believed me to 
be capable of loving Mr. Nichols ?" said Lady Clara, 
in a low tone, to Harcourt, as she sat screened by 
the crimson curtain of her opera-box, which was 
also tenanted, on this particular occasion, by the 
deaf old Marchioness of Farrington, and the drowsy 
Lord Lancaster, to each of whom Pasta warbled in 
vain, for the one could not, and the other would not 
hear ; " Few, who should have known me better." 

Frank laughed : " You married him — " 

** Raison de plus centre Tamour !" and Lady Clara 
flushed slightly ; ^' no woman in the nineteenth cen- 
tury marries the man she loves : impediments rise 
as thick as motes where the heart is at all a party 
in the business — poverty not the least." 

" Alas !" and Frank affected to sigh as their eyes 
met: <Ms it to me that Lady Clara Ashburnham 
(pardon me, Nichols, I should have said), is it to me 
that she utters so trite a truth ? — to me ?" 

** And wherefore not ?" asked the lady, with as- 
sumed carelessness, but with a slight tremulousness 
of tone : ^* I warn you in all friendship, lest you 
should ever — " 
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" Lest I should ever !" echoed Frank, with a pe- 
culiar' emphasis ; ''is this fau*? is this kind from 
you ?" 

** I know not why you should consider it oth6^ 
wise '^ and Lady Clara found a sudden charm in 
her opera-glass, and looked long and earnestly at 
the stage, as though she anticipated Harcoorfi 
reply. She was not disappointed ; it was uttered in 
a whisper, but it brought the blood to her brow and 
bosom ; and though she strove to frown, Frank wai 
nothing daunted by the i-eception of his sally. 
" How provokingly handsome he looks r was her 
mental ejaculation : '' I should not suffer such de- 
cided adulation now — and yet, why not? I am 
married ;" and she smoothed her brow again into 
forgiveness. 

" Do you see that pretty woman in the box of the 
French ambassadress ?" she asked, merely to ter- 
minate a subject which she felt had gone quite as 
far as it must, and much farther than it should. 

** I know but one pretty woman in London : I 
see but one. That tall, black-eyed Spamalxl to 
whom you allude is Godfrey Esham's bride. And 
now I have answered your inquiry, you must reply 
to mine. You say that I should have known yon 
better than to suppose you ever could have loved 

I will not name him, for he is my friend, and 

your husband, and at this moment 1 might be tempted 
to couple his name with — " 

" Hush !" whispered Lady Clara, laying the tips 
of her fingers on his arm ; " for heaven's sake, be 
more cautious : do you not see that Lancaster ii 
just waking from his doze ?" 

•' Pshaw I do not trifle with me : I am in no 
mood for trifling." 

The lady bit her lip ; but Frank felt his advan- 
tage, and resolved to keep it : it was too late to 
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jiide ; she should have chidden long ago, if she 
"eally wished to terminate his gallantries. Har- 
x>urt knew precisely how far married women should 
^ in permitting the whispers of their bachelor ac- 
quaintance : he knew also that he was quite safe, 
and it was pleasant and flattering to his self-love to 
be I'ami de la maison with a peer's daughter. To 
be sure, it was not altogether fair to his friend 
Nichols, not altogether honourable, but such things 
occur every day ;' and, after all, he was not the 
person to blame I 

Delicious sophistry I pleasant hoiiey of self-delu- 
son with which to sweeten the keen and sharp 
edge of conscience, cloying and impeding it for a 
time, and ultimately stifling it altogether I 

^ Perhaps you will at least condescend to inform 
me where he is to-night," pursued Frank, after a 
pause ; purposely avoiding^all mention of the name 
of Nichols, while he knew that she could not mis« 
understand to whom he alluded ; thus endeavouring 
to establish that species of covert colloquy of all 
others the most indiscreet in the relative situation 
of the parties. 

** II importe peu !" was (he reply ; ** prosing with 
uapa, or ^ming with Ashburnham ; or perhaps 
nsasting with some of his city connexions : I have 
Dot seen him to-day." 

Frank fixed his eyes steadily on her : *' And yes- 
terday V* 

Lady Clara started : " Yesterday, — let me re- 
member, — yes, I did see him yesterday." 

A peculiar smile flitted over the face of Harcourt ; 
and the words " Poor Nichols I" escaped him, as if 
involuntarily 

It was an.invidious ejaculation, and one which it 
Was difficult to resent ; therefore Lady Clara did not 
attempt to resent it: she affected preoccupation. 
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and lifted the ear-trumpet of Lady Harrington to 
favour that patient personage with some inconse* 
quent remark. Lord Lancaster became it» subject, 
K>r he at the moment sprang from the sofa, and left 
the box. 

Lady Clara's eye followed him when be disap- 
peared, as though she almost regretted his de()arC- 
ure, though he had not spoken ten sentences since 
bis arrival: Harcourt interpreted the feeling at 
once, — already Lady Clara feared herself, ft is 
an evil hour in which a woman suffers that fact to 
be discovered ! 

" Will he be here to-night ?" Frank asked, care- 
lessly, as he possessed himself of her ladyship's 
vinaigrette, and gjently compressed the iBngers from 
whose clasp he withdrew it. 

'' Here I oh, no— -I told him that I had filled mf 
box'' — and then, as if suddenly conscious that she 
had made an indiscreet confidence, she rapidly 
added, '' I did expect some friends to join nie who 
have not arrived." 

" Of course," said Hareourt, quietly ; " I natiav 
ally inferred that such was the case." 

There was a slight pause, during whidi the gentle- 
man admired the turn of his own ankle, and the fit 
of his own glove ; and the lady wondered whether 
be really did think that she expected friends, or if 
be understood that she merely wished to prevent 
the intrusion of her husband. 

" Verily, Frank Harcourt P mentally soliloquized 
that excellent individual, ^' thou art in a sufficiently 
peculiar position — in love with one who did bat 
glance like a will-o'-the-wisp across thy path, to 
bewilder thee, and then disappear ; — engaged in a 
flirtation (to speak leniently) with another, who 
seems well inclined to lead thee into a worse quag- 
mire than the first ; — and affianced to a third, who 
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18 about as loveable as Lot's wife when she became 
a pillar of salt ! But courage, Frank I the wife is 
a gilded pill — and as for the cara, she is past the age 
of* all for love/ and will keep up appearances with 
the world for her own sake." And he smiled as he 
remembered that Nichols had undertaken to be his 
tutor in worldliness — even Nichols himself! but the 
schoolmaster was abroad, and he needed no more 
instruction. He had made considerable progress 
in the world's ways since he quailed under the idea 
of a marriage de convenance — and no man knew 
better than himself the value of a striking person, 
and unabashable impudence : — he was aware that 
it was often called by a softer name — self-posses- 
sbn, and knowledge of the world — and truly it 
was both ; a self-possession and a knowledge of the 
lirorld of which Frank, though he had his own de 
signation for the quality, determined to avail himself 
to the utmost. 

" You are of the Cumberland Harcourts, are you 
not ?" asked Lady Clara, anxious to break in upon 
a pause whose extreme awkwardness was becom- 
ing oppressive. 

" Yes," replied Frank, who had been ignorant 
until that moment that Cumberland held a family 
of the name. . 

" I thought so— I have heard papa mention Har- 
court Castle as one of the finest specimens of Eliza- 
bethan architecture in England ; there is something 
very respectable in those ancient baronetcies." 

« Very," acquiesced the young barrister, by no 
means eager to encourage the topic. 

" What relation is Sir Theodore to you ?" pur- 
sued Lady Clara, believing that the inquiry must 
be gratifying to the vanity of her companion. 

" Sir Theodore — oh !" — and Harcourt was puz- 

VoL. IL— H 
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aled for a moment : •* Sir Theodore — ^he is — my 
father's elder brother, — my uncle." ^ 

<' The black eyes of Mr. Esham's bride, on which 
you are gazing so intently, must have bewildered 
you," smiled the lady, somewhat bitterly ; " Sir 
Theodore cannot be thirty years of age." 

** I am bewildered, my dear Lady Clara, thoagh 
not with the dark-browed Spaniard : — the last 
baronet, I should have said, was my uncle — Sir 
Theodore is my cousin — ^but — we are not on terms 
— ^I am in a peculiar position — there is a jealousy—" 

** Yes, yes, I understand," smiled Lady Clara; 
" in the event of Sir Theodore dying childless, yoa 
are the next of kin — the circumstanccal ways creates 
jealousy. What a darling passion is family pride! 
and, in truth, it is a very natural one. What can be 
more spirit-stirring than to see yourself surrounded 
by the escutcheons of your race, as you ever are in 
those fine old houses, where your winged dragon, 
or boar's head, as the case may be, grins down on 
you from every arch and portal ; reminding you at 
once of the ancient blood which flows in your veins* 
and of the gallant deeds of your ancestors by whom 
those trophies were won I" 

'< I have lost all relish for armorial bearings and 
heraldic monstrosities," said Frank, carelessly; 
**. since one occasion on which I played cicerone at 
a friend's place in the country to a party of ladies: 
the fine old hall, and the spacious staircase 
were of black oak, and m6st elaborately wrought; 
the family arms being carved with every variety of 
ornament that could offer an excuse for their inter- 
minable repetition ; the lion rampant supporting an 
antique shield duly emblazoned with the many 
quarterings of the family surmounted the great stai^ 
case, and the encomiums of an elderly gentlewoman 
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who was on my arm were at length terminated as 
she caught sight of these, by the exclamation of — 
* Very pretty indeed, very pretty, and vastly in- 
genious; but pray, what is the meaning of that 
monkey playing the harp V — So much for armorial 
bearings !" 

Lady Clara laughed heartily, " How perfectly 
d[>surd !'* 

" 1 vouch for the fact of the absurdity neverthe- 
less ; it was enough to rouse the buried barons from 
their stone sarcophagi in the neighbouring church, 
where they lie with closed visors and clasped hands 
side by side with their shrouded dames — Pasta is 
divine to-night !** 

The box-door opened, and Lord George Luttrell 
entered : " How do, Lady Clara, ten thousand con- 
gratulations on your marriage ; not met you since 
— only just arrived from Vienna ; — sad bore to find 
all the fine women married when one comes home 
— never met your lord, never heard of him before 
to my knowledge ; — ^you must introduce mc. Pasta's 
tame to-night, don't you think so ? — How do. Lady 
Farrington ? — what a bore it must be to be deaf; — > 
what does she come here for ? — she might as well 
take a seat in a rookery ; — shouldn't admit her. Lady 
Clara, shouldn't, upon my honour; she's neither 
useful nor ornamental — " 

Lady Clara thought otherwise. 

" That pretty Spaniard with the French ambas- 
sadress would set off your box famously ; contrast 
of style, don't you think so ? — midnight and morning, 
you and she — not a bad idea, is it ? — ^youM have all 
the good men in your box, — Lancaster's crazy about 
her ; Esham ran away with her from her father, a 
surly old grandee, who was going to make a nun of 
her ; quite romantic, wasn't it ? He gave her some 
mon^y, though; after they'd begged pardon^ 
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all that sort of thing, which was lucky ; but the ol^ 
gentleman threatened Esham with a poniard for 9 
considerable time ; — great bore, being stabbed \^2 
one's father-in-law, and getting no money with one'i 
wife, wouldn't it ?" 

" There are many bores in this life," coldly re- 
marked Frank. 

«« Bores? — oh, yes ; — do you know. Lady Clara, 
talking of bores, I'm just off for Naples, going out 
in the suite of the new ambassador? — my governor 
insists that I have talents for diplomacy ; great bore 
to leave town in the height of the season, isn't it?— 
but the ambassador has a pretty wife, and I want 
to learn the best method of dressing macaroni." 

** Two very important considerations," said Lady 
Clara. 

"Very," replied Lord George, gravely; "they 
determined me — I could not have endured to be 
domesticated with a wide mouth and small eyes ; 
or to sit at table, and see a woman dissect poultry 
with hands as large as the chickens she viras dis- 
jointing ! — and as one likes to learn something 
wherever one goes, I am glad that I shall have an 
opportunity of being initiated into the true system 
of preparing macaroni ; it's a bore to go abroad, 
and then return no wiser than one went." 

"Very true," said Harcourt; *^and pray what 
knowledge may your lordship have acquired at 
Vienna ?" 

" At Vienna ? — oh, at Vienna I learned to smoke, 
sad boi'e — for it always made me sick ; but I was 
determined to persevere : I was ill for three weeks 
from morning till night : led the life of a dog ; — bat 
I wouldn't be beat, and now I can smoke five cigars 
before breakfast." 

"Most praiseworthy perseverance^" observed 
Lady Clarai smothering a yawn» 
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•* Mr. — ^what's his name, Lady Clara?** resumed 
the lordling ; *' your caro sposo I mean ; he's not 
here to-night, is he ? — ha ! — I thought not ; — not up 
to this kind of thing yet, I suppose : well, that's 
quite as well, for it's a great bore w^hen a man can't 
get near a woman to speak to her, without tread* 
ing on her husband's toes — I hate all husbands, ex- 
cept as stop-gaps; they're generally like a gargle, 
three parts water and one part vinegar ; sure to 
set your teeth on edge, and very likely to choke 
you — ^great bore, after all, busbands—--don't you 
think so ? I'm sure you do, though you don't con* 
sider it pretty to own it ; — you'll agree with me 
by the time i return from Naples, I'm certain you 
will." 

Lady Clara agreed with him at that moment ; 
but nevertheless one portion of his harangue had 
brought the blood into her face ; to know that Nich* 
ols was food for the superciliousness of a fool ! — 
her husband ; but she let it pass ; she hated the 
very chance of an argument on such a subject, for 
she felt that the world's dread laugh would be against 
her. 

** Why, you are positively en reine. Lady Clara ; 
the very queen of diamonds ; — Lovell called yoa 
just now Lady Golconda, when Count Coranouskt^ 
who wants to know every one, inquired who you 
were, — clever, wasn't it ? — but the best of the joke 
was, that the Pole pointed out Mr. Harcourt, and 
asked if the very distingue- looking person who had 
been sitting beside you all the evening were Lord 
Golconda ; — how we all laughed — " 

" And what said Mr. Lovell f ' demanded Lady 
Clara, with a rising frown. 

•' Oh ! Lovell ? — why he said that by the time 
Coranouski had been six months in . England, he 
would know that the very fact of his having sat so 

H2 
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long near you rendered it impossible that he could 
be your husband — ha ! ha I ha ! he astonished the 
poor Pole ; and that Lord Golconda was probably 
in the heart of the mountain, if not in your lady- 
ship's ; great bore to be bear-leader to an inquisi- 
tive foreigner, who is patronised by the prime min- 
ister ; 1 should never survive it.** 

^ Is that Count Coranouski with the blond mus- 
tache ?" asked Harcourt. 

'' Yes, that is he, looks like consolidated milk and 
water, doesn't he ? — Great bore to have such a 
complexion, isn't it?" answered Lord George, for- 
getting his own at the moment : " Good-by, Lady 
Clara ; if I can do any thing for you at Naples, 
command me ; you know I'm always delighted to 
be of use to you — shall see you again when I re- 
ti rn to England, no fear of you now — ^you are 
plantee, you know." — ^And liOrd George disap- 
peared. 

Harcourt glanced towards Lady Clara: she was 
the very personification of suppressed rage; her 
lip quivered, her cheeks were crimson, and a tean 
which would not fall, flashed in her eye. This 
was the very moment when every tone and look 
of tenderness would sink into her heart's core; 
when she was writhing under a fool's aimless, inteo^ 
tionless prattle ; — smarting from the random shafts 
of a thoughtless boy. 

" Give me at least credit for patience," said Frank, 
in his most honeyed tone, as he drew his seat farther 
into the,shadow of the curtain, and nearer to I^dy 
Clara, " that I have so long forborne to press you for 
an answer to the query which I addressed to you two 
hours past : dear Lady Clara, do I not merit to have 
it answered, were it only for my philosophical en- 
durance of those two hours of suspense ?" 

" Your query ?" said the lady, with a i^ht stark 
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**I have answered all your queries — all, at least, 
that—" 

" That you are inclined to answer/' interposed 
Frank : '' nay, then, I shall content myself with the 
inference — ^*' 

Lady Clara coloured painfully. "What infer- 
ence ?" 

" Do you ask me ?" said Harcourt, with empha- 
sis ; " retrace our acquaintance step by step, even 
to its commencement ; remember when and where 
I have lobked and listened; how many bright 
smiles, how many gracious words my assiduities 
have won for me from time to time ; — and do you, 
can you, dear Lady Clara, ask me what inference ? 
Alas that the cold, callous, calculating necessities of 
the world should have indeed thus sealed my lips, 
and withered up my feelings ! — yes, I should indeed 
have known — have felt — have whispered to my 
blighted hopes, the solacing conviction that you 
never could have loved him; that an ambitious 
father, a haughty name, an exalted statiop, forced 
upon you the measure you have adopted ; — forgive 
me that I ever suspected otherwise, my dear, dear 
Lady Clara; forgive me, I should indeed have 
known you better !" 

<' What a shameful flirtation there is goin^ on in 
Lady Turner's box between Colonel Daubigny of 
the Blues and that pretty little Mrs. Atherton," 
said old Lady Farrington, suddenly bending for- 
ward ; " it is really quite disreputable ! I have been 
watching them this hour — ^it will be well if it ends 
in nothing worse — shocking, upon my word !" And 
the deaf marchioness looked most fearfully correct 
and dignified, as she wafted her fan to and fro with 
the deliberation and precision of the pendulum of a 
clock, perfectly unconscious that her words bad 
stricken deeply into the consciences of both be» 
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listeners. And yet Lady Clara could have thanked 
her for the interruption ; for, ill-worded as it was^ 
it was nevertheless well-timed, as it obviated the 
necessity of her immediate reply to the tirade of 
Frank ; which, as it had originated in an unguarded 
remark of her own, she could not rebuke, and knew 
not how to resent. Their eves met for an instant 
as the marchioness fell back upon her seat, and 
those of Lady Clara sank beneath the steady gaze 
of Harcourt. She felt giddy, and sick at heart 
When she idly encouraged his attentions, it was birt 
to feed her vanity, and to gratify her self-love ; she 
was wholly unprepared for the tone which he had 
so suddenly and so confidently assumed : she was 
no novice in the world's ways, and shevwell knew 
th^ precipice upon whose brink she stood; she 
glanced hurriedly and anxiously towards th'e door 
of the box ; she would have even welcomed the 
return of Lord George, but he came not; Har- 
court gave her no assistance in overcoming her 
emotion ; he seemed to wait, as if with a desire to 
see how she would extricate herself from the di- 
lemma in which her own remark and that of the 
marchioness had jointly placed her ; at length she 
made a violent effort, and turning towards him, she 
said, in an unsteady voice, 

'* Mr. Harcourt, we appear to misunderstand 
each other — I do not comprehend — ^I cannot be- 
lieve—" 

" Dearest Lady Clara," interrupted Frank, " there 
cannot exist any misunderstanding between us : do 
we misunderstand the light on which we look, the 
air we breathe, the sunshine which bathes cor 
brow ? As soon could I misunderstand word or 
look of yours ! Hear me without a frown— do you 
doubt my honour? Can you doubt your ownf 
Shame on the thought 1 Then wherefore would yoa 
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•i^Come, come," he added, as he pressed the hand 
which was gathering up the folds of her mantle, 
** sorely there is no cause for this ; is not Nichols 
my friend, and are you not — alas ! not what 
you were, not what I was mad enough to trust 
that you one day would be — but are you not — 
dear Lady Clara, are you not — his wife ? Not for 
the wealth of worlds would I bring a shade on that 
fair brow : the one on my own heart is enough ; do 
not deepen it by your scorn, your coldness. I can 
bear no more — and surely 1 deserve some pity, some 
indulgence — I deserve — I claim it !** 

"And /, do I deserve no pity?" asked Lady 
Clara; ''do I deserve no indulgence ? is it fair, is it 
manly in you to make me conscious of my own 
l¥eakness? to cast back upon me an unguarded re- 
mark, wrung from me in a moment of Utterhess? 
Consider the position in which I stand, the step 
that I have taken : but I am only adding to the 
error I would fain retrieve ; I am weakly exposing 
the wound which, scorpion-like, I myself inflicted ; 
I am, in short, doing that which, beyond all other 
fiituity, I despise ; I am playing the woman. Forget, 
Mr. Harcourt, if you indeed, as you profess to do, 
▼alue my friendship and regard, forget all that has 
passed this evening." 

" When I forget myself," replied Frank, passion- 
ately, " it is easy to ask this ; to do it were impos- 
sible." 

A burst of applause, elicited by the matchless 
tones of Pasta, drowned the remainder of his reply. 

The next individual who entered the box was the 
Earl of Somerville: his lordship was* unusually 

gracious ; he had just left 's, he had won largely, 

drank triflingly, and saw every thing couleur de 
rose ; he even complimented the old marchioness 
on her coiffure, and his daughter on her good looks ; 
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and what was of infinitely more consequence to 
Lady Clara on this occasion, he remained quietly 
at her side until the commencement of the bailed 
and then accompanied her home to supper. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Eustace had just settled himself for the evening; 
his curtains were closely drawn, his reading-lamp 
stood beside him, and his table was covered vritb 
manuscripts, which be was collating and arrangiQg 
for the ensuing number of the periodical of which 
he was co-editor : he was more than usually iodul' 
gent on the present occasion to the writers of love- 
verses, and the manufacturers of sentiment; be 
loved to linger on images of beauty, and he found 
the terseness and energy of his own style strangely 
softened by vagrant fancies and beautiful imagin- 
ingSj bordering fearfully on poetry and romance. 
Eustace smiled as he terminated a very sonoroos 
period in a political article which he was writ* 
ing : " Agnes, Agnes, this will never do 1" he mitf* 
mured to himself; " I shall degenerate intoasoo- 
netteer, and play the rhymer, if I write with tbe 
memory of your black eyes thus before me ; were 
you at my side, then indeed — '* and he laid down 
his pen to settle the question with himself whether 
he should truly follow the stream boldly, instead of 
lingering among the flowers on its bank, when she 
should be really beside him. Oh, yes ; how many 
combined causes would operate to call forth eveiy 
effort of his genius then 1 but meanwhile, the thought 
of her strangely undermined his industry. He wcNJild 
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not own €Ven to himself that he had difficulty in 
arranging his ideas — he woaid not throw aside his 
ta^k, and abandon it for the evening ; but he dal- 
lied away an hour in hixurious idleness, trying to 
cheat himself into a belief that he was busy ; while 
in truth the pen moved listlessly and fitfully, and his 
mind wandered away from the subject on which 
ke was ostensibly engaged, to dwell on Agnes, and 
to call up dreams of their future existence. Sud- 
denly Eustace heard a well-known step ascending 
the stairs ; the door opened, and Mr. Brockendon 
entered. 

''Am I not a bold man to beard the lion in his 
^ ?" asked the visiter, as he drew a chair towards 
Stable ; ** where he is crouching, surrounded by 
the mangled fragments of the slain, — how many 
victims to-night ?** 

'^ In truth, my dear sir, I am in no mood for vic- 
timizing,'' said Eustace : " I have dipped my pen in 
honey, for I feel so light of heart that I would not 
hurt a fly.** 

** Oh, that I had a work for review T* said Mr. 
droekendon, gayly ; ** quarto — nothing less — which 
I could put into your hand in so lucky a moment ! 
Bat now I look at you, I can well believe that you 
are, as you express it, light of heart — I can read it 
in your eye ; and yet your task is not one to en- 

Snder gayety ; for, as you are obliged to read be- 
re you can condemn, I should imagine that your 
slodies are not always of the most edifying de- 
icription — the efforts of small wits with sublime 
pretensions — ^the tirades of slender politicians with 
nibstantial self-opinions — the lengthy and uninter- 
esting productions of the dull, the ponderous effii- 
flions of the heavy, the vapid vagaries of the vain, 
and the egotistical fatuities of the ignorant.'' 
^ Be merciful, I beseech of you I" laughed 
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Eustace ; '' you are indeed applying the scalping- 
knife most unsparingly — look here, and here/' and 
he placed before Mr. Brockendon several manu- 
scripts as he spoke. *' Should not the perusal of 
fiuch as these make us bear with the tedium of the 
less imaginative and talented ?" 

" I admit it ; here, for instance, is the autograph 
of a man' whose very name carries a charm with 
it, and gives promise of talent and originality,—^ 

Eromise, too, which, unlike most others, is never 
roken. I like his warm, honest outpourings of the 
spirit, which are for ever treading on the heels of 
decorum, but keeping, nevertheless, however closely, 
in her wake ; I love his quaint Scotticisms ; no man 
understands better where and how to apply them— 
I always fancy I smell the heather when I take up 
one of his works. His prose writings are many of 
them extravagant, I admit it : but their extrava- 
gances are those of untamed genius ; and, aAer all, 
it is so rare a bird, that we should not desire to clip 
its wings. Then his ballads ! warm from the heart, 
redolent of love and farintosh— just what Scottish 
ballads should be, — and he sings them, tool sings 
them as he writes them,:r-needs there more?— 
And this is the work of fair fingers — another en- 
dearing name ! the original writer of historical ro- 
mance in England, no less amiable than talented: 
you may well be proud of your connexion with 
that lady: she is of a clever family — brother, sister, 
we are indebted to all three for many, many hours 
of enjoyment; and these two gifted sisters may 
contemplate their work with the most beautifiil 
feeling of self-respect : for neither the one nor the 
other has ever written 

''•One line which, dying, she would wish to blot,** , 
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fistiinable and beloTed as individuals ; devoted chil* 
dreuy sincere Christians, and graceful members of 
•ociety ; they are in every poijit of view that which 
we picture to ourselves as the beau-ideal of an Eng^ 
lish woman T'* 

" What think you of this author ?** asked Eustace, 
as he held a paper towards him. 

** You may consider it strange, but I like him hot : 

fou say he is very popular, I know it— so is Punch. 
do not like to see sense warped to suit sound ; he 
wears the cap and bells of the modern school of po« 
•try ; and the oldest and gravest of us laugh, when 
we are in the mood, to hear him jingle them to a 
tune ; but nevertheless we still remember that the 
cap and bells are there." 

•*Pass him by ;' the popular smile will revenge 
him. Whom have we here ?" 

" Ha I my fresh-fingered favourite ! my painter of 
green fields and shady lanes ; the best narrator of 
a cottage love-tale, and the most graphic delineator 
of a cricket-match extant. I know her pet dog and 
her shady parlour as well as though I had patted the 
one and occupied the other. The very companion 
I would choose on a sunny evening, to sit with me 
under a tree, and drink syllabub, — I am sure she 
would make one to perfection. But she can do 
better things than these ; witness her tragedies : and 
then her genius appears inexhaustible ; you see her 
name perpetually, and never too often." 

** The next is—" 

** One who is as popular as he deserves to be — a 
man who writes too much to do justice to himself, 
because he does it carelessly ; but look at the gen* 



* Since the above paragraph wa« written,^_the grave has 

ed as she had 
heracquaint- 



claimed the youngest of these gifted sisters : .aMUed as she had 
iived, beloved by all who possessed the happinessor 
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erality of his ballads^ — they must be good, forthejr 
are on the lips of every itinerant singer in the streets 
of the metropolis — the best test, after all, of their 
truth and feeling ; to say that they are on the piano 
forte of every young lady in the kingdom frere to 
say little, — so are fifty others ; so is all the namby- 
pamby which is wedded to a pretty air, and sold by 
a fashionable music-seller. I have heard him called 
a * carpet poet' — the designation does him no dis- 
crace — he is a * carpet poet ;' we domesticate him 
m our drawing-rooms, with our wives and daugh- 
ters, for he never costs them a blush ; and if he 
sometimes fails in point, he never does in propriety. 
He has written for the stage, though I like him less 
there ; he is not at home upon the boards. — ^But 
enough of this ; I am ill-advised to play the critic 
before you — * 'tis your vocation, Hal.' " 

" Talk to me then of yourself, my dear sir," said 
Eustace : " what better moment than this to fulfil 
your promise of confiding to me the history of that 
portion of your life of which I am as.yet in igno- 
rance ? If you still think me worthy of your confi- 
dence — if you still desire to bind me to you by a 
newer and a more intimate bond than even that 
which now attaches me so deeply to you, do /not 
refuse to give me, here, and now, that full and per- 
fect confidence which may enable me to look upon 
you as an old as well as a kind friend." 

" I know not why I have so long delayed my 
story," was the reply of Mr. Brockendon, as a deep 
shade of sadness settled on his brow ; " yet there 
are sorrows which are almost renewed by descrip- 
tion ; and I believe it is from a species of moral 
cowardice that I shrink from the task — it were dif- 
ficult to decide what feeling prompted me to volun- 
teer the recital ; for you are young, too young pe^ 
haps, Smithson, to be the depositary of an old man's 
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secret : yet I believe you to be only young in years : 
die mind, the heart, are independent of time — and I 
feel a morbid desire to retrace to you theiew event- 
ftil years of my life — I might have found a score of 
listeners whom the world would consider far more 
fitted to share my confidence, but I know no other 
ear into which I would pour the tale of my secret 
grief. It is an old story, Smithson, so old, that you 
will, it may be, consider it scarce worth the telling ; 
but, like the wound of the warrior from whence the 
fragment of clothing has never been withdrawn, 
though thejhurt be of remote standing, the evil is yet 
unremedied ; still draining slowly, but surely, the 
life-current which must fail at length. I was not 
always the person of habit and selfishness whom you 
now know me, with a smile for my own gratifica- 
tions, and a sneer for the world's follies: high- 
spirited, sensitive, and enthusiastic, I was the crea- 
ture of feeling — the very being whose lesson of en- 
durance and disappointment was likely to be the 
most bitter and the most lasting. Need I tell you, 
that such as I have described myself, I was yet 
young when I discovered that all my enthusiasm, all 
my energies, might be concentrated on one object ; 
and that "I loved with a devoted ness, a passion 
a:t which worldlings would scoff*, for they could 
never comprehend its intensity. But thus it was, 
Smithson : everything bright and beautiful reminded 
me of her — every thing repulsive but showed me 
how dear an occupation it would be to remove such 
objects from her path of life — her idea was blended, 
as it were, with my heart's current. I had no hope, 
no aim, with which her image was not connected — 
no enjoyment save in contributing to her happiness. 
She was beautiful, very beautiful — ^with that mild, 
placid loveliness, of all others the most calculated 
to engage the affections of a nature like my ownr<- 
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large, darky soul-speakiog eyes — it is strange, but 
none ever reminded me of them as yours do— at 
this very moment, shaded by sadness, they seem 
indeed her own, save that they want that subduing 
softness which the purity of woman's spirit alone 
can lend to them. Her cheek was very fair, and 
yet I could not call it pale, for the warm blood man- 
tled it in a moment, and left it only more beautiful 
as it departed. Bear with me, as I retrace her 
image — her graceful, gentle motions, her sweet sad 
smile, her voice like the breathings of distant music; 
— I could have knelt and worshipped her — have 
folded her to my heart, and held her there for ever 
— I could have welcomed povecty and sorrow for 
her sake, and thought every suffering light, so long 
as she shared pot in the pang — what could I not 
have done for her, had she become mine ? — But she 
did not — she never loved me. I was long in be- 
lieving this : I thought not of sUch a possibility-- 
hurried on by my own headlong passion, I saw onily 
in the gentle and pitying kindness of her manner the 
proof of reciprocal affection — nay, madman as I waa^ 
though! marked her eye. glisten, and the crimson 
blood mount to her brow at another voice and aii- 
other step, I heeded not the warning : in my infat- 
uation, I would not be convinced ; and I lived on 
for months in a paradise of my own creation — an 
Eden of imagination, which was to be withered hf 
a breath. The bolt fell at last : fortune had been 
propitious to my wishes; a distant relative, in 
dying, had bequeathed to me a property of saH- 
cient value to justify me, in the eyes of the world, in 
offering a home to the idol of my existence: before 
I possessed the gold, I had scarcely reflected on its 
want ; but now the consciousness of its value came 
upon me like a bright vision — it might win for me 
the fiivour of her parents — it mighty it must-nfiu: what 
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Farent could be insensible to the benefit of his child 7 
knew that individually I was not displeasing to 
them, but I had hitherto been comparatively poor — 
now, however, I was poor no longer ; and with a 
flushed brow and a fevered pulse, I hurried to tell 
the tale of my prosperity to EJlena. Then, and 
only then, Smithson, the bitter, the maddening truth 
broke upon me ; she heard me calmly, kindly, it is 
true, but with the cold smile which told that no 
self-gratulation was at her heart — she even ex- 
tended her hand to me as she murmured out a few 
words of congratulation ; I clasped it in mine, but I 
did not retain it for a second — it rested cold and 
nerveless as marble in the fevered palm on which it 
lay — and yet, idiot that I was ! even thus I would 
not be convinced — and falling at her feet, I poured 
out the frantic tale of my passionate affection. The 
start of wonder — the blush of regretful timidity — 
the large tear which swelled in her mild eye as she 
listened, convinced me that mv ill-fated attachment 
had been unsuspected as well as unreturned. In 
vain I pleaded, urged, almost wept ; for I felt that 
the happiness of my existence hung upon the de- 
cision of that hour — though she bore with my im- 
petuosity patiently and compassionately, I could 
work no alteration in her resolve — she forgave a 
thousand wild reproaches and complaints, for she 
felt that they were unmerited, and that even as I 
uttered them, my heart negatived the violence of 
my lips. She spoke to me kindly and soothingly ; 
but I could not listen : my brain burned, and my 
temples throbbed almost to bursting ; at length her 
pity for my emotion overcame the delicate reluc- 
tance of her nature — she thought that she could show 
me the utter hopelessness of my suit by confidingto 
me the hidden secret of her soul, and that the con- 
viction would calm me at once— she did it, gene« 
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rbusly and nobly did it ; though in the efibrt the 
blood rushed painfully over her brow and bosonif 
and her voice faltered in the iitteran€e — how bad 
Ae mistaken me ! how had she over-rated the mag- 
nanimity of my spirit I She told me that she tov^ 
another — this was the secret which was to teach my 
fevered pulses to be still, and the warm blood to 
course more calmly through the recesses of my 
heart ! She named him too— and I rushed from 
her presence with the brand of wretchedness upon 
my brow. — How I hated the gold which I had loverf 
so well but a few hours previously, when I remem- 
bered that she had given her heart, that heart for 
which I would have bartered all, to one on whom 
the world frowned ; for noble, estimable, and high- 
minded as he was, he was poor, very poor ; the sod 
of honourable but needy parents, and the possessor 
of a scanty curacy in a remote part of England. 
Smithson, my blighted hopes had made a demon of 
me. Had 1 been worthy of Acr friendship, I should 
have disposed of my newly-acquired wealth in pro- 
viding for her welfare ; in conciliating the disap- 
pointed parents who wrung her young heart by their 
reproaches and displeasure — I might, I should hare 
done this; but I did it not: — I fled from England: 
I left her to struggle with her love and her help- 
lessness, when I might have smoothed her path to 
comfort and to peace. I knew that her love had 
ultimately triumphed, but I asked no more. I loved 
her still, fondly, passionately ; but with a selfishness 
which forbade me to sacrifice one feeling of resent- 
ment to her happiness. From that period I have 
been a blighted man — blighted in spirit and in mind: 
, the little go«)d which I have effected has been ever 
over- weighed by the sense of that which I omitted ' 
to do — and the prayers which I nightly oflTer up are 
deadened, for I feel that I dare not ask to be foi^feo 
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as I forgive ; when even now, in the decline of my 
days, with my hair whitened by time .and my hand 
palsied by increasing feebleness, a feeling of aver- 
sion creeps over my heart whenever the thought of 
the calm, and pious, and gentle Edward Eustace 
comes across my mind. — ^You shrink from m^ as I 
make the avowal, Smithson; I do not wonder at 
your recoil : J almost shrink from myself as I give 
it utterance." 

*' You mistake me, my best friend ; you mistake 
yourself," said Eustace, convulsively ; " you do not, 
you cannot hate the husband of her whom you loved 
so fondly, the father of him whom you have rescued 
fix)m penury and despair." As he spoke, he drew 
from his bosom the miniature of his mother, and 
held it towards his astonished and agitated guest ; 
t fronfi the grave she calls on you to revoke that 
sentence of undying hatred ; from the grave he bids 
you forget all enmity, and let him sleep in peace 
beside her whom he loved so fondly upon earth." 

"Dead!" feebly gasped Mr. Brockendon, as he 
hurriedly possessed himself of the miniature, and 
gazed fixedly upon it ; "dead 1 — both dead ! — and 
you ? — no, it is some illusion, some waking dream 
rf the over-excited imagination, too wild for reality ; 
and yet, it is herself — she who was ever dearer to 
me than the air I breathe ; my own gentle, forgiv- 
ing, uncomplaining Ellena ; but now I rave indeed 
—his Ellena, the wife of his bosom, the mother of 
his children, the partner of his poverty, the solace 
of his sorrows, — and you, Smithson, you — I am 
bewildered, stunned, — explain this mystery, — and 
quickly, for my brain whirls, and I am sick at heart." 

Eustace did explain ; and ere lon^ he was pressed 
to the breast of Mr. Brockendon with almost fright- 
ful energy. " Her son !" he murmured to himself| 
^ her only son 1 Madman, dolt that I have been 
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never to discover this I and now it seems so plain, 
so palpable-r-the voice, the look, the smile ; all that 
I loved in vher appears to live again, and for me. 
Yes, Mortimer, to you I may cling without a fear of 
the return of that deadly blight which paralyzed the 
best years of my manhood ; there will be no one to 
rob me of your affection, to deprive me of your 
love ; DOW indeed I have found a resting-place for 
my declining years, a staff for my failing strength. 
Great Heaven! how many a feeling rushes back, 
upon my heart ! And is she really dead ? So 
young, so beautiful, so beloved ; could not the grave 
have found a more fitting inmate ? Must I outlive 
all who were dear to me, and stand alone like a 
blighted tree, when the tempest has swept away 
all around me 7 Dead ! then repentance has indeed 
come too late; and she must have loathed all 
memory of the man whose valueless love reached 
not beyond his own narrow self! — too late! too 
late I I have remained irresolute and supine, when 
I might have become happy in her happiness, and 
now she is gone where no earthly aid can reach 
her : but you, Mortimer, you are yet left to me. In 
your welfare her sainted spirit may still know joy; 
from henceforth come to my heart, and be to me as 
a son. Now indeed I feel why my spirit yearned 
to you when we first met. Strange, most strange, 
that we should thus have crossed each other in the 
wide highway of life ; but I am thankful that it is 
so ; the son of Ellena and the pupil of the pious 
Edward Eustace must be well worthy of all the 
affection which my care-worn heart can yet bestow; 
and wrung as it has been by sorrow, blighted as it 
has been by disappointment, bowed as it will ever 
be by a sense of its own supineness, still can it offer 
a father's affection and a father's interest to Morti- 
mer Eustace." 
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" I already owe all which I possess to your benevo- 
lence," interposed the excited young man, as Mr. 
Brockendon paused in violent emotion ; " without 
your helping hand I should have been trodden under 
foot by the world's crowd ; lost in the throng amid 
which I can now walk, humbly it is true, but safely." 

"But her son must do something more — must, did 
I say? — will do something morei the pupil of a 
pious and Christian father, and of a mother whose 
graceful nature was full of gentleness and virtue, 
cannot fail to live honourably and happily. Thus 
for you I have no fears, Mortimer ; I have watched 
you, thought upon you, tracked you throughout 
every transaction since I met you first; before I 

fiessed by how dear a bond we were to be united, 
have expected much from you, and you have not 
failed ; adversity left you as upright as it found you ; 
nor will prosperity make you less worthy. I can 
but talk of yourself to-night; I dare scarcely glance 
at her — to-morrow, perhaps, but not now, not 
now — *^ 

Mr. Brockendon rose as he spoke ; " Gk)od-night, 
Eustace ; I must go home, and strive in the solitude 
of my own apartment to comprehend all that I have 
heard this evening. Surely these things are or- 
dered ; they cannot be the effect of chance, after so 
many years, barren alike of interest and of tidings, 
— ^but, good-night, — ^no, not a step ; I must be alone." 
And forcing Eustace back into the seat from which 
he had risen to accompany the old gentleman, as he 
was accustomed to do, in his homeward path, Mr. 
Brockendon, with a kind but sorrowing smile, slowly 
left the room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The day had at length arrived on which Eustace 
was for the last time to pass the Kttle wicket of the 
home of Agnes ; her home no longer, for she also 
was about to quit it for ever. Dreary and uninvit- 
ing as it was, Eustace loved it, for there he had held 
the orphan to his heart, and won her young affec- 
tion. Yet it was with an unclouded brow that he 
met her, for he felt, with the quick instinct of sincere 
tenderness, that to Agnes the wrenching asunder of 
the last link which bound her even to such a home 
must have its bitterness ; and that it was to him only 
that she could turn for comfort in the trial. The 
proud and the prosperous may smile at the idea of 
connecting any, even the slightest suffering, with the 
thought of departing from a scene of poverty and 
privation like the one on which the orphan iivas 
about to cast a last look : but here, poor and humble 
as it was, she had first felt the .delight of being be- 
loved ; here she had last beheld the protecting friend 
of her infancy ; here she had listened to the sweet, 
sad tale of her departed mother's gentleness and 
virtue : and there were many memories, trivial and 
minute though they might be, which filled her eyes 
with tears, and called a sigh to her young lips^as 
she collected together her scanty wardrobe to de- 
part. In this narrow and cheerless room she had 
toiled to earn for her aged relative the few luxuries, 
and they were few indeed, which her declining years 
had known : in that she had listened to the words of 
kindly counsel which bad been uttered by her failiiig 
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voice ; her life had been uneventful, but a little 
world of feeling had been opened to her here. She 
paused an instant in her occupation as the conviction 
crossed her mind, and one large tear fell heavily 
upon her cheek. But here, too, she had won the 
love of Eustace ! and the tear was quickly wiped 
away, for even at that moment his well-known step 
was on the stair, and the tones of his clear and 
cheerful voice came like music to her ear. She 
gave one hasty glance at the mirror, brushed back 
me clinging ciirls from her pale brow* and turned, 
with the smile of innocent affection on her lips, to 
greet him as he entered. 

Perhaps Agnes had never until that moment felt 
that she was beautiful ; but now, as her eyes fell be- 
neath the admiring and impassioned gaze of her 
lover, while her cheek crimsoned, and her hand 
trembled in his clasp, she gloried in the conviction. 

" My own sweet Agnes ! my beautiful I my be- 
loved !" exclaimed Eustace, as he pressed to his lips 
the small hand which had been extended to him ; 
" already prepared ?" 

** In fact, but scarcely in will ; oh ! Eustace, how 
may I one day regret this humble, this mournful 
home ; here 1 have at least been contented, be- 
loved, — here I first learned that I was dear to you ; 
Eustace,! seem as though I were about to part from 
an old friend." 

•*Nay, you must not talk so sadly, my own 
Affnes ; ere long all who look on you will be as 
fnends, — dear friends, I trust, — ^but there must be 
one dearer than all the rest, — say, shall it not be 
sor 

Eustace was answered by a look which shamed 
the poverty of words, and he was happy. 

•* Your love has changed my nature, Agnes,'' he 
pursued ; ^ the whole world appears in fellowship 
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with me ; and, in truth, Providence seems to smile 
upon my hopes, for a friend has been raised up for 
me, for us, who will, I trust, shorten the period of 
our separation, and enable me to provide a happy 
home for my gentle bride." 

" Be not too sanguine, Eustace : alas 1 I almost 
fear to hope." 

" Why, I must chide you,- silly one,** said Morti- 
mer, as he pressed his lips to her pale cheek; '^I 
have no fear ; and for your sake, I feel in love with 
all my kind, — and yet no, not with oZZ, — ^there is 
one, Agnes, — do you remember him ? he was beside 
you when we first met." 

" I do indeed remember him," said Agnes, with a 
slight shudder and a flushed brow. 

*' To him only can I never extend the hand of 
amity ; I trust that we may never meet again,— 4 
would not breathe the same atmosphere withhiin,-' 
I should hate the very earth on which his foot had 
rested ; I shall pursue him to the death with an un* 
dying enmity." 

** Eustace I" exclaimed the agitated girl, ** surely 
you rave, — you, whom I have loved so fondly, and 
ever thought upon as the gentlest and the kindest,-^ 
oh, Eustace, I know you not in such a paroxysm of 
passion." 

" I am rebuked, Agnes ; I should not have 
breathed my hatred to you ; and yet, surely y<» 
will forgive me : injury to myself 1 could pardon 
and forget, but wrong to you will never leave my 
memory. But we will not talk of this, love ; the 
world is wide enough for all, and we may never 
meet again." 

" Now you are once more my own Mortimer, 
said Agnes, as she playfully wreathed her slender 
fingers in his clustering hair, and bent over him with 
one of her sweetest smiles; '*my own gentle- 
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hearted Mortimer ; that bold bad man w3i travel 
through life by a prouder path than we are likely to 
tread, and thus we shall escape collision, — ^his wiU 
be the sunny highway of fashion, ours the shady 
hedgerow of humble unpretending competency; 
why then should we scare ourselves with shadows 
like frightened children? has not your Agnes now 
one friend able and willing to protect her from idle- 
jiess and impertinence ?" 

** As he would guard his own soul I Aqd yet, 
Agnes, I would not see that man beside you again, 
— gazing on you, — speaking to you the words of 
passion." 

** You will not, you will not, Eustace : who should 
be chidden now? whose are the idle fears? fy 
apon you for such groundless phantasies, — ^if you 
indeed love like me — ^" 

** If I do not love more, Agnes, — ^rather say this ; 
are not *my thoughts full of you ? have my hopes, 
my ambition, another aim, another object ? Is it 
not the very intensity of my passion which makes 
me jealous of your happiness ? of my own hold 
upon your heart? And we are about to part, Ag- 
nes : your actions will be controlled, your leisure 
hours invaded, your affections perhaps taxed. Oh 1 
Agnes, a sudden cloud has fallen upon me." ' 

'^ Eustace, you do me less than justice," said 
A^es, with proud tenderness ; " my heart was a 
willing gift to you, nor can it ever -be withdrawn : 
eircumstances may indeed thwart my affections, but 
never change them. I only ask of you to' judge 
me candidly and fairly, and not to attribute to coIa« 
ness on my part that which may be the effect of 
another's caprice. But we are surely tormenting 
ourselves gratuitously, and I am to blame to treat 
the subject in so grave a tone : is it not enough that 
we must part for a time this very day ? must we 
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also, by weak and groundless fancies, study to 
meke our parting even more sad than of itself it 
would be r 

"We will not, dearest, for that indeed were idle : 
and you will win every heart, Agnes ; your gentle 
beauty will overcome every feeling of that cofdnen 
which would chill you in your stranger-home ; you 
will be happy, — and for myself, shall I not be blessed 
in toiling for your sake, to win by my efforts another 
' and a fonder dwelling-place for you ? Yes, Agnes, 
though we may be for a while parted, you will be 
Qver present to my thoughts.'* 

As Eustace spoke, Agnes busied herself mouni- 
iuUy, but resolutely, in preparing for her departure. 
She tied on her close mourning-bonnet, and con- 
cealed her slight figure amid the folds of her saUe 
cloak. 

" I am ready now," she murmured beneath ber 
breath, as a large tear fell upon her cheek,' and sbe 
turned a long, regretful glance on the narrow room, 
endeared to her by a Uiousand fond though sad 
recollections. 

" So soon, Agnes 1^ asked Eustace, almost re- 
proachfully ; ''remember'that we shall never stand 
again beneath this roof, hand in hand, as we do now; 
the day is yet young, — lay ajiide your cloak for a 
whUe." 

" It is better as it is," sighed the orphan ; " I 
would fain depart calmly from my poor home, and 
I feel that my firmness is already failing me. Eu9- 
tace, on what an unknown world am I about to 
be . cast r And overwhelmed with the idea, she 
threw herself again upon the sofa ia a passion of 
tears. 

" My own sweet Agnes I nny love ! my wife T 
v^hispered Mortimer^ as he sprang to her side, and 
raised her drooping head upon his shoulder ; ^ irill 
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you abandon this reluctant! j-offered home? will 
you resign this cold, unsympathizing relative ? will 
you be mine at once and for ever 7 only say that 
you will be mine at once, — mine, Agnes, to-morrow, 
— only say so, and these shall be the last lears 
which shall ever be wrung froin you by doubt We 
may indeed be poor in gold, but we shall be rich in 
love ; the world may frown upon us, but we shall 
be every thing to each other. Speak, Agnes, my 
own Agnes ; shall it indeed be so ?" 

"Eustace," said Agnes, tenderly, "you cannot 
guess how gladly I would turn from the storm of 
doubts and fears which now assail me, to the haven 
of your affection ; but ft must not bie, — ^the finger 
of the dead has pointed out my path, and I will fol- 
low it. The thought of one day becoming the 
partner of your fortunes, of sharing alike in your 

Eleasures and in your griefs, will uphold^me in the 
usy solitude of my new home : but t must obey 
her bidding. I thought not to have laid bare the 
weakness of my spirit thus, but I am worn down 
by sorrow, and you will pity rather than blame me. 
Ur^e ve not, then, dearest Eustace, to a i^tep 
which would be faulty ; urge me not, ftr too well 
you know that my own heart would prompt me 
to comply, did nojt a sense of right counteract its 
weakness."" 

**You owe nothing whatever to this unknown 
relative, Agnes," persisted Mortimer; "absolutely 
nothing : for her very promise of protection was 
rather wrung from her than offered." 

** Hush ! Kustace — do not breathe such inferences, 
I implore of you — my situation is already sufficiently 
distressing : — the obedience which I owe to the dead 
I vnll pay — would that I could do it more willingly ! 
And now, love, let* lis depart; we have already 
loitered too long beside a hearth which is no longer 
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ours, but which will ever be dear to my heart, 
whether it beat with joy or sorrow." 
. As Agnes spoke, she hastily left the room ; and 
Eustace heard her light foot in the apartment above, 
in which Mrs. Sydenham had died. He longed to 
withdraw her from a scene so likely to unnerve 
her already-failing spirits ; but a sense of delicacy, 
mingled with awe, withheld him. from intruding oh 
her solitude. In a short time she returned ; her 
cheek was pale, and her lip quiyered, but she had 
not shed a tear. 

" My mother's picture, Eustace," she said, with 
suppressed emotion : " guard it, I beseech you, as 
the dearest treasure of yoiA* Agnes ; take it to your 
home, — ^you will look upon it with affection aiid 
reverence for my sake ; 1 could not bear, much as 
I shall miss it, to carry it where cold and scomfiil 
eyes might rest upon it, — be it as a cherished bond 
between us, and let the gentle portrait of the mother 
remind you, as you look upon it, of the affection of 
the child." . 

Eustace replied only by straining the orphoin to 
hisiieart; he saw that, she had nerved he^pelf for 
th& trial, and he would not utter a syllable calcu- 
lated to shake her self-possession. After the lapse 
of a moment, Agnes withdrew herself from his em- 
brace, looked once more around her in silence, and 
then turning towards him with a faint smile, led the 
way from her bereaved and solitary home. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! so tou are fairly caught, 
eh, Frank ?" exclaimed Nichols, as he led the way 
to Lady Clara's moming-room ; " a benedict in 

" Hush ! hush ! my good fellow ; there is no oc- 
casion to proclaim it to the world, to paragraph it in 
women's prattle, to announce it to one's acquaint- 
ance, to expose it to the bavardage of the boudoir," 
said Frank, somewhat pettishly ; " I have no ambi- 
tion to walk about, ticketed Uke a haunch of prize 
mutton or a cheap gingham. Do be a little more 
sotto voce in your congratulations, for absolutely I 
mU not be proclaimed." 

** As what, Mr. Harcourt ?" asked Lady Clara, 
who had overheard his deprecatory harangue. 

" As an engaged man," said Nichols, disre^ding 
the imploring looks of his companion ; •* as tne suc- 
cessful suitor of seven thousand a year — as the 
heart-elected of a fair lady." 

Lady Clara bit her lips, and blushed slightly. 
" Indeed !" she said, coldly, as she glanced at Har- 
court, and remarked that his brow was crimson ; " I ' 
did not guess — I was not aware — ^" 

" Oh ! Frank's wooing has not been a very tedious ^ 
one," said Nichols, gayly ; " he was never made to 
linger long in doubt : the history of his courti^hip 



" This is really too bad," said Harcourt, in a 
tone of vexation ; " really, Nichols — really, Lady 
Clara—" 

K2 
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" Oh ! there needs no explanation, Mr. JBarcourt," 
ilkterposed the hostess, with a haughty laugh ; '^ nor 
will I suffer Mr. Nichols to give one : it is certainly 
not his province. Suffer me, however, to offer my 
congratulations on the happy prospect which is 
before you — ^with a wealthy and, of course, a beau- 
tiful bride (for Mr. Harcourt would never, I am 
sure, see his table headed by any thins less than a 
houri) ; you will be the admiration and envy of all 
London. May I inquire when the marriage is to 
take place ? It will be food for the journals for a 
week — it will rouse us from our lethargy, for we 
are really stultifying this season. Maj^ I ask the 
name of the fair bride? is it romantic, or right 
honourable T Are we to be blinded by diamonda^ 
or smothered in roses ? Is the heureux menage to 
be located in a Piccadilly mansion, or a cottaffB 
om^e ' far from the din of cities V Is it to be daw, 
or devotion ? Splendour, or solitude ? Knowing 
what I do of one of the parties, I am naturally 
curious as to particulars." 

There was a tone of sarcasm running through the 
catechistical questionings of Lady Clara^ which, 
even while its bitterness iSattered his vanity, neye^ 
theless made Frank writhe. He knew so well 
what would follow — he could already hear the 
derisive laugh, the mocking misconstruction, the 
biting jest. 

"1 will leave you to tell the tale," said Nichdi, 
mischievously, as he prepared to quit the room; "I 
should only mar the romance of the story by ventur- 
ing on the subject in my unvarnished prose, and I 
have a sick horse to visit ; — but, prithee^ Frank, be 
not too eloquent on the lady's meritcH— do not raise 
the anxiety of Lady Clara to make her acquaintanee 
to a pitch of pain, for we. cannot now intrude upon 
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her until she has become Mrs. Harcourt.?' And 
Nichols departed. 

The brow of Lady Clara was as black as night ; 
her lip quivered, and she turned away from Har* 
court ia silence. 

** My dear Lady Clara,** commenced Frank, res- 
olutely, as he rose from his seat and approached 
her, " if you knew, if you could guess how every 
look of yours thrills to my heart, you would not 
turn from me with that frown." 

** Practice has perfected you in the art of saying 
polite things, Mr. Harcourt," said the lady, with a 
disdainful smile ; ^* but I am by no means inclined 
to forward your accomplishments in my proper 
person : — ^vour civil speeches, sir, will be more ac- 
ceptable elsewhere/* 

Harcourt cast himself on a chair beside her in 
aflfected emotion, and for a time neither spoke. 

** If you would so far honour me," at length com- 
menced Frank, in a suppressed tone of apparently 
wounded feeling, *' as to listen to my version of this 
aflFair— " 

"What affair, sir?" asked Lady Clara, turning 
suddenly towards him, and raising her eyes steadily 
to his face. 

Frank shrank from the startling and unlocked* 
for question : could there be a doubt as to what 
"affair" he alluded? no, surelv not; Lady Clara 
knew full well what he meant ; but she had resolved 
to render the awkwardness of his explanation as 
great as it was in her power to make it : " My — 
matrimonial affair," he stammered out, with some 
difficulty; and then instantly recovering his self-pos- 
session, he continued more volubly, " I need not tell 
Lady Clara Nichols that I am poor — ^had it been 
otherwise, then indeed — ^but it is worse than idle to 
renew the miserable memories of the past year. As 
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little is it necessary for me to tell her, that those who 
are gliding down the stream of fashion cahnot exist 
upon the 'straws which are floating upon its surface 
— she has herself proved that she is aware of this— '^ 
Lady Clara flushed slightly, but continued silent 
''In this dilemma, what remained for me to do? 
She who alone had ever been the object of my 
heart's idolatry was lost to me for ever — ^not by 
death, for then I could have vowed myself to her 
memory, but by marriage with another. Thus 
situated, dearest Lady Clara," he continued, as he 
laid his hand tenderly on that of the lady, which 
rested on the cushion of the sofa, '' my path was 
plain : the beloved one of my soul yet smiled upon 
me as a friend ; yet welcomed me to her splendid 
home, and I felt that I had not courage to forego 
the blessing of her society — ^I resolved therefore to 
make such a marriage as should enable me still to 
enjoy that blessing. I looked not for beauty— the 
world contained but one image of beauty to my 
heart, and that wad lost to me ; I sought not for 
youth — I cared not for fashion-r-I panted no longer 
for proud station nor high birth — I thought only of 
winning a home, where I might dream securely of 
my heart's idol, wholly, undividedly: — ^I wished not 
that my fancy should be distracted by conflicting 
claims — I had vowed allegiance in my spirit to my 
first, my only passion ; and I fell that even had 1 
willed it, it was now beyond my power to break 
my faith. What then am I about to do ? — I will 
tell you, beloved Lady Clara ; I am ^bout to marry 
one who is wealthy — who will enable me at least 
to lin^r near the Eden which I can never enter— 
who is old, very old — unprepossessing ; — ^but what 
care I, with a pre-engaged heart, for this ? for any 
thing ? You know the truth — and tell me, do you, 
can you still think that I deserve that blighting 
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frown, that withering displeasure with which you 
greeted me on my arrival ?" 

** I ought not to listen to you, Mr. Harcourt-^ 
I must not^— remember, I am married — and you, 
yourself— you will ere long be wedded to another, 
who will have a claim upon every thought, every 
feeling." 

Harcourt laughed the bitter hollow laugh of heart- 
kssness — ^^My thoughts! my feelings P he said, 
flComfuUy; '^thought is free — ^feeling cannot be 
compelled ;-7-ean a priest bind the heart with the 
hand 7 can he bestow the soul along with the name 7 
If he can indeed do this, then shall my wife fetter 
my. every word, my every look, and 1 will bear all 
uncomplainingly; but if he have no power to do so, 
I must still turn to the loadstar of my destiny, as the 
Mussulman turns towards Mecca — ^yes, here, here 
must 1 turn — to you, dearest Lady Clara; and 
even although you may chide, you cannot banish 
me ; for the world is trumpet-tongued, and, unsatis- 
fied with effects, will still pry into causes — ^but you 
have no cause of displeasure — am 1 to blame? or 
will you, can y^u blame me 7 No, no ; I read your 
answer in that kind, forgiving smile ; I am free to 
tell you that 1 love you." 

*• No, no," said Lady Clara, hurriedly, but gently ; 
** you must not, indeed you must not : did I not re- 
member that you are a fashionable trifler, and have 
a select set of phrases for the whole sex, 1 should 
not have listened to you so long. Go, go, I forgive 
you ; but you must leave your clasp of my fingers, 
and find another seat — nay, I am serious." 

''And so am 1," said the unabashable Frank, 
without moving an inch, and still retaining his clasp 
of the jewelled hand which he had taken ; " and, 
moreover, you know that 1 am no trifler— that I 
have bent the knee at no shrine bu^ yours — and I 
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shall punish you for your apostacy — ^these little 
fingers shall remain prisoners until you ransom them 
by one of the sparkling circlets with which they are 
now adorned — nay, nay, you cannot release them— 
you must pay the price." 

" This is really beyond a jest, Mr. Harcourt," 
said Lady Clara, indignantly, as she still struggled 
to release her hand. 

** Did I not tell you that I was serious ?" replied 
Frank, who felt that if he did not now carry his 
point, he was ruined for ever with Lady Clara. 
*' Why, one would imagine that I had asked for a 
barony I Did friend never bestow a gift on fnendt 
or does Lady Clara Nichols imagine that I would 
ask any thing of her which it would be incorrect for 
her to grant i" 

*• It might not be incorrect — ^that is, the fact may 
of itself be simple — but what would the world baj 
on seeing a trinket (and such a trinket I) which bad 
once been in the possession of Lady Clara Nichobi 
on the person of Mr. Harcourt V* 

^ And do you really believe me to be so heartless 
a coxcomb," said Frank, *^ as to display such a gift? 
do you believe that a ring received from ym will 
ever encircle my finger, while 1 have a heart for it to 
rest against ? How little do you understand me yet T 

During this sentimental tirade, Harcourt had 
been busily engaged in drawing off a little turquoise 
" forget-me-not" from the hand of the lady ; and as 
the resistance which he met with was but slight, he 
soon possessed himself of the trinket ; and having 
pressed it to his lips, he drew a slight gold neck- 
chain from beneath his waistcoat, and passed it, 
through the ring, concealing it once more carefully 
in its hiding-place. 

What a specious compromise with conscience! 
Lady Clara would not sanction the theft of the ri^gi 
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because she was a married woman — ^her objection 
¥as overruled, for pledges of friendship were com- 
noD even among the married — next she hesitated, 
earful of what "the world" might say— and finally, 
»he suffered a gift, which, yielded openly and hon- 
estly, to be worn according to its intention in the 
ice of day, would have been merely an error, or a 
renial fault, to be perverted from its proper use, and 
pillowed on the very heart of one whose vanity, and 
not his feeling, had won the trophy. 

^ I should like," said Lady Clara, anxious to ter- 
aoinate a silence which was embarrassing — a silence 
BarefuUy preserved by Harcourt, agd rendered 
doubly oppressive by his fixed and earnest, almost 
triumphant gaze — ^^ I should like to know with how 
many other ' souvenirs' mine is now associated — 
01:0 there numerous links in that chain of bright 
memories f " 

" It stands alone — or rather it rests alone," was 
the reply: "my heart beats against no other so 
dear. You smile 1 do you doubt me ?" and he 
affected an effort to withdraw the chain from its 
resting-place. 

*'No, no," said Lady Clara, hastily; "I am no 
Guniliar of the Inquisition — I h^ye no wish to put 
you to * the question,' — I care not to pry into your 
secrets." - 

** You care not ! cruel Lady Clara — ^" 

** I would say, I have no right." 

•* Who then on earth possesses it, if you do not ?" 

" Fy that is folly ! — ^your afliianced bride." 

^ Talk not, I pray you, of things almost coeval 
with the deluge— do not conjure up before me a 
shape as bulky and ungraceful as the ark, ^nd loath- 
ings as numerous as its quadrupedal occupants." . 

•* Are you talking of your destined wife ?" asked 
the lady with a quiet snule. 
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*' I am talking to you, and that conviction suffices 
to make me happy ; — but we will change the subject 
of our discourse/' 

Lady Clara laughed : ^ If vou shiver so prettily 
before marriaffe, at the very thought of the carina, 
what are you likely to do afterward ?" 

^ Can you not ^ess ? What do nine-tenths of 
the mamed men in town do? run away from 
home — find a thousand occupations elsewhere^o 
as they please, in short. But now, the case is far 
worse — though I am not bound like Jacob to serve 
seven years for my bride, there are, nevertheless^ 
indispensable observances which make the milk of 
my human nature curdle most fearfuUv; — where 
the heart is a party, then indeed such observances 
become happiness, but I have outUved the agency 
of the heart. 

'* Reveillez-vous, mes beaux amours !" murmured 
Lady Clara, with a smile. 

** Alas ! they can awaken no more," replied Frank, 
in a tone of sentiment ; '* had they only faded with 
the roses of the season, I might have looked for 
them again with the return of spring ; but they p3- 
lowed themselves upon diamonds, they fettered 
themselves with gold, and they have been chilled to 
death." 

''Vastly pretty and poetical P said Lady Clara; 
*' ' most musical, most melancholy !'" 

" And most true. But I am forgiven now, am I 
not ?" he asked, as his dark eyes looked tenderly 
into those of the lady, and he bent down to press 
her hand to his lips ; '* Uke Adam, when driven from 
Eden, I am going forth — ^think of me, dearest Lady 
Clara, in an hour hence ; or rather, I would say, 
and run all risk of your calling me a coxcomb, think 
of me for an hour hencer-J am going to-— ** be 
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Ciused, raided his eyes again steadily to hers, and 
ughed— **to wooT — ^his laughter was echoed-— 
** to be tender under the influence of champai^ 
and agreeable from the inspiration of turtle — to 
murmur sentiment about spaniels, to play propriety, 
to ' sigh like furnace,' and to become, in short, what 
IB termed in the drama ^a walking gentleman,'— ^ 
and I shall be eloquent, for I carry a talisman with 



me." 



Frank pressed his hand gracefully on his heart ; 
returned tne whispered farewell of his hostess, and 
depaited. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Had Miss Parsons cherished a doubt that Mr. 
Harcourt's search for a stray reel of cotton was a 
mere subterfuge, that doubt would have been re* 
moved when he appeared in a full suit of mourning 
two days afterward at the breakfast-table— posi- 
tively mourning for Mr. Everard Wilkins 1 Now> 
as Miss Parsons mentally argued, if Mr. Harcourt 
did not consider himself identified with the Wil- 
kinses, would he wear black for a person he never 
saw, belonging to a family with which he was not 
in any way connected ? The good lady had no 
one to gainsay the validity of her conclusions ; and 
consequently she decided in her own mind, and 
perfectly to her own satisfaction, that he certainly 
would not. There was however one ramification 
of the subject on which she could not bring herself 
to feel equally satisfied-^die believed that she was 

Vol. II.— L 
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no favourite with Mr. Harcourt ; and with his inflo- 
ence over the mind of the widow, what would be 
the probable result to herself? Expulsion from the 
family-circle, beyond all doubt, was her immediate 
and very uncomfortable conclusion, — ^uncomfort- 
able, for harsh and arbitrary as Mrs. Wilkins ce^ 
tainly was,^he had nevertheless become^ as it were, 
a part of Miss Parsons's existence ; and the good 
things in her gift had by long use grown into abso- 
lute necessaries with the worthy spinster. How 
Miss Parsons wished that the world did not contain 
very young men, handsome young men, and above 
all, needy young lawyers — how she wished that Mr. 
Frank Harcourt in particular had never been intro- 
duced by stupid Mr. Marsden in Baker-street, or 
that Mrs. Wilkins had been less susceptible. Here 
was the result of the turtle, and the cafe nq^r ! And 
the good lady wound up her cogitation by sighing 
to herself that very commonplace ejaculation— who 
would hspve thought it I 

But Miss Parsons might have spared herself all 
these melancholy musings, for in becoming the hus- 
band of Mrs. Wilkins, the young barrister had no 
intention of becoming her companion also; the 
situation of Miss Parsons had indeed, through his 
means, been a sinecure for the last few months, but 
the time was approaching when he would no longer 
encroach so largely on her privileges — ^Mr. Har- 
court in the pursuit of a wealthy wife, and Mr. 
Harcourt in possession of seven thousand a-year, 
would be two very distinct individuals. It was a 
sad pity that the bridegroom de jure and the com- 
panion de facto could not conveniently come to a 
liill understanding on this point — what hours of sad 
anticipation it would have saved poor Miss Parsons ! 

*' * Happy they, the happiest of their kind 
When gentle stars unite,* '*— 
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murmured Frank, as he took the hand of Mrs. Wil- 
kins to lead her to a seat, and then placed himself 
beside her : *' I am an early visiter, my dear madam, 
but I trust nevertheless a welcome one — Miss Par- 
sons, ril trouble you to close that door at my back : 
I never can survive a draught." 

^ Confirmation strong" was this to the suspicions 
6f Miss Parsons, but she closed the door in silence, 
and resumed her seat. Mr. Harcourt had hitherto 
waited upon himself, or employed a servant. 

" I am flattered by your consideration," said Mrs. 
Wilkins, as she glanced at Frank's mourning habit. 

*♦ Consideration ! — my dear Mrs. Wilkins, I es- 
teemed it a duty not to appear before you otherwise 
than as I am ; pray do not talk of consideration." 

^ Humph !" coughed Miss Parisons ; but no one 
heeded her. 

" You do not eat, Mr. Harcourt ; you are not 
well," said the widow, anxiously, '' is there any thing 
that I can procure which you would prefer to what 
is before you ? I am always wretched when I see 
people refuse their breakfast." 

** I desire nothing but what is before me," replied 
Frank, with emphasis, as he turned his eyes full 
upon the lady : '* I can desire nothing more ; but do 
not be wretched on my account ; I am so perfectly 
die creature of feeling and impulse, that I cannot 
compel myself to any thing." He did not consider 
it necessary to mention, that in order to play off 
this pretty piece of sentiment with comfort to him- 
self, he had previously breakfasted at home. " But 
you, my dear madam, you, who are so kindly sus- 
ceptible of the well-being of others, you must allow 
me to forbid your being thus careless of yourself," 
Mrs. Wilkins was about to deprecate the idea of 
her appetite being more vigorous than his own, but 
the words were arrested on her lips by the termi- 
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" Oh ! there needs no explanation, Mr. JBarcourt,'' 
il^terposed the hostess, with a haughty laugh ; "nor 
will 1 suffer Mr. Nichols to give one : it is certainly 
not his province. Suffer me, however, to offer roy 
congratulations on the happy prospect which is 
before you — ^with a wealthy and, of course, a beau- 
tiful bride (for Mr, Harcourt would never, I am 
sure, see his table headed by any thing less than a 
houri) ; you will be the admiration and envy of all 
London. May I inquire when the marriage is to 
take place ? It will be food for the journals for a 
week — it will rouse us from our lethargy, for we 
are really stultifying this season. Mdy I ask the 
name of the fair bride? is it romantic, or rigbt 
honourable 7 Are we to be blinded by diamonds, 
or smothered in roses ? Is the heureux manage to 
be located in a Piccadilhr mansion, or a cottage 
om6e * far from the din of cities t' Is it to be dad), 
or devotion ? Splendour, or solitude ? Knowing 
what I do of one of the parties, I am naturally 
curious as to particulars." 

There was a tone of sarcasm running through the 
catechistical questionings of Lady Clara^ which, 
even while its bitterness flattered his vanity, neve^ 
theless made Frank writhe. He knew so well 
what would follow — he could already hear the 
derisive laugh, the mocking misconstruction, die 
biting jest. 

" I will leave you to tell the tale," said Nichols, 
mischievously, as he prepared to quit the room ; **I 
should only mar the romance of the story by ventur- 
ing on the subject in my unvarnished prose, and I 
have a sick horse to visit ; — but, prithee, Frank, be 
not too eloquent on the lady's merits-— do not raise 
the anxiety of Lady Clara to make her acquaintance 
to a pitch of pain, for we. cannot now intrude upoo 
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her until she has become Mrs. Harcourt*?' And 
Nichols departed. 

The brow of Lady Clara was as black as night ; 
her lip quivered, and she turned away from Har* 
court in silence. 

** My dear Lady Clara,** commenced Frank, res- 
olutely, as he rose from his seat and approached 
her, " if you knew, if you could guess how every 
look of yours thrills to my heart, you would not 
turn from me with that frown. -' 

** Practice has perfected you in the art of saying 
polite things, Mr. Harcourt," said the lady, with a 
disdainful smile ; ** but 1 am by no means inclined 
to forward your accomplishments in my proper 
person : — ^vour civil speeches, sir, will be more ac- 
ceptable elsewhere." 

Harcourt cast himself on a chair beside her in 
aflfected emotion, and for a time neither spoke. 

** If you would so far honour me," at length com- 
menced Frank, in a suppressed tone of apparently 
wounded feeling, *' as to listen to my version of this 
affair—" 

"What aflfair, sir?" asked Lady Clara, turning 
suddenly towards him, and raising her eyes steadily 
to his face. 

Frank shrank from the startling and unlooked- 
for q^uestion: could there be a doubt as to what 
"affair" he alluded? no, surelv not; Lady Clara 
knew full well what he meant ; out she had resolved 
to render the awkwardness of his explanation as 
great as it was in her power to make it : '* My — 
matrimonial afiah*," he stammered out, with some 
difficulty; and then instantly recovering his self-pos- 
session, he continued more volubly, " I need not tell 
Lady Clara Nichols that I am poor — ^had it been 
otherwise, then indeed — ^but it is worse than idle to 
renew the miserable memories of the past year. As 
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little is it necessary for me to tell her, that those who 
are gliding down the stream of fashion cabnot exist 
upon the 'straws which are floating upon its surface 
— she has herself proved that she is aware of this— " 
Lady Clara flushed slightly, but continued silent 
'^In this dilemma, what remained for me to do? 
She who alone had ever been the object of my 
heart's idolatry was lost to me for ever — ^not by 
death, for then I could have vowed myself to her 
memory, but by marriage vnih another. Thus 
situated, dearest Lady Clara," he continued, as he 
laid his hand tenderly on that of the lady, which 
rested on the cushion of the sofa, " my path was 
plain : the beloved one of my soul yet smiled upon 
me as a friend ; yet welcomed me to her splendid 
home, and I felt that I had not courage to forego 
the blessing of her society — I resolved therefore to 
make such a marriage as should enable me still to 
enjoy that blessing. I looked not for beauty— the 
world contained but one image of beauty to my 
heart, and that was lost to me ; 1 sought not for 
youth — I cared not for fashion— I panted no longer 
for proud station nor high birth — I thought only of 
winning a home, where I might dream securely of 
my heart's idol, wholly, undividedly: — 1 wished not 
that my fancy should be distracted by conflicting 
claims — I had vowed allegiance in my spirit to my 
first, my only passion; and I felt that even had I 
willed it, it was now beyond my power to break 
my faith. What then am I about to do ? — I will 
tell you, beloved Lady Clara ; I am ?ibout to marry 
one who is wealthy — who will enable me at least 
to linger near the Eden which I can never enter— 
who is old, very old — unprepossessing ; — ^but what 
care I, with a pre-engaged heart, for this ? for any 
thing? You know the truth — and tell me, do you, 
can you still think that I deserve that blighting 
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frown, that withering displeasure with which you 
greeted me on my arrival t" 

** I ought not to listen to you, Mr. Harcourt-^ 
I must not — remember, I am married — and you, 
yourself— you will ere long be wedded to another, 
who will have a claim upon every thought, every 
feeling." 

Harcourt laughed the bitter hollow laugh of heart- 
kssness — *^ My thoughts I my feelings 1" he said, 
flcomfully; '^thought is free — ^feeling cannot be 
compelled ;-r-can a priest bind the heart with the 
hand ? can he bestow the soul along with the name ? 
If he can indeed do this, then shall my wife fetter 
my. every word, my every look, and 1 will bear all 
uncomplainingly; but if he have no power to do so, 
I must still turn to the loadstar of my destiny, as the 
Mussulman turns towards Mecca — ^yes, here, here 
must 1 turn — to you, dearest Lady Clara; and 
even although you may chide, you cannot banish 
me ; for the world is trumpet-tongued, and, unsatis« 
fied with effects, will still pry into causes — ^but you 
have no cause of displeasure — am I to blame? or 
will you, can yj^u blame me ? No, no ; I read your 
answer in that kind, forgiving smile ; I am free to 
tell you that 1 love you." 

"No, no," said Lady Clara, hurriedly, but gently; 
** you must not, indeed you must not : did I not re- 
member that you are a fashionable trifler, and have 
a select set of phrases for the whole sex, I should 
not have listened to you so long. Go, go, I forgive 
you ; but you must leave your clasp of my fingers, 
and find another seat — -nay, I am serious." 

"And so am I," said the unabashable Frank, 
without moving an inch, and still retaining his clasp 
of the jewelled hand which he had taken; "and, 
moreover, you know that I am no trifler— -that 1 
have bent the knee at no shrine bu^ yours — and I 
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world. If every heart could inhabit its owb Eden, 
society and social usages must stagnate ; and worse 
than all, we should forget that we are mere travel- 
lers in a strange land ; and, instead of following the 
highway leading to our destined country, we should 
one and all turn aside from the path, to linger in 
sunny spots more congenial to our tastes ; or loiter 
idly among flowers and perfumes, until that night on 
which morning rises no more should overtake us in 
our wanderings, ^nd find us unable to pursue our 
proper course. Many of us have an ingenious 
method of rendering th^ path of life narrower and 
more tortuous than it.reaily is by embracing fantas- 
tic and empty imaginations of our own, — ^holding a 
veil before the sun which is willing to shine upon us, 
— ^and, to use a homely simile, gomg through every 
kennel the longest way. Frank was one of these: 
as he left Baker-street he began to commiserate his 
own fate. Young, handsome, and ambitious, his 
aspiring nature had served him no farther than to 
win for him the love of Mrs. Wilkins ! He dwelt 
not on his own determined agency, but he amused 
himself by cursing his unlucky stars that Fortune 
had done no more for him. \Y hen he endeavoured 
to reflect only upon the advantages of his position, 
he found it impossible not to recur to the penalties 
which were attached to it : like a*paper kite, he no 
sooner soared into the clouds, than the unlucky 
string drew him back again to earth. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

** Upon my veracity, Lancaster, you are playing 
vour cards veiy badly : if Lady Clara is so soon to 
have an attentif, you have a prior right to be the 
man : only last Saturday you left her dox as though 
vou felt that you were de trop, and that Mr. Some- 
body, who is no one knows who, and who comes 
finom no one knows where, had the game in his 
own hands." 

** He was welcome to it," was the laconic reply. 

** He's a handsome follow," pursued Lovell ; *^ that 
most be admitted on all hands ; but the intimacy is 
certainly a very remarkable one. — I wonder Nichols 
does not interfere." 

''I understand he is Nichols's bosom friend," 
jrawned Lord Lancaster. 

A general laugh followed the remark. 

** It looks extremely like it, certainly " said Ne- 
TiUe ; ^ I called the other morning as soon as I was 
off euard, with some new music that I had promised 
to Lady Clara : she was denied ; but Harcourt's 
cab was at the door, and the puppy had the as- 
surance to nod to me from the very steps as he 
walked into the hall, without asking a question." 

" A lesson for you, Neville," said Lovell, dryly ; 
•* always hold your tongue, and take every thing for 
granted : if you once begin to ask questions, it's all 
over with you. Harcourt was determined that 
Lady Clara, should be at home, and at home she ac- 
cordingly was — to km. You gave her the oppor* 
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tunity of deciding for herself, and you were shut 
out : the inference is palpable." 

" I never held my tongue in my life," said Lord 
George Luttrell ; '* I always said what I thought 
from a boy — it's a bore not ,to say what you think, 
isn't it ? I remember some years ago that I had 
an old maiden aunt, Lady Winifrid Wetherall, as 
rich as Croesus, and as ugly as Charybdis, — she 
always said I was very candid — liked me for it— 
sreat bore when people don't always like you for 
the same thing, isn't it ? One day she asked me 
what the world thought of her — ^lold her directly. 
She died soon after — ^great bore for her to die just 
then, for she hadn't time to forgive me, — ^loft her 
money to endow an hospital — tore up her first will, 
and disinherited me. Great bore ! — have hated old 
maids ever since — no wonder, is it ?** 

" Another illustration of my theory," said Lovell : 
" though I started it on very slight grounds, Lut- 
trell has at once strengthened my position. De- 
pend upon it, there are many accomplishments 
much less difficult of attainment than learning 
when to hold your tongue ; yes, and there is as de- 
cidedly and as unquestionably great self-denial in 
practising the art when known. A few ill-judged 
and ill-timed words have frequently marred a man's 
fortunes, both morally, socially, and politically ; lost 
him his mistress or his election ; and taught him a 
lesson which he has remembered throughout exist- 
ence. How commonly do we hear the exclamation 
— ' oh, that I had but held my tongue !' — How sel- 
dom do we profit by having heard it !" 

" Lovell is quite oracular," whispered Lord Lan- 
caster. 

" I have earned the privilege of being so on this 
point," said Lovell ; ** I paid pretty dearly for the 
lesson." 
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** Let us iiave the proof," exclaimed Neville, 
" and you shall be free to prose another hour by the 
clock." 

^ Ten minutes \irill suffice. Some years ago I. 
put up for -— : I was tolerably sure of my elec- 
tion, fori had agreed to pay a round sum for the 
honour of representing ihe ' free and independent 
electors' of that distinguished borough in parliament. 
When I arrived in the town, they gave me a din- 
ner ; and the mayor introduced me to the corpora- 
tion, and the corporation introduced me to the 
freemen ; and I presented them with a fat buck, and 
they very condescendingly accepted of it : and the 
mayor proposed my health, and made a speech, 
setting forth my perfect fitness for the senate and 
the council ; and I returned thanks, and made an- 
other, in which I perfectly coincided in all the sen- 
timents and opinions of the worthy and intelligent 

chief magistrate : and the good people of were 

delighted with me, and with my modesty and my 
oratory, and the liberal price which I had con- 
sented to pay for the privilege of calling them my 
constituents : we were mutually pleased, and 

' All went merry as a marriage bell.' 

But the hours sped on — the mayor was a bachelor ; 
and we drank more wine, and made more speeches ; 
and the less sober we became, the more determined 
we were to be oratorical : and it so chanced that 
at length, overcome by ambition and bad claret, I 
rose once again to speak, and I did speak I some- 
what confusedly, no doubt, but, nevertheless, only 
too intelligibly. I had, in the hilarity of the table, 
suffered the point of my situation totally to escape 
me ; my principles (for I had principles, though I 
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then sacrificed them to expediency) were strongly 
in favour of purity of election. I spoke as I felt-^ 
I discoursed volubly and earnestly for full half ao 
hour on bribery and corruption, venal representa- 
tion, and the enormity of rotten boroughs I Mayor, 
aldermen, and electors, all stood, or rather sat, 
aghast : my speech was honoured at its conclusioD, 
like the toasted memory of a dead monarch, with 
solemn silence ; and I believe that I ultimately fell 
prostrate on my laurels,— for shortly afterward I 
was carried home to my hotel to bed." 

" And what was the result ?** 

^ Just such as might have been anticipated : I 
rose the next day with heavy eyes and throbbiiuf 
temples, and just crawled down to the Town HaD 
in time to hear my opponent, Jeremy Slender, Es- 
quire, whom I had outbidden for the borough, unaoi* 
mously elected." 

A volley of laughter succeeded the narration. 

^ The joke is a good one, doubtless,^ said LoveD ; 
** nevertheless, had 1 known when to hold my tongue, 
I should have secured my seat." 

'' Your mischance reminds me of an anecdote," 
said Neville, " with which . I will strengthen your 
theory. When I was at Oxford, the Professor of 
Oratory was Mr. C * * * *. One of the conditions 
annexed to this professorship is, as you are aware, 
celibacy : nevertheless Mr. C * * • * wooed andwon 
a fair lady, whose attractions were too great for bis 
prudence ; but the worthy professor did not call 
upon his academical friends to inform them of what 
he had done ; on the contrary, he quietly pursued 
his usual routine of duty, and during four years his 
marriage remained unsuspected : at length the cir- 
cumstance transpired, and an official personage 
waited upon him to ascertain the fact. * Mr. C ♦ ♦ * V 
said the somewhat unwelcome visiter, * I under- 
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stand that you are married, and have been for some 
time.' 

** The professor bowed. 

** * Pray, sir, how, after taking sach a step, has it 
occurred that you have held your professorship?' 

** * Simply,' was the reply, * because I have held 
my tongue.' " 

** The anecdote is a good one," observed LovelL 

** And authentic," said the guardsman. 

'^I have no doubt of it; and it is but one in- 
stance among many of the truth of my position. 
There are men who affect to think that all earthly 
wisdom consists in a set of well-assorted phrases 
and startling opinions, — ^but I maintain that theie 
may be even more wisdom in knowing when to 
hold your tongue." 

*^ What a pity it is that our club does not boast a 
reporter," said Neville : ** really we are quite edify- 
ing this morning." 

**rm very glad it doesn't," remarked Lord 
George, with a self-gratulating nod ; " great bore to 
have all one's remarks re^stered in black and 
white— one can't alwavs talk for print ; and then 
one looks so devilish silly on paper." 

"But you, Luttrell, who are always ready to 
'point a moral and adorn a tale/ " said Lovel), *<you 
have no cause to deprecate the interference of the 
swift-finsered stenographers." 

" It's hard upon a good many individuals, though," 
said the lordling, compassionately : '< Lancaster, for 
instance, who's a bad talker — it would be a great 
bore for him." 

"Not a whit," laughed Lovell; "the splendour 
of his sentences compensates for their scarcity : it 
is your piebald conversationists who would be the 
sufferers — ^your men of pet words and silly phrases." 

Lord George looked pleased: he was one of 

VoL.IL— M 
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those unlucky iudividuals i?vho are always pleased 
in the wrong place, and he laughed loiih those >who 
were laughing at him, in his own peculiar anti-sen- 
sible way. 

<' Got a lame horse," said the lordling, after a 
pause sufficiently long to enable him to seize a new 
idea ; " can't go out of town, though the governor 
has written to say that Fm wanted in Hertiordshire 
—obliged to see Raffle three times a day, for fear 
he should be neglected — ^great bore to have agood 
horse neglected, isn't it V* As he asked the ques- 
tion, Lord George was particularly attracted by his 
own reflection in an opposite glass, and he continued 
without waiting for a reply — *^ Grimsley may say 
what he likes about Nugee, but after all Buckmas- 
ter's the man for a waistcoat — ^a great deal depends 
on the waistcoat, — ^bore to have an ill-made waist- 
coat." There was the silence of a second, and 
then he concluded by saying, " Very difficult to get 
a match — don't know of a match, any of you, do 
you ?" 

"What do you want?" asked Lovell, looking 
quietly up from a newspaper which he held in his 
hand ; " is it a wife or a waistcoat ?" 

" Not a wife," said Lancaster ; " there he could 
never meet with a match ; ' none but himself can be 
his parallel,' — le monde ne cpntient pas de quoi T* 

" Not a waistcoat," followed up Neville ; " for he 
said yesterday that he had one for every day in the 
year — like Fonthill Beckford's porcelain breakfast- 
cups." 

" A horse, a horse," broke in Lord George ; " a 
match for Raffle — I'm going to start a mail phseton 
— I'm sick of cabs ; tailors go out now-a-days in 
cabs to take measures — ^great bore to be taken for a 
tailor." 

"Very great bore," responded Lovell; "now/ 
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ran no sach risk, for I'm never sufficiently well- 
dressed ; it is quite another thing with you." 

** Harcourt is one of the best dressed men in 
town," said Neville ; " I have often remarked it — 
always fitted to an inch." 

** I suspect that he is just now," remarked Lovell, 
in his peculiar manner. 

^' Revenons k nos moutons," laughed Lancaster, 
from the sofa. 

** * Still harping on my daughter,' " followed up 
the guardsman. 

" O — h !" ejaculated Lord George, like K^ble 
taking Macready's joke, when the smile had leftythe 
lips of his companions ; " you mean Lady Clara — 
great bore to have such a wife." 

"As how ?" asked Lovell. 

Lord George was posed for a moment ; for 
though he sometimes knew what he meant, he could 
very seldom express it : " So soon after marriage, 
you know." 

" To have such a wife so soon after marriage ?" 
repeated Lovell, inquiringly. 

'* Yes, flirting, and all that kind of thing'* — ^Lord 
George had just caught another idea by the tail,-^ 
** preparing for her appearance at Doctors' Com- 
mons." 

" Fy, fy ; * no scandal about Qeeen Elizabeth !' 
I hope," exclaimed the guardsman ; " a pure Pla- 
tonic !" 

" C'est le metier des femmes," drawled Lancaster. 

^ I'll bet a hundred to ten that she starts with 
Harcourt," said Lord Greorge. A bet is always an 
Englishman's method of bolstering up a shallow 
argument, or supporting a defective position. 

No one spoke. 

" A hundred to five," repeated the lordling. 

^ A safe bet — we're none of us young enough," 
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said Neville, as ho drew on his gloves ; ** every 
editor of a morning paper has the important para- 
graph ready written by this time." 

And with this concluding compliment to the pro- 
priety and prudence of t£eir common friend, the 
parties separated. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

'' I MUST be permitted to remark," observed the 
Countess of Blacksley, in that tone 

" As who shall say, < I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark' " — 

^* I must be permitted to remark that the sacrifices 
which my niece Lady Clara Nichols has made 
should entitle her, and moreover certainly do entitle 
her, to make a stand on this point" 

** I am at a loss to understand the nature of those 
sacrifices, I confess,'' said Nichols, quietly, as he 
glanced round the apartment. 

**You are obtuse, sir," sneered the countess; 
*' has she not sacrificed her rank in life — has she not 
lost caste V 

<< Really, madam," replied the husband, who had 
become sufiiciently inured to those needle-pointed 
sarcasms, which from their constant recurrence at 
length merely pricked, having lost their power to 
wound ; ^' I am so utterly wearied by all the cant 
of caste, and rank, and exclusiveness, that I now 
hold it at its pr<^r price ; and you must pardon 
me if I assure you that it is a verv paltry one.** 

** Mr. Nichols brings every thing to the same 
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test," remarked Lady Clara; ''he has a mental 
leger, and an intellectual day-book." 

" This is from the point, however," resumed 
Lady Blacksley^ 'Met us understand the thing at 
once. Do you, or do you not mean, Mr. Nichols, 
to leave to my niece and Lord Somerville's daugh- 
ter the full liberty of action." 

*' I mean to leave to your ladyship's niece and to 
my wife, only such liberty of action as shall be re- 
spectable for her, and satisfactory to myself — ^' 

" Respectable !" echoed Lady Clara, with a shrug, 
and a glance at her aunt. 

"Yes, madam, I repeat the word, respectable : 
it is one, the meaning of which/ if I am to credit the 
common gossip of the clubs, you are rapidly forget- 
ting ; I know not how far such may be the privi- 
lege of a peer's daughter, but it is in no degree that 
of a citizen's wife. If you merit the light tone and 
the lighter words in which you are now mentioned, 
I am, in some points, perhaps, the person to blame ; 
should the tone become more decided, and the words 
less guarded, yours shall be the fault. Once for all, 
we must understand each other: Joseph Nichols 
may have been a weak, but he will never be a good- 
natured husband !" 

" You run no risk of such an implication." 

"I am glad of it: be assured that should the 
designation be applied to me, it will prove a mis- 
nomer.'' 

" And your resolution is, that Lady Clara shall 
leave town, now, in the height of the season?" said 
Lady Blacksley, half-interrogatively ; " may I in- 
quire what reason she is to advance for such a pro- 
ceeding ?" 

, " Her desire to oblige me, if she be at a loss for a 
better." 

Lady Clara laughed bitterly. <' Such a reason 

M2 
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would be inadmissible) from the simple fact of its 
gaining no credence. Shall I write myself a sim- 
pleton ?" 

^ As you please." 

^ Understand, Mr. Nichols," she resumed, impa- 
tiently ; " that if-^mark you, I say if I consent to 
.this antipodean arrangement, I shall remunerate 
myself for the sacrifice ; I shall fill my house with 
guests, never stir without four horses, and make 
your establishment the wonder and the gaze of the 
county." 

<' I can countenance no such empty and idle fol- 
lies ; I owe a duty to the neighbourhood which I 
will fulfil ; while, as certainly, I will not sufier the 
scum of — but I am wrong to adopt a bitterness of 
tone where the subject is so unworthy of emotioD* 
I appear harsh, dictatorial ; I am sorry that such a 
necessity is thrust upon me ; and I have not yet loet 
the hope that we may still learn to think alike on 
these points." 

" Never !" said Lady Clara, vehemently ; " and it 
is well that I have been forewarned of the state of 
exile to which you had destined me ; but you are 
deceived, sir, in your estimate of my forbearance ;— 
do you think that I married to be shut up for boon 
with you tete-k-tete in a gloomy country place !— 
do you think that I could do it ? — What have we in 
common ?" 

<* Nothing," said Nichols, placidly. 

<' The idea is preposterous !" ejaculated the 
countess, disdainfiifly : ^< inouie I barbarous 1 If 
you are determined to go, Mr. Nichols, why, go 
you must ; but Lady Clara does not vrish to leave 
town." 

" Say, madain, is resolved not to leave town," 
interposed her niece. 
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, ^ Then the affair is decided/' said the countess, 
with perfect sang firoid. 

'< It is," acquiesced Nichols : and turning towards 
his wife, whose cheek was yet flushed, he added 
gravely, ^*But remember, Clara, that should you 
one day look back upon the arrangement of this 
hour with regret, it is of your own making ; heaven 
is my witness how little I have sought — how little 
I had foreseen such an utter wrenching asunder of 
every tie between us — ^ 

Lady Clara looked up inquiringly, and the 
countess interposed with an uneasy laugh ; ''One 
would really imagine that you were going to turn 
hermit, Mr. Nichols, and live and die among the 
oaks and elms." 

* ^ No, madam, I have no such design ; but I shall 
carry away with me the consciousness of having 
no longer a home : of having forfeited all chance of 
ever possessing one ; I shall know that the brand 
is on me, and that I am fated to wander, unloved 
and unloving through the crowd of life — I can never 
be fooled twice. If Lady Clara and myself part in 
our present spirit, in that spirit only shall we ever 
meet again. She may share alike my purse and 
my name, but those are the only things which we 
shall ever again have in common. I am now fully 
awakened from the dream which has so long de- 
luded me, and I am not one to be misled twice by 
the same' phantasy. If, on the contrary, she is 
willing even now to see the justice of my determina- 
tion, and to submit to it, I will be the first to bury 
the past in oblivion. It is for ner to decide." 

'' Submit 1 determination !" echoed Lady Clara, 
roused from her temporary astonishment ; '' these 
are most matrimonial words, it must be confessed 
•^new to niy ears, and not more new than dis- 
agreeable. 1 have never yet learned to submit, and 
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I am unlikely now to study the art. Your ladydup 
will concede, I am sure, that Mr. Nichols adopts a 
novel method of persuasion : one as high-bred as 
it is conciliatory." 

The countess shrugged her shoulders, and moTed 
towards the window. 

Mr. Nichols also rose from his seat, and approach- 
ing his wife, he addressed her in a tone of coM 
courtesy, through which a slight sadness was at 
times perceptible, though he struggled to suppress 
it : " Pass over the ill-chosen terms which have so 
disgusted you, Lady Clara ; there was little occa- 
sion for me to deepen your scorn by words ; my 
life has been one of such uneventful character, I 
have been so long accustomed to unvarnished 
honesty of speech, that perhaps I am somewhat 
deficient in the worldly tact which spreads a smooth 
surface over the roughness of original meaning— I 
will word my expostulation anew, and willii^ly ; 
for, believe me, it is not easy to stand by whh a 
quiet pulse, to contemplate the subversion of your 
dearest hopes. We have probably both been self- 
deceived : our anticipations have been suffered to 
outrun our reason: our eyes are now partially 
opened ; but shall we, therefore, throw from us our 
still-remaining ptospect of domestic peace ?** 

'* Domestic peace is the chimera of young ladies 
and gentlemen in their teens," flippantly interposed 
Lady Clara : " we are beyond its influence." 

"1 fear we are," replied Nichols, with a sigh, 
which proved the uttemess of his conviction of the 
fact. " Yet if there were still a chance, however 
remote, however slight — but I will hope that there 
is one — Lady Clara, for my sake, for your own- 
nay, do not smile in scorn at the appeal ; for re- 
member that the world is adder-tongued, and eveo 
when the wound is cicatrized, the poison remaint*- 
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for both our sakes, then, pause ere you determine to 
turn that tongue upon each of us ; it is a sneer and 
a jest now — -bitter enough to bear even thus ! but 
should it deepen, it will be a jest no longer ; it will 
be a blight, a polluting breath which will poison the 
▼ery springs of existence — ^trust me, ill-fame is as the 
Upas-tree, which withers all within its influence." 

** You romance, sir." 

** No, Lady Clara — ^I am too sick at heart to ro- 
mance. Once more I warn you that if we now 
part, it will be for ever." 

**I have friends, sir — ^firm friends; 1 have a 
home : neither will fail me, to humour the caprice 
of the man whom I have been unhappy enough to 
make my husband." 

•* As you will, madam — ^you are then resolved ?" 

^* I have not yet said so ; I have been talked 
down — overwhelmed with words — ^" 

^ Surely, Clara, after such a conversation you 
cannot hesitate," broke in the countess. 

"Your ladyship is premature," was the reply; 
^ there are other preliminaries to arrange ; Mr. 
Nichols will be polite enough to rememoer that I 
cannot be left — since to leave me is his lordly will ! 
— a beggar." 

Nichols started — ^the truth flashed upon him ; this 
scene had indeed been anticipated ; he cursed the 
law of separate maint^ance ; he felt that he had 
been duped, but he restrained himself, and Lady 
Clara spoke again. 

** There is another little fact also which it may be 
necessary to recall ;" — she paused, and raised her 
eyes steadily and defyingly to his face — ** I have a 
father, and a brother — they are not obscure indi- 
viduals to be elbowed aside : they will ask, and they 
must be answered ; they will probablv demand why 
Mr. Joseph Nichols abandons his wiie — " 
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<' I will tell them at once, madam," said Nichols, 
cutting short the taunt ; '^ simply because his wife 
has so willed it — ^because she thought it a pity that 
a praiseworthy and provident arrangement made at 
her marriage should not be acted upon — ^because 
— shall I complete my reply V he asked with sud- 
den sternness ; but the eye of Lady Clara sank un- 
der his excited and indignant glance, and she re- 
mained silent. " Now, then, we thoroughly com- 
prehend each other," he resumed, after the pause 
of a second : ''we can consequently speak plainl]^ 
I shall not shrink nor quail under any questioning ; 
and I shall rejoice to hear that you. Lady Clara, and 
those who have been your counsellors, abide the 
world's scrutiny with equal calmness." 

'' I beg it to be distinctly understood, that I use do 
interference whatever in the affair," observed the 
countess. 

''That explanation your ladyship must conde- 
scend to make to the world " said Nichols, dryly : "it 
viill not be altogether unnecessary." 

Lady Blacksley bit her lip, and would have re- 
plied, but she was strangely at a loss for words. 

" I shall, of course, mention this conversation to 
my father," said Lady Clara, in a tone of less arro- 
gance than that in which she had hitherto spoken: 
•' he must decide for me." 

Nichols bowed : " I leaye town on Wednesday 
week." He remained for ah instant standing silentW 
beside his wife, but she made no rejoinder ; ana, 
anxious to terminate a conversation which had sad- 
dened as well as disgusted him, he shortly afte^ 
ward left the room. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

•• ToujoHRS perdrix !" murmured Frank to him- 
self, as he sprang from his cabriolet, threw the reins 
to his groom, and entered the hall-door of Mrs. Wil* 
kins ; " jeally any thing for a change — ^that is, any 
thing pleasant — would be quite a relief; — I must 

I married at once, or I shall never be able to 

nd it : — making love to a woman of seventy is 
decidedly the modern illustration of the mythologi- 
cal image of drawing water in a sieve-— one's best 
ideas, one's prettiest metaphors fall still-bom, even 
after one is half-choked with the enormity of their 
utterance — and yet" — thus Harcourt continued to 
soliloquize as he ascended the stairs more leisurely 
than usual — ^'^ after all, so that the money be forth- 
coming, and the means of enjoyment with it, the 
difference between a young wife and an old one, 
like that in the weight of the live and dead fish with 
which Charles the Second hoaxed the wiseacres of 
the Royal Society, is merely ideal ! So courage, 
Frank ; — and now for the widow 1" 

The door of the well-known apartment yielded 
to his touch, and yet he stood at the threshold an 
instant ere he entered. The room had but one *oc- 
cupant, and that one was not Mrs. Wilkins. The 
opening of the door had aroused from a revery, evi- 
dently a distressing one, for the tears yet rested on 
her cheek, a young and lovely female. She was 
dressed in the deepest mourning, and a shade of 
sadness, too decided for her years, clouded her fair 
white brow. 

As her eye met that of Harcourt, it flashed 
proudly ; and she rose from her seat, and hasti?*^ 
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brushed away the tears which she felt were pro- 
faned by his unwelcome gaze. The start, the re* 
cognition, were mutual : but not so the feeling which 
succeeded that recognition. The blood had iqfui* 
tied the brow of Harcourt almost as deeply as her 
own; but no shame mingled with the surprise 
which was so visible in his countenance — in an in* 
stant he saw and felt that he was remembered — and 
the heartless libertine almost believed that jpemem* 
brance to be a triumph, even coupled, as it must be 
in the mind of the fair young creature before hinv- 
with the memory of insult and alarm. Yes, she wil 
indeed before him who had haunted his thoughts in 
despite of all his efforts to forget her — standing 
timidly and tremblingly, though her proud and dis- 
dainful look might have cheated one less world- worn 
than himself into the belief that she met him with- 
out other feelings than those of cold, unmitigated 
scorn ; but there was a quiver in the lip, and a 
drooping of the eyelid, as his gaze met hers steadily^ 
almost triumphantly, that told all her fear, her help- 
lessness, to the practised and calculating eye of 
Harcourt. Who can she be ? and how came she 
here 1 were the questions which he mentally asked 
himself in the brief interval during whicbthey stood 
face to face in silence. There was a shade of defi- 
ance rapidly gathering on either brow : with Agnes 
it was the timid defiance of insulted feminine pu- 
rity ; with Harcourt it was that of a bold, reckless, 
* impassioned libertine. The injured are usually those 
who suffer the most deeply in a chance encounter 
with the individuals who have injured them: it 
was so here. Harcourt was the first to recover bis 
self-possession, but his position was nevertheless one 
of sufficient difficulty, for as yet he knew not under 
what circumstances his beautiful incognita had been 
added to the family circle of his betrothed wife^ 
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tliat she was added to the family circle was abun« 
dantly evident ; she was surrounded by the thousand 
Kttle articles so indispensable to a lady's work-table 
•— 4lir appearance, her dress, the perfect arrange- 
ment of her fine dark hair, all betrayed the fact of 
her domestication ; there was none of the flutter^ 
the partial disarray, the restlessness of recent arrival 
about her : she was calm, and cold, and collected. 
Could 1^ be an honoured and a cherished guest? 
She lo<^ed too timid, too terror-stricken bv the ar- 
l|y«l of another who was unwelcome to her ; too 
ftcertain, as it seemed, of the extent of her own 
power of action, to feel herself " the observed of all 
observers," which from her beauty she must neces- 
sarily have been, had not some yoke bowed her 
younfi^ spirit. Could she be a dependant ? He al- 
most nated himself for the suspicion as he looked on 
the high, proud brow, mantled by the rich blood of 
indignant recollection. — Still she did recollect : and 
on the faith of that worse than equivocal conscious- 
ness, he at length spoke. 

** Do not suffer me to disturb you, madam : pray 
resume your seat ; I am unused to be treated as a 
stranger in this house. And from you,^ — the em- 
phasis brought the blood in deeper volumes to the 
cheek of Agnes, — ^** from you I should doubly depre- 
cate all ceremonious observances." 

** I owe you none, sir, ceremonious or otherwise," 
faltered Miss Davenel, making a violent effort to 
subdue at once the easy self-possession of Harcourt ; 
" I rose from my chair simply because I would not 
condescend to sit near one who, when he has 
chanced to occupy my thoughts, has ever done so 
as an object of disgust and avoidahce." 

** That is a feeling to which I am so perfectly un- 
accustomed from your sex, madam," said Frank, in 
an accent of pique, '^ that its very novelty will re- 

VoL. II.— N 
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commend it ; but, if my memory serve me, there 
should be another object, doubtless of disgust and 
avoidance as *well as myself, blended with your 
reminiscences of my unworthy person. Nay, n^ver 
blush, madam, — with so unexceptionable an intro- 
duction, you must have felt quite consoled by bis 
protection and support." 

Agnes preserved the silence of bitter emotion. 

" 1 have really some right to complain," jpursued 
Frank, who felt that he had to contend witn a very 
unequal adversary, as he stood with a half-mockitf 
smile, rocking to and fro the chair on the back S 
which he was leaning, until his companion should 
resume her seat. "I do not see why a fair lady 
should discard a true knight, to smile upon an ad- 
venturer — but all that is now gone by ; and i^, as I 
suspect atid hope, we are to meet frequently beneath 
this roof, I will promise to forget and forgive, like a 
well-disposed young gentleman, and we will shake 
hands and be friends." And as he terminated this 
harangue, Harcourt had the audacity to extend bis 
hand to the orphan. 

" Never, sir !" exclaimed Agnes, as she looked 
hep heart's scorn on the excited young man ; "never 
shall my hand be polluted by your touch. It may 
indeed be desirable for you to forget all that once 
passed between us — it is ever desirable to escape 
the consciousness of shame — ^but do not dream, sir, 
that / shall ever forget ; from your lips only have 
I been fated to hear the words of insult, and be 
assured that I shall remember them till my dying 
day." 

''As you please, madam," said Frank, as be 
thought how much more beautiful his incogoitt 
looked under the influence of indignation ; ** then 
we are to be foes, is it not so 7 to sleep in our ha^ 
ness Uke knights on a crusade, and be ever ready to 
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do battle ; we are likely, should my conjecture prove 
correct, to have a very stirring time of it. You are 
provided with a squire ; I have one to seek — but I 
do not despair ; the trottoir, you know, madam, is 
prolific in such personages. Have you ever related 
that one little passage in your history to our worthy 
hostess ? If not, it will make an excellent story for 
the evening hearth." 

Agnes involuntarily started : in an instant the 
thought how such a narrative, deepened and broad- 
ened by the lips of a man like the one before her, 
Would be received by her stern and cold-hearted 
protectress, flashed across her mind ; and she felt 
all the wretched dependence of her present position 
with tenfold bitterness. 

Frank instantly saw his advantage, and remorse- 
lessly pursued it : *' Do not let any consideration for 
me induce you to withhold the communication,. I 
entreat ; for our good friend Mrs. Wilkins will fully 
Comprehend the probability of a young man volun- 
teering to make the acquaintance of a prettv woman 
walking alone in the streets of London, — it will be 
an excellent excuse also for improving our acquaint- 
ance, as it will prove to her that we are not entirely 
strangers to each other — in short, it will do an in- 
finity of good. She will be delighted with the nai- 
vete of the incident, and love us both the better for 
our candour. Is it not an excellent idea V 

Agnes did not reply ; ^e could not. She stood 
silently before him, with the tear of insulted feeling, 
and the blush of ofiended modesty, struggling for 
mastery. The position of the intruder in the 
family of Mrs. Wilkins she could not define, but she 
fearfully felt that it must be that of one who knew 
well his own influence, or he had not dared to put 
on so bold a front, and to insult any individual be- 
neath her roof. 
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" You are silent, madam/' resumed Frank, after 
a short interval. " Will you intrust the tale to my 
telling ? I will do no dishonour to the adventure. 
I will dilate on the beauty of the fair pedestrian— 
on the enormity of the idle ^ young man about town* 
who ventured to address her in the words of com- 

Eliment — and on the prowess of the gallant young 
ero who threw down -his gauntlet in defiance; the 
tale shall not lose in the telling, or my name is not 
Frank Harcourt." 

^' If such be indeed the name which you have 
disgraced," said Agnes, *' I trust that it may never 
more oflfend my ear. If I shrank beneath the bold 
intrusive insult, which is my first memory of the 
individual who wears that name, I doubly scorn the 
mean, unmanly taunts with which I must now con- 
nect it. I leave you, sir ; I hope it may be to repent 
the wrong." 

As Agnes spoke, she moved proudly to the door; 
which Frank, foreseeing her purpose, and resolved 
to convince her of his perfect consciousness of the 
importance which she attached to her secret, sprang 
forward, and opened for her with a profound bow 
of overacted deference ; and without the interchao^ 
of another word between them, she gained the soli- 
tude of her chamber. 

Miss Davenel had scarcely left the room ere the 
wayward spirit of Harcourt led him to accuse him- 
self, not of a want of geiferosity, but of weakness, 
in his conduct during the late interview ; he blamed 
himself for a deficiency of tact, when a failure in 
temper only was the origin of his error ; as he 
looked on the orphan, the memory of his mortifica- 
^tion came bitterly across him, and he yielded to its 
influence. As soon as she had withdmwn, he re- 
membered his uncertainty with regard to her posi- 
tion in the house of Mrs. Wilkins ; and be remeob 
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bered also, that by his own rash conduct he was 
probably depriving himself of all future chance of 
winning the forgiveness and favour of the loveliest 

firl upon whom it had ever been his fortune to look, 
'rank had certainly never shown less self-posses- 
sion. It is a curious fact that wounded vanity is 
the most unmanageable of all feelings ; we may 
suppress contempt— ^we may conceal dislike — ^we 
may veil indifference — ^we may forgive injury— but 
touch our vanity, and we recoil from the pressure, 
as though it probed a wound — mortify it, and the 
sting festers for ever. Perhaps Harcourt was even 
unusually morbid on this point, as only in that one 
solitary instance had he smarted beneath the feel- 
ing ; certain it is, that the recollection over-mastered 
him ; but now he could almost have blushed when 
he remembered the wantonness of his insulting lan- 
guage to the pale and gentle girl who had just quitted 
him ; he felt, he even avowed to himself, that the 
attack had been unworthy alike of a man and of s; 
gentleman — and then — ^the policy of the proceeding 
was so undeniably, so palpably bad ! The second 
consideration was worse than the first : a few 
gentle words of apology, a flattering and fluttered 
affectation of self-abasement, a sigh or two, and a 
promise of amendment for the future, might set 
that to rights — might! must — for was she not a 
woman? "Yes, yes," murmured Frank, compla- 
cently :— 

" * She is a woman, therefore to be wooed ; 
She is a woman^ therefore to be won—* " 

But his uncompromising, his triumphant levity had 

erhaps led her at once from his presence to tnat of 
rs. Wilkins ; nay, even now while he was lying 
stretched along the sofa, speculatiDg <m tbQ probw 
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effects of bis late intemperate folly, those effects 
might be already in operation ! — ^the thought was 
not to be borne. In five minutes he had persuaded 
himself that it must be so, or why was not the widow 
even now beside him ? Her absence was unusual : 
she had hitherto always anticipated his arrival I 
"Better to know the worst at once," ejaculated 
Frank, as he sprang from the sofa, and pulled the 
bell with an energy which threatened to alarm the 
whole household. 

" The worst of what V asked a well-known voice 
close to him, and he turned to meet the extended 
hand of Mrs. Wilkins. A servant obeyed the noisv 
summons, and was dismissed, which gave Frank 
time to collect himself for a reply. 

" Nay, my dear Mrs. Wilkins," he said, in that 
tone of deprecating tenderness which he knew so 
well how to assume when it was likely to serve him 
with the sex: ''what think you, save thoughts of 
yourself, could so deeply move me ? I have had a 
dream — a vision of idle import, but it is over now : 
you are beside me — well, charming, with a bright 
smile and a kind tone ; and the clouds of fancy are 
dispersed by your presence as by a fairy wand. 
But you have played truant sadly to-day, I have 
been — let me see — yes, at least ten minutes in the 
house." 

" And alone ?" asked the lady, suddenly. 

" Not all the time ; — there was a — " Frank glanced 
at the darkening brow of the widow, and compre- 
hended his position in an instant ; " a young person 
in the room when I arrived ; hemming a shred of 
muslin, I believe ; but she disappeared, and left me 
to my reflections," 

"Very proper," said Mrs. Wilkins, "I am glad 
she knows so w^ll how to conduct hersel£ I am 
really sorry,, my dear Harcourt, to have to request 
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your forbearance for this additional eneumbrance ; 
but the girl is distantly related to me, and having 
been left destitute, I thought I could not in common 
decency let her starve ; and accordingly I have 
promised to take care of her." 

"Entirely destitute, did you say?" asked Har- 
court, with a peculiar feeling which he could not 
have explained even to himself. 

" Perfectly so : and under these circumstances, I 
thought if I could in any way make her useful in 
the house, she would be less expense here than else- 
where." 

" Admirably judged I" said Frank, with a sup- 
pressed smile, " and now perhaps you will permit me 
to suggest an arrangement; I think I understood 
you to say, my dear Mrs. Wilkins, that Miss Parsons 
wished to visit her family — ^poor thing ! — such a wish 
is very natural and praiseworthy ; and it appears to 
me that this would be an excellent opportunity of 
indulging her, while this — what is the young person's 
name ?" 

" Agnes Davenel," said the widow. 

" While this Miss Agnes Davenel supplies her 
place. Need I hint that curious eyes are by no 
means desirable to either of us in our present posi- 
tion, my dear Mrs. Wilkins?" and as he spoke, 
Frank raised the hand of the lady to his lips, and 
she mistook the smile of self-gratulation at his secret 
hopes for one of tenderness towards herself: " If 
this Miss Davenel must become your inmate, we 
can fairly dispense with Miss Parsons :■ — how say 
you, my dear madam, do you approve of my sug- 
gestion ?" 

**Can I do otherwise?" replied the widow: 
'' when I know that a delicate consideration for my. 
feelings has induced you to make it 1 It is an ex^ 
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cellent thought. Miss Parsons shall go — that is de« 
cidedy and Agnes Davenel shall suppty her place as 
far as she is capable of doing so : but I do not think 
she will ever be half so useful. She is willing to do 
an}^ thing, but a sharp word drowns her in tears, and 
the very name of her parents sends her to her cham- 
ber weeping like a school-girl. Absurd, to bring up 
a girl, who is absolutely .a beggar, with such silly 
ideas I She could not have finer feelings, nor more 
sentimental whims, if she had ten thousand a year. 
She must learn to get over all this ; but she was 
brought up by a silly old grandmother, as melan- 
choly and as proud as herself, and it will take time 
to cure her of all her fancies. I can only determine 
never to attend to any of her complaints, but to let 
her get on as well as she can : and having in that 
way done my duty by her, I must trust to chance 
for the rest." 

"A very wise resolution," said Frank, with affected 
sententiousness : " girls have so many whims that 
it is quite impossible to attend to them. For my 
own part, I shall never pay the least attention to the 
fancies of any poor relation ; and if you, my dear 
friend, consult your own happiness and peace of 
mind, you will never listen to any folly of a diseased 
and morbid imagination." 

Harcourt spoke earnestly, for he was in earnest— 
yet he was not rightly understood : nor did he in- 
tend to be so— his fancy was running riot : he had 
the hand of his betrothed bride in his, and he was 
dreaming wild and worthless dreams, and drawing 
from her confiding though foolish affection his most 
tangible hopes of their realization. 

'^ I have just left her in her room," pursued the 
unsuspecting widow : '' she is weeping, silently it is 
true, but as bitterly as though she had not a good 
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home — 1 cannot help thinking that there is a lover 
in the case." Frank started, and became all atten- 
tion — "A young man brought her here." 

" Some adventurer," saia Harcourt, with a bitter 
sneer. 

" Very possibly," was the reply. " But be he 
whom he may, I have forbidden him the house ; I 
detest every thing of the sort ; I will not lend my- 
self to the degradation of some pauper marriage, 
and be cheated out of my reason by tales of love, 
and affection, and so forth." 

Frank felt as though be could have choked. 

** But we have talked enough of this strange girl,** 
said Mrs. Wilkins, after a pause : *' I'm sure I wish 
she had died in her cradle with her foolish mother ; 
£ne ladies without sixpence are an intolerable nui- 
sance — but you will bear with her for my sake, my 
dear Harcourt, will you not ? J will take care that 
to you she shall conduct herself with the respect 
and deference which are your due, or she shall not 
long enjoy a home in my house." 

" Do not distress me by such an appeal, my best 
friend ; for your dear sake, Agnes Davenel shall be 
an object of my especial interest," said Frank, 
gently. "Fear not, we shall soon show her the 
rallacy of such idle tears : she is but a child, you 
know, and we must treat her as such. As you 
justly say, we have talked enough of this strange 

8'rl, — and now we will think only of ourselves, 
^hen, my adored friend, when am I to hope that 
this dear hand — " 

" There's a frightful smell of burning in the house, 
ma'am," said Miss Parsons, bursting into the room» 
and spoiling one of Frank's best attitudes : ^' but I've 
come to beg you will not be alarmed, as there's 
DOthing the matter — it's only — " 
<* Really, Miss Parsons, you are unbearable r* 
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almost screamed Mrs. Wilkins, as she snatched ber 
hand from the grasp of Harcourt ; " you have terri- 
fied me to death — I am absolutely sick — faint ;— 
send Willis with my sal-volatile — do not bring it 
yourself — do not let me see you again till I send for ! 
you. And now, my dear Frank/' she asked, in a 
gentler tone, as the door closed behind the fright- 
ened companion, — " what is it that you were going J 
to ask?" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

AoNEs Davenel did indeed, as Mrs. Wilkins had 
informed Harcourt, weep silent and heart-wrung 
tears when she reached her own chamber. She 
looked around her : every thing was strange ; there 
was no resting-place for affection. She thought of 
the past ; on one sunny spot only could her memory 
rest ; all, save that one, was a dreary blank ; she 
reflected on the present, and she shrank sbudder- 
ingly from the reality which it presented : a roof 
grudgingly and murmuringly granted, which could 
never be a home ; a protectress cold and repelling, 
who could never be a friend ; the only one who 
loved her, forbidden to sooth her sorrows ; the only 
one she feared, lording it in her very presence, and, 
as it were, daring her to resent the insult At 
length a smile wreathed her young lip : her thoughts 
had wandered into the future — far, far away from« 
the misery of the past, and the bitterness of the 
present ; they were with Eustace in an humble, but 
a happy home : she fancied the long bright momingi 
spent in quiet and contented usefulness ; the calm 
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twilight, the hour of social converse, passed in words 
of tenderness and affection ; and dearer still, the 
well-ordered and cheerful hearth, gay with its 
dancing light and its million associations ; how 
beautiful, how bland was the anticipation of such a 
home I But the sand-pile of imagination soon 
crumbled away; and again she was seated in her 
solitary chamber in the house of her cold relative, 
beneath the same roof with the man whom she 
dreaded. Again the large, sad tears fell heavily on 
her cheek ; and had it not been that Eustace felt a 
pride in her beauty, she could have prayed, in the 
bitterness of her spirit, that it might pass away from 
her, even now, in her bright youth. 

"And how shall I write to him?" she mused: 
" what can I say to shed over his heart that peace 
which is now a stranger to my own ? I dare not 
tell hiqi that the bold bad man whom he, even 
gentle and lovins as he is, hates so bitterly, I dare 
not tell him that he is Aere — ^that we have met ; that 
again he has uttered words of insolence and scorn 
to me, a betrothed wife ; that he may be, for aught 
I know, an inmate of the house — now, indeed," she 
continued, passionately wringing her hands, " do I 
feel my utter helplessness, my miserable depend- 
ence I" 

Agnes sat for awhile in an agony of grief, but 
after a time she rose ; resolutely wiped away the 
fast-coming tears, and knelt down in silent prayer. 
Long she continued pouring out her wounded spirit 
before the Being who hath power to heal the break- 
ing heart, and to raise up the drooping head. It 
«was a beautiful sight to see that young and gentle 
girl seeking peace where alone it is to be found ; 
thus casting her cares at the footstool of her Grod, 
and forgetting the creature in the Creator. When 
her prayer was ended, she looked up, and she was 
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no lonser in tears ; and ere long she sat down to 
write me promised letter to Eustace. 

"Did I tell you that I am happy?" thus she 
wrote ; " it were to wrong alike your aflfection and 
my own ; happiness and Eustace are now so blended 
in my heart that they must exist together. I am 
contented, if that be indeed content which, amid a 
stagnation of the spirit, teaches us to look calmly 
on our actual position; I am grateful, for have 1 
not great cause to be so? The thought of you, 
Eustace, the memory of your generous affection, 
would alone ensure my gratitude ; but I have still 
greater cause for thankfulness. I look around me 
on the houseless mendicants who wander beneath 
my window, and I remember that, like them, I 
might not have had a resting-place, but for His 
mercy who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ; 
and though I may sometimes weep in my solitude, 
still I am grateful. Eustace ! have you forgotten 
how often we looked together on the glorious sky of 
evening ? how we watched the deepening shadows 
of night stealing, like a sable veil, over the face of 
nature ? how we loved the soft, sweet, silver moon 
when she rose like some peaceful spirit, calmly and 
silently to her cloudless throne ? and how we fan- 
cied a thousand bright fables as we gazed upon the 
glittering stars? I love that hour still, Eustace, be- 
yond all others ; for then my heart is full of you and 
of your affection ; and when I sink to sleep, you are 
in my dreams : I look upon you, I listen to you, 
your low voice is in my ear, and in the depths of 
my spirit, and I am happy then ! And what though* 
I awaken to feel that all is but a dream, will not the 
time come when I shall no longer fear to awake ? 
when my night-visions will but reflect the blessed- 
ness of the day which has preceded them ? It will 
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— it must We are forbidden to look upon each 
other. Merciful was the boon of thought ! that at 
least is free ; and shall we not see each other men- 
tally throughout every hour of the long weary day ? 
Yes, Eustace ; of this happiness, at least, they can- 
not deprive your — Agnes." 

When she had closed her letter, the orphan sat 
for a time with her cheek resting on her hand ; had 
she dared to pour out the tenderness of her whol0 
heart, what gentle things might she not have said to 
Eustace ; had she dwelt upon her affection, had she 
told him all her love, how differently would that 
letter have been worded ; but Agnes felt that, even 
dear as he was, she could not do this ! It was the 
first time that shei had ventured to trust the expres- 
sion of her attachment to aught beyond a whisper ; 
and now her woman- cheek crimsoned, and her 
woman-heart beat quicker as she looked upon thQ 

Eper whereon she had inscribed her first acknow- 
Igment of passion. 

She was still in the same attitude, when a gentle 
knock at the door of her apartment startled her 
from her revery. With a heightened Qolour, and a 
trembling hand, she secured the letter, which viras 
lying before her, and then bade her visiter enter ; 
the door opened, and the meaningless countenance 
of Miss Parsons presented itself. 

^ Pray come in," said Agnes, as she rose from her 

seat, and placed a chair for her unexpected guest { 

** you are very kind thus to visit me in my own 

apartment, more particularly as I am but sad society 

, , at present." 

Poor Miss Parsons had not been told that she was 
very kind for the last seventeen years, and as she 
seated herself, she looked up with quiet surprise at 
the fiur girl who had just uttered the assurance. ** I 

Vol. II.— O 
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thought you were not well, and might require some- 
thing," she said, calmly ; ** you looked but poorly 
when you came down this morning ; and as you do 
not yet know the ways of the house, I just came to 
tell you that you must ask for what you want, with- 
out waiting for Mrs. Wilkins to offer it to you ; she 
never orders any thing except for herself and Mr. 
Harcourt" 

Agnes had never felt the want of sympathy and 
kindness more than she did at this moment, and die 
looked her gratitude for the kindly forethought of the 
simple-minded companion ; but when she mentiooed 
the name bf the young barrister, the orphan started, 
and listened anxiously. Miss Parsons however con- 
tinued silent, having said all which she came to flay, 
and being accustomed to confine her conversatioiiel 
efforts within the narrow limits of simple expe- 
diency. In fact, had Miss Parsons been by nature 
a model of garrulity when she entered the estab- 
lishment of Mrs. Wilkins, she could not have con- 
tinued such after the first six weeks. The widow's 
dialogues with her dependant consisted of assertioa 
and dictation on the one side, and monosyllabic 
assent on the other. Of course, the associates of 
Mrs. Wilkins were cautious not to honour by any 
portion of their notice a person on whom she herself 
oestowed so little bf her own ; and thus Miss Par- 
sons had degenerated by degrees into a species of 
human dormouse, sleeping away one-half of her 
time, and eating and drinking during the remaiad^. 

A few seconds elapsed ere Agnes could commaod 
lufllicient courage to ask, in a low voice — ** Pray» 
madam, who is Mr. Harcourt 7" 

Miss Parsons edged her chair still closer to that of 
ler companion ; gave a sort of convulsive clutch at 
ler welUwom wig, which destroyed the propriety 
^f its po6itk>n ; and after taking a long look romxl 
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the apartm^ity as though she feared that eyeiy 
piece of furniture which it contained- possessed- an 
ear to hear, and a tongue to report her communica- 
tion, whispered out, *' I really don't know, Miss 
Davenel ; I wish I did." 

Agnes could have smiled at all the preliminarj 
caution of the old lady when she considered in what 
it had terminated, had she not shuddered to reflect 
OD the state of moral apd miserable abasement 
which it betrayed; she sighed deeply, and eoii^ 
tinned silent. 

After the pause of a few moments. Miss Parsons 
b^an to fidget on her chair ; there was something 
in the fair young creature beside her which won 
even upon her bhmted and deadened feelings. 
Just at this time also her mind was unusually bur- 
thened by anxiety and doubt. She longed to com* 
municate to some one her fears and her suspicions : 
hitherto she had not met with any person who 
would listen to her, or in whom she dared crafide ; 
but Agnes looked so gentle, and smiled so sweetly, 
that she felt sure that even if she could not assist, 
•he would not betray her. 

Strange power of purity I Agnes sat patiently 
and kindly waiting until Miss Parsons should either 
speak again or take her leave, wholly unsuspicious 
of the feelings of trust and confidence which were 
gradually deepening in the bosom of that single- 
hearted woman towards herself; at length, timidly, 
the gave utterance to her anxiety. 

** Who is he indeed. Miss Davenel t I do not 
know — ^Mrs.Wilkins does not know — no one knows : 
who he wishes to be, and who he will be before 
long is another thing, and one that everybody 
knows." Miss Parsons drew a long breath, and 
turned a frightened glance on Agnes, as though she 
almost repeated her want of caution. 
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" Who he will be ?** echoed Agnes, involantarily. 

" Yes, yes ; who he will too surely be, soon," pur- 
sued the poor old lady, reassured by the sound 
of her companion's low, sweet voice. " I have 
watched, and I have seen. Miss Davenel ; 1 have 
listened, and I have heard — I see you blame me,'* 
she continued, as she remarked the blush which 
mantled the brow of the orphan, and her instinctive 
recoil : " I knew that it was wrong ; but remember 
that I looked and listened for my bread ; that I 
watched to learn if I were to be a beggar ; it is hard 
to be cast on the world in our old age, Miss Dave- 
juel, when health and strength are wasted — it is hard, 
very hard 1" Miss Parsons paused, trembling at 
her own unusual vehemence; but the orphan, re* 
buked by her words and tone, hung her bead meekly, 
as though in sorrow that she had thrust the barbed 
arrow yet deeper into tho wound. 

** When 1 was young," pursued Miss Parsons, ** I 
felt as though I could have struggled against a world 
of suffering ; I don't know how it is, but now I have 
only strength of purpose left to bend my neck to the 
yoke. Even if I had the means of subsistence, how 
could I exist ? 1 have no will ; I am too old to 
strive for one — ^I have no hope ; I have outlived all 
that — ^what is to become of m!e V' 

Tears were in the eyes of Agnes. "I do not un- 
derstand you," she said, gently ; " surely you have 
IK) intention of quitting your present home ?" 

** It will be no home for me," replied Miss Par- 
sons, sadly, as she shook her head in all the hopeless- 
ness of con\iction ; " it will be no home for me when 
Mrs. Wilkins becomes the wife of Mr. Harcourt" 

" The wife of Mr. Harcourt I" exclaimed Agnes^ 
in undisguised astonishment : *' impossible ! really, 
my dear madam, you are terrifying yburself with 
shadowy fancies," 
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^ Is it a flhadowy^bncy to see faim kus ber:hand» 
and to hear him talk to her of love and manriage» 
and> a future life of devotion to her alone? Is it 
fancy virhen I am sent from the room, sometimes 
from the house, lest I diould break in. upon their 
privacy?** 

The indignant blood mounted^ to the brow of 
Agnes ; ^ Aiean,. pitiful wretch I" she exclaimed ; 
** worse than even I had thought him !" 

Miss Parsons was too much absorbed in her own 
griefs to remark the unguarded apostrophe of her 
companioh; and after a moment's hesitation, she 
resumed: ''Take care of yourself. Miss Davenel; 
you are young and beautiful ; and although Mr. Har- 
court may persuade a woman of twice his yeara, 
with his smooth tongue and his ready smile, to be- 
lieve that he k>ves her« he cannot: hoodwink others. 
I have no faith in his flippant professions, in hit vo- 
luble assertions ; and you have no smooth path be* 
fore you, my dear young lady." 

Agnes replied by a sigh so deep that it startled 
her companion. 

** Nay; nay, do not take my words so much to 
heart," quickly remonstrated the good-natured Miss 
Parsons, who had neither tact nor talent ever to look 
beyond the surface; '* I would only warn you : he 
may not be so very bad, after all ; but it's a sore 
temptation for a light-headed young man like Mr. 
Harcourt 4 he must make comparisons in his own 
mind— -he must see the difference between your 
beauty and Mrs. Wilkins's wrinkles. You have but 
one course to pursue." 

" Oh I point it out, I implore of you P' exclaimed 
Agnes ; *^ be the path ever so thorny, fear me not, I 
will tread it unshrinkingly.*' 

Miss Parsons mused for a moment, as she con- 
templated an energy which she could not eompre- 

02 
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bend ; but she was so unaccustomed to have her 
opinion listened to, far less sought for, that she 
yielded to her innocently-gratified vanity, and eoo« 
tinned, with a smile of as much sagacity as she could 
call up, ^ Simply then, my dear Miss Davenel, I 
should counsel you never to be alone with Mr. Har« 
court when you can avoid it." 

^I will shrink from him as I would from the breath 
of the plague-wind," interposed Agnes. 
- •* Never appear pleased with his attention ; Mra. 
Wilkins has the eye of an eagle ; and always, my 
dear young lady, in pity to her vanity, sit with your 
back to the light." 

Agnes, had her heart been light as it once wasy 
.could have smiled at this simple and guileless code 
of feminine tactics, delivered in a tone as oracular as 
that of the Delphic priestess ; but she only sighed 
to find how little the welUmeant but shallow counsel 
o£ her new friend could avail her. 

As Miss Parsons rose to depart, a sudden sense 
of the extent to which she stood committed by all 
the information and inferences which she had vol- 
unteered to a comparative stranger, should that 
stranger betray her, appeared to fasten on her mind ; 
and she paused for an instant, overwhelmed by the 
conviction : her breath came quick, and her liptvem- 
bled with emotion ; but when at length she again 
raised her eyes to the face of Agnes, she became 
reassured ; and as she seized the hand which was 
extended to her, she murmured, '^ No, no ; I do 
not fear you- — ^you will not betray me to my ruin 
— you are too good, too gentle to beggar my gray 
hair3," 

*' 1 would die first P' said Agnes, ardently ; and 
the single-minded Miss Parsons felt, as she listened^ 
that she was safe^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Never was a less happy-looking nor less social 
party collected in the library of the Earl of Somer- 
ville than the one to which we are about to introduce 
our readers. The apartment was the very imbody- 
ment of comfort ; the heavv crimson curtains were 
closely drawn ^ the fire blazed cheerfully in the 
polished grate ; and the huge log which surmounted 
It threw out at intervals a shower of golden sparks, 
as the encroaching flames made fiercer and bolder 
inroads towards its centre. The walls were lined 
with books in costly bindings, each in its place, as 
though ranged there less for use than ornament ; 
the rich Turkey carpet buried the feet like many- 
coloured niioss, and the writing-apparatus which 
glittered gayly among uncut pamphlets, unopened 
fetters, and unfolded neVspapers, was massive and 
magnificent. On one side of the fire sat Lady 
Clara Nichols, with the countess her aunt for her 
vis-a-vis ; stretched along a sofa lay Lord Ashbum- 
ham, sharing his resting-place with a favourite 
pointer ; while the earl himself was pacing slowly 
and silently to and fro the apartment. 

"It can signify little at all events," said Lady 
Clara, somewhat sullenly, resuming a conversation 
which had evidently been of no pleasurable de- 
scription : " we have all looked forward to the event 
as a very probable one from the first ; and it can 
signify little whether it occurs now or a few months^ 
hence." 

" You are in error, Lady Clara Nichols," said the 
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earl, sententiously, as he paused in his progress 
across the floor ; ** it will signify very considerably: 
time might have stayed the tongues of the world- 
time might have silenced the gossiping of your own 
clique — time might have enabled me to pay off 
Ashburnham's debts — ** 

''And enabled Ashbumham to contract new 
ones," observed Lady Clara» still more sullenly. 

'' Don't make me a party in the business, I beg,'' 
said the young manias be pinched the ear of Rover 
until he howled ; ** I hate all these afiairs, as I do 
bad claret, or a long bill/' 

'' It has been a foolish business cJtogether — that 
IS my private opinion," observed the countess ; ^ and 
the sooner Clara frees, herself of the connexion the 
better, / think." 

" Vastly well I and very heroic,** resumed the 
earl, contemptuously ; '' but probably you are not 
aware, madam, that your niece is very likely to firee 
herself of the money as well as of the man ; that 
if she really determine on this mad exploit, she will 
shake off the gold dust as well as the city dust from 
her feet. Ha I you look amazed ; but Mr. Nichols 
was not the tool which in your wisdom you imagined 
him to be, or you were not sufficiently crafty in 
your trade to understand how to make him avcdt 
able — I have guessed from the commencement how 
the affair was likely to terminate ; I told you on a 
former, a very remote occasion, that you were bad 
tacticians." 

'' I remember it, my lord,'* said the countess, some- 
what ruffled ; '' but I consider both your daughter 
and myself to be undeserving of the taunt — ^no aoot 
ever struggled more arduously for the establishment 
of a niece than I did for that of Lady Clara; 
nor do I think that any unmarried female of 
family and title ever exerted herself more strenu- 
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ously to second the views of her relatives than she 
has done." 

" Did I not sacrilSce myself for my family ?" de- 
manded Lady Clara, in the tone of a martyr. 

** Your family are deeply indebted to you," said 
the earl, with a bend of affected deference ; " may 
I ask how they have benefited by your self-immo- 
lation ? My landed property is heavily mortgaged 
— Ashburnham's credit will not hold out six months 
longer — I have not a stick of timber worth cutting 
on any of my estates — and I positively cannot stand 
another season in town. You are the wife of a man 
worth forty thousand a year — a man who might 
have been managed, had you known how to play 
your cards. The little benefit which your family, 
for whom you so generously sacrificed yourself, 
have derived from this ill-omened marriage, has 
been of their own procuring. If / found Mr. 
Nichols manageable, you surely ought to have done 
so." 

" I shall be satisfied with the house in town, and 
three thousand a year,'* said Lady Clara, quietly: 
** he may do as he pleases with the remainder — build 
hospitals or alms-houses, if such be his fancy, and 
luxuriate in the view of his patrician name, graven 
on the centre-stone above the door of entrance. I 
shall not interfere with any of his pursuits, and I 
only require the same forbearance on his part with 
regard to mine." 

The earl laughed ; it was a bitter, mocking laugh, 
that thrilled to the heart of Lady Clara. '^ I should 
think you will find some difliculty in convincing 
Mr. Nichols of the expediency of such an arrange- 
ment." 

^ In that case," said the little countess, fidgeting 
on her seat, and glancing compassionately at her 
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niece, — ** in that case, my lord, Clara might as weB 
have married for love." 

''And did she not?** asked Lord Somerville, 
ironically : " I am swe, from part of a conversatioa 
which I accidentally overheard between Mr. Nicboli 
and herself previous to their marriage^ I thought 
that there could not be a doubt of her having d^ 
so." 

" This is really worse than idle T interposed Lady 
Clara, indignantly ; " unworthy of you, ray lord, and 
insulting to me. If I am to be thus requited for my 
obedience, I mi^ht ap well have gratified my own 
fancy, and married Mr. Harcourt, whom I gave up 
to oblige you." 

^ It would have been better if you had, perhaps,'' 
said the earl, dryly, as he looked steadily, towardi 
her. 

Lady Clara coloured over brow and bosom ; and 
she leaned forward in her chair, as if. preparing to 
reply, but she nevertheless continued silent. 

" We will change the subject for one which may 
prove more agreeable," resumed the earl, still more 
coldly: " we nave, in starting the present topic, ce^ 
tainly plunged our hands among the nettles." 

Still there was silence. 

" So many persons think Clara to blame not to 
separate from her husband at once," said the ooun* 
tess, with ready tact : "I do believe that fifty firieadi 
have begged me to remonstrate with her on the 
subject." 

" You are fortunate in being able to boast of fifty 
friends, Lady Blacksley," replied the earl, "eveo 
though they may be very misjudging ones ; but I 
doubt extremely if any of them would be kiod 
enough to remove the obloquy of such a step from 
the shoulders of your niece to their ownj^ even tbou^ 
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it' may have been of their own counselling. The 
nmple question now is, whether Lady Clara ^Tichob, 
to gratify a feeling of childish wilfulness, really in* 
tends to suffer her husband to leave town with such 
a resolution as the one which he has expressed ?" 

** Most undoubtedly I dd,** wtis the reply. •* I can 
see no possible advantage to myself in counte- 
nancing such a spirit of obstinate domination on the 
pert of a man who is totally indifferent to me : — the 
whole affair may be summed up in a few words, — 
if he wUl go, he must go — ^if I will nof go, I shall not 
go — we are both free agents." 

^ Then the business is settled,'' remarked the 
countess, quietly. 

** I am glad of it," yawned Lord Ashbumham : 
^these family discussions always disturb my di- 

rion : if a man really wishes to enjoy existence, 
should always allow himself to stagnate after 
dinner." 

"I am afraid, Frederick," said the earl, "that you 
will stagnate altogether, if you do not look about 
you. I wish you could win some heiress, whose 
money might free you from your embarrassments.'* 

**What ! with Clara's marriage before my eyes 
as a warning, my lord? No, no; 'forewarned, 
forearmed,' says the proverb; it must be* all love 
now; rosy-lipped, laughing love, to ensnare me 
after my experience of wedded life in my own 
fiunily." 

'' Ashbumham is right," said the countess, in a tone 
of sentiment : <' affection is, after all, the best foun- 
dation for happiness." 

**We always value that which we have niever 
known," followed up the earl, in an accent of biting 
sarcasm: ''we make sunny valleys and diamond 
mines in every mental Utopia. But if indeed this 
foolish resolve of Clara's be irrevocable, we must 
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begin to look on it calmly and dispassionately, — ^in 
short, we must make the best of it — but my decided 
advice is, that she leave town with her husband, and 
at least endeavour to keep up appearances for a few 
months longer. She does not see enough of Nichols 
to render the infliction very unbearable." 

" My mind is made up/' said the lady, calmly. 

"Very well — then it only remains for him to 
make up his : it may be as uncompromising as your 
own." 

" He cannot hesitate to allow Lady Clara three 
thousand a year out of forty," said the countess ; " if 
he should, he will degenerate into a Jew. Remem- 
ber, he has enjoyed the eclat of his marriage.'' 

The earl laughed again : it was a very disagree- 
able species of laughter; it said all those bitter 
things which his high-breeding would not allow him 
to express by words. There was a sort of free- 
masonry in it ; you . felt at once what his opinion 
was as to the sagacity and point of that by which it 
bad been elicited. 

" I really see nothing so very ridiculous in my 
remark, my lord," said the countess, pettishly : " Mr. 
Nichols married from a feeling of idle ambition, and 
he has gratified the fancy." 

" What a development of matrimonial motives I" 
said the earl, with a smile : " however, we will let it 
pass. Nichols will be here shortly, and we must do 
the best we can with him. Ashburnham, you may 
as well not be present ; he may rake up a few dis- 
agreeable reminiscences of past accommodation, if 
you remain here to remind him of them." 

" Wei!, then," said the young lord, as he gathered 
himself up, and rose from the sofa, " I will to my 
club. Adieu, Clary; a free-will and a good income 
to you, carissima mia !" and with these words be 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

^ You understand me, Miss Davenel," said MrSk 
Wilkins, coldly, as she sat opposite to the orphan, 
and fixed her eyes almost sternly upon her excited 
countenance : *' I must have no coquettish whims, 
no flirting fancies to attract the attention of Mr. 
Harcourt. There are reasons which render all 
such attentions on his part to you, or to any other 
young person, highly indecorous." 

** There are, indeed, madam," replied Agnes, with 
a deep siglv Mrs. Wilkins looked at her in astonish- 
ment : could she be conscious of the precise nature 
of those reasons ? it almost appeared as though she 
was ; and the good lady jfidgeted on her chair, and 
felt vastly uncomfortable that her secret was be- 
trayed, and extremely curious as to how it had been 
so ; but Agnes made no further remark, and there 
was a calm collected ness about her that arrested 
the questioning which rose to the lips of Mrs. 
Wilkins. 

"Mr. Harcourt is a frequent visiter here," she 
pursued, after a, short pause; "he is a person for 
whom 1 have a high regard ; but as he comes into 
this house in the character of my friend, it will be 
as well for you to see as little of him as may be con- 
sistent with good-breeding. He is a young man of 
high connexions, and moves in the first circles ; he 
may be pardoned, therefore, if he is somewhat 
fastidious on the subject of his associates ; you are 
aware, Miss Davenel, that as a dependant of mine, 
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a poor relation, in short, you can never hope 
for the friendship of Mr. Harcour^, though you may 
contribute to his amusement; — if you have any 
pride, therefore, you will avoid this.'* 

^ As I would a pestilence, madam,*' said Agnes, 
in a tone of haughty disdain, which betrayed not the 
bitter sense of her humiliating position, so ruthlessly 
forced upon her by the words of her companion; 
** if Mr. Harcourt indeed seek to pass an idle hour 
with any individual under this roof, that individual 
shall not be Agnes Davenel. Amid all my poverty, 
madam, amid all my affliction, I have never yet bent 
my spirit so far earthward as to suffer myself to 
beconne the plaything of a libertine — '* 

" Of a what ?" exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins, with dis- 
tended eyeballs ; " a libertine, did you say. Miss 
Davenel ? Have a care, young lady, I am not easily 
roused to anger ; but I warn you that another dis- 
respectful word on the subject of my exemplary 
friend Mr. Harcourt, and you will cease to be shel- 
tered by my roof !" 

" And must not that man be a libertine, madam," 
asked the .orphan, proudly, as she swept back the 
dark hair from her brow, and looked calmly at her 
excited companion: "a hollow-hearted libertitie, 
against whom you, in your prudence, consider it 
necessary to warn one so helpless, so unprotected 
as myself; and that, too, under your own roof? 
Surely, madam, I may be pardoned the use of such 
a term, even though I apply it to one whom you 
honour by the name of friend." 

" I never allow any one in my house to hold such 

Suments, or to deliver such opinions, Miss Dave- 
; one mistress is enough in a family, and you 
^IQ not likely to control me, as you probably did 
ll^ callous and crazy old woman who died and left 
fMH 9i beggar. You come of a bad stock, young 
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lady ; of a rebellious generation : remember your 
father and mother, they talked as you do ; yes, yes, 
they had their inclinations, and their resolutions, and 
they made something of them : your mother — ^keep 
your seat ; we had better understand each other at 
once, and 1 am not accustomed to see people leave 
the room while I am speaking ; your mother was a 
proud beauty without sixpence ; and as you have 
doubtless been told that you have a pretty face, you 
are anxious to tread in her steps ; you had better 
look to your footing, for I believe she found it but 
a slippery path at last. Your father was a * gentle- 
man, and a man of honour ;' I believe those were 
the words used in the letter of Mrs. Sydenhani, 
when she wrote to ask of me that mercy for you 
which she denied to her own child ; and I am bound 
to believe that he was, for he was a connexion of 
my own ; but your penniless beauty will do very 
little for you ; and you have no pretension to fasten 
such names upon my friends. While we are on the 
subject I talk to you seriously, and remember that 
it is for the last time." 

Mrs. Wilkins niight now have talked for ever ; 
for the spirit of the orphan was crushed, — she had 
been taunted with her poverty — ^that she could have 
borne, for the sarcasm extended not beyond herself; 
but she had heard the memory of her last relative 
branded with indignity — for the first time she had 
listened to words of contempt and bitterness reflect* 
ing on her parents: those beloved and lamented 
parents, whose memory was to her as a holy thing 
never to be rudely touched ! She would have 
flown from the withering sound, but she had been 
compelled to sit and listen — and now she cared not 
what more might follow — she could bear all. 
K '^ I insist^ Miss Davenel," thus was the theme pur» 
sued, *' that you treat Mr. Harbourt on all occasions 
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wih attcDtion and respect. I do not mean giggfing 
attentions, for which he would despise you ; but 
that quiet compliance with .all his wishes, that ready 
obedience to all his commands, which you would 
yfeld to mine : but do not let me discover that you 
go beyond this ; you arc fairly warned, and 1 never 
speak twice to caution." 

•* Surely my heart must break !" murmured Agnes 
to herself, as she entered her small and solitary 
chamber, and flung herself on her knees. " Surely, 
surely this cannot last ! oh ! Eustace, could yea 
have heard her ; could you see me now I But yea 
ai« spared at least this pang ; you have not seen 
TOur Agnes humbled ^to the dust, and trampled oa 
by the insolence of wealth !" 

Now, at this bitter moment, Agnes remembered 
that fine passage of mythology which describes the 
two brothers Cleobis and Biton, waiting at the por- 
tal of the temple of Juno, after having dutifully 
drawn the chariot of their mother to that sacred 
qpot, while that grateful and happy mother besought 
of the goddess that she would reward them for their 
filial love with the best gift which mortals could re- 
ceive. Agnes remembered then, in her affliction, 
that the prayer was granted, and that a deep sleep 
fell upon the brothers from which they awoke no 
iDore I What would not Agnes have given to 
bend down her young head, and lay it at rest for 
tver! 

It is well for us, weak, short-sighted mortals as 
yft are, that our hasty and ill-digested prayers are 
not granted on the instant ; that the petitions of our 
l^hness are not registered ; for we are too prone 
U^ overlook the misery which we should infliet on 
^g^n by the operation of those vain desires ; and 
^g^lget the anguish which we should bequeath to 
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those who cherish us, by our own dastardly escape 
from suffering. 

What is that cowardly wish to die when we are 
bowed by sorrow, or tortured by accumulated mis- 
eries, but mental suicide ? and what is suicide, that 
last, worst, deadUest of transgressions, that crown* 
mg sin of mortality, but moral cowardice? No 
man who moves upon tlie surface of this glorious 
earth, no being upon whom the Creator has im* 
pressed his divine image, can be so utter an outcast 
from his kind as to be quite alone ; the world may 
have gone hardly with him — friends may have fallen 
from him— associates may have deceived him— he 
nay have been cheated of his birthright — have been 
trampled under the chariot-wheels of the great — » 
haye wandered in rags, and sunk to the earth with 
the heart-sickness of hunger, or the maddening pang 
of thirst, while others have rioted on his inherit- 
ance ; and yet even thus — beggared, debased, and 
hopeless — even thus he would be less than human, 
did not one fond heart cling to him alike through 
all — some one fond friend, or fonder wife, or tender 
child, or aged and palsied parent — ^some one strong 
link to bind him to his kind, and to turn him to his 
(foD I And while that one remains, what is the sui- 
cide? He escapes himself, but he augments the 
misery of another a hundred-fold — he flies from the 
fell tiger Despair, but he casts into the jungle the 
last, best friend which misery had left to him, to 
appease the craving of the monster ! 

If sorrow come to the strong man in the citadel 
of his home ; 'if the arms of his wife^and the smiles 
of his children cannot beat back tne enemy ; if his 
household gods are overthrown around him ; should 
he not possess moral courage to collect the frag- 
ments, and to endeavour to reuse for these a lowlier 
altar and a more humble abiding-place ; but casting 
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from him at once all energy and religion, bide bis 
head in his mantle, and rush unbidden into the pre8« 
ence of his Maker with his own blood upon his 
hands-— what is the suicide ? Ask his bereaved and 
horror-stricken wife — ask his helpless and dishon- 
oured children — and then look into your own heart, 

and be answered I 

Agnes rose from her knees in a chastened spirit t 
the name of Eustace had mingled with her prayer; 
and that name was ever to her as a chastening speU. 
She felt that she had yet much suffering in store, 
but hope was at her heart ; she prayed fot patience, 
meekly and humbly prayed ; and peace fell upon 
her sinking soul, as the manna was showered upon 
those who were fainting in the wilderness. The 
same holy Hand bestowed both the one and tbo 
Cither I 



CHAPTER XXI. 

" No ; not a step farther, Mr. Harcourt,*^ saicf 
Lady Clara, with anected alarm ; '^ not a step far« 
ther, though you were as bright as Apollo, and a» 
learned as Eratosthenes." 

Frank paused with the bo^-door in his hand. 

" Fly," continued the lady, with the same prettv 
frown, ^* to the Antipodes — anywhere — as though 
you were mounted on the arrow of Abaris." 

*' Your ladyship is mystical and mythological to* 
night," smiled Harcourt, as he advanced and took a 
seat beside her ; " nevertheless, I came here to chat 
with you, to listen to Pasta, and to look at Taglioniy 
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and I cannot afford to be disappointed — and now, 
tell me, why am I under ban ?" 

" Pshaw ! nonsense P' said Lady Blacksley, as 
she took his extended band ; **' only another whim 
of the earl's. — Nichols is jealous, it seems." 

"A modern Othello T smiled Frank, with a civil 
sneer : " why will the Moor marry a Desdemona, 
and then doubt his own worthiness ? — ^it is some- 
what early to play the husband.*' 

" Fy, fy ; high treason against my wedded lord,'* 
interposed Lady Clara; "but seriously, Mr. Frank 
Harcourt is the last person whom I wished to see 
enter my box to-night." 

** Flattering !" ejaculated the young barrister, as 
he made the tour of the circle with bis lorgnette ; 
** and wherefore ?" 

" Because you are to monsieur the very model of 
le garden volage — because, in short — there, be sat- 
isfied : I cannot explain why." 

" The inference is palpable," replied the unblush- 
ing Frank : " Mr. Nichols, then, worthy man ! is 
jealous of me ! — I am certainly more obliged by his 
good opinion than by that of your ladyship." 

" You are ungenerous, Harcourt," said the lady, 
coldly ; " I have but the consciousness of my own 
propriety of conduct to console me under the de- 
gradation of Mr. Nichols's low-bred suspicions." 

Fraiik pressed to his lips the fan with which he 
was ostensibly occupied, to conceal the smile which 
had instinctively wreathed them. 

" Why is the dragon not here in person to guard 
the golden fruit of bis Hesperides 1" 

^^He is engaged with the earl," said Lady Blacks-^ 
ley. 

" It is the curse of wealth to * separate too oil 
most loving hearts,' " laughed Frank. 
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The countess smiled, and Lady Clani tossed her 
little head in scorn. 

" 1 beard to-day at my club,'' said Harcourt, in a 
low voice, *^ that Nichols was about to leave town 
— and to leave it en garcon— am I to hope that it 
is so?" 

** I know not why yoa should put the question in 
so extraordinaiy a shape," was the cold reply; 
** nevertheless it does sot alter the fact. Mr. 
Nichols talks of gomg into Shropshire — I have no 
desire to be expatriated, and shall consequently re- 
main in town." 

" Wisely resolved !" exclaimed Frank, as he threw 
himsielf into a more, becoming attitude ; *' s'enterrer 
vif is by no means desirable." 

** Apropos," said Lady Clara, anxious to turn the 
conversation from her own position ; *' how speeds 
your wooing?" 

The blood rushed to the brow of Frank ; he 
laughed uneasily, and was not exactly prepared with 
a reply. Lady Clara pursued her advantage : — 
** Why, one would imagine, by the flushed face and 
unusual silence of Mr. Harcourt, that the fair lady 
had been cruel I ' Can such things be V Fancy 
this box a confessional, and make a ^ clean breast' of 
all your miseries, that we may know how to com- 
mence the duty of consolation." 

** My misery," said Frank, " has a very opposite 
source — my Dulcinea, I fear, does not * love wisely, 
but too weir — and I equally fear that I am an in- 
grate." 

" Coxcomb r' laughed Lady Clara. Harcourt 
shrugged his shoulders, and looked ludicrously mis- 
erable. 

The box-door opened, and the earl and his son- 
in-law entered ; Mr. Nichols glanced from Har- 
court to Lord Somerville, and from his lordship to 
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L#ady Clara, whose very lips became pale as she 
discovered the identity of her visiters. 

" Has your ladyship any commands into Shrop- 
shire V* asked the husband, composedly, as he stood 
beside her leaning upon the back of the chair from 
which Frank had risen on his entrance : " I leave 
town to-morrow morning." 

" So soon !" said Lady Clara, startled out of her 
habitual self-possession by the coUectedness of his 
manner: "t thought — ** 

She paused ; and Nichols, after having waited a 
few seconds for the termination of the sentence, re- 
sumed, in a tone somewhat less steady, " I am glad 
to find that Lady Clara Nichols has indeed be- 
stowed a thought upon the subject ; I scarcely flat- 
tered myself that such was the case.'* 

" Disagreeable reflections will recur without our 
own volition," said the lady. 

" And is the fact of my leaving town really disa- 
greeable to you ?" earnestly asked the husband, in a 
K>w tone, as he approached a step nearer to her 
chair. It were difficult to guess how the question 
might have been answered, had not Lady Clara at 
that instant looked up, and met the eyes of Har- 
court : there was an expression of scornful amaze- 
ment in them which she could not brook, and she 
l^lied in an instant. 

" By no means ; my allusion was less definite, I 
spoke in mere idleness ; the roads are in fine order 
for travelling, I believe, arid the weather is charming 
' — for the park." 

" Your ladyship, I am to imply, has then no com- 
mands with which to favour me V said Nichols, 
coldly and interrogatively. 

" None : I prefer in all cases to avail myself of 
the good offices of a servant : they are paid for 
their obedience," 
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" In that point at least I cannot presume to rival 
them," was the retort ; " I will not intrude further 
— ^I have many arrangements which require atten- 
tion," and he moved to leave the box. 

Lord Somerville had hitherto stood aloof; and 
if we may except a cool " Your servant, sir," to 
Harcourt, in perfect silence ; but he now felt him- 
self called upon to interfere : " Nichols, my dear 
fellow," he said, in his most bland tone, *' you posi- 
tively shall not stir a step for these ten minutes to 
come ; how ! leave the house without one look at 
the divine Taglioni ? now, out on you for a Van- 
dal!" 

" I care not though she should never make another 
pirouette," replied Nichols : " I am literally sick of 
all these fooleries — " 

" Tell it not in Gath !" laughed Harcourt. 

" I care not where it may be told," pursued Ni- 
chols, more composedly, for the voice of Frank had 
at once recalled his self-possession ; " I never be- 
lieved that I could enjoy the anticipation of simple, 
natural pleasures as I now do; I am literally 
sick of the hollow, artificial frivolities of London 
life." 

*' Sighing for green fields, shady groves, and DJgbt* 
ingales," sneered Lady Clara. 

** Perhaps rather for cherry-lipped peasant giris,** 
dryly remarked the earl, turning a stem look on his 
daughter. 

" Possibly," was the calm rejoinder of the ladyj 
'^ nothing of that description would astonish me; 
our separate tastes are all born with us." 

" Really," broke in the countess, apropos of no- 
thing, as was usually the case with her remarks» 
*' I never witnessed so barefaced a flirtatk>n as 
that between the handsome Count and the 
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— — ambassadress I She actually has no idea of 
tact!" 

** She is at least not singular in that deficiency/' 
said the earl. 

" Oh 1 certainly, he is quite as bad," pursued 
Lady Blacksley, pointing her lorgnette at the box 
of the lovely little ambassadress ; ** I wonder that 
people can expose themselves to the remarks of a 
crowd ! W^re I the ambassador — " 

" What then ?" inquired Nichols, in a tone suffi- 
ciently startling. 

•* I would not su£fer it," resolutely followed up 
the countess. 

" Oh ! believe me, his excellency has too much 
pride to wish to cage a truant bird, my good madam," 
said her nephew ; " if she will fly, he is right not to 
fetter her by jesses." 

Harcourt looked in astonishment at the speaker, 
and their eyes met : for a moment Frank endeav- 
oured to sustain the gaze without shrinking, but he 
failed ; nor was his situation ameliorated by the un- 
comfortable consciousness that there was a deeper 
shade upon his brow than that which it had gained 
from the crimson drapery against which he leaned* 
Little more passed before the departure of the 
earl and his son-in-law. Harcourt, awkwardly af- 
fecting to distinguish a friend in the pit whom he 
particularly wished to meet, accompanied them in 
their retreat, and had the satisfaction of witnessing 
as cold a parting between the wedded pair as even 
his selfish nature could desire. He gave them ample 
time to leave the house, and then retraced his steps 
to Lady Clara's box, but it was vacant. He stood 
for a moment on the threshold lost in conjecture, 
and then perplexed, and infinitely more out of hu- 
mour than became him, followed their example by 
an immediate retreat. As he reached the door, he 
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had the pleasure of seeing the carriage of Lady 
Clara Nichols just driving off; and throwing him- 
self into his cabriolet, he put his horse to its speed, 
and soon alighted at his lodgings. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

AoNES was alone: Mrs. Wilkins, attended by 
Miss Parsons, had gone to visit a sick friend whose 
residence was distant from her own, and the gentle 
girl hailed with delight the prospect of a short period 
of solitude. For the first time since she had dwelt 
beneath the roof of her stern relative, a feeling of 
comparative happiness prompted her to resume the 
cherished task of completing an unartist-like, but 
striking, portrait of Eustace, which she .had com- 
menced in the humble home endeared to her by so 
many cherished recollections. With a smile upon 
her lips, and a soft light dancing in her eyes, she 
steitioned hersejf at her drawing-frame within a win- 
dow recess of the breakfast-room ; and as she plied 
her pencil she hummed to herself the simple ballad 
which he had loved the best An hour had worn 
away thus — a happy hour, when the play of a warm 
breath upon her cheek startled her, and looking np, 
she almost shrieked as she met the eyes of Har- 
court ; instantly, however, recovering her self-pos- 
session, she coldly courtesied to the intruder, and 
hastily lifting the portrait from the table, prepared 
to. withdraw. 

"Miss Davenel," said Harcourt, as he placed 
himself in her path, and intercepted her retreat ; ** I 
feel that I have merited your displeasure ; but if as 
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a penitent offender I may claim foreiveness, believe 
me when I assure you I deserve it. 

" Between strangers, sir," coldly replied AgneSi 
as she still attempted to quit the room, '' there <;an 
be nothing to forgive.'' 

" Nay, by the gods, you leave me not thus P ex* 
claimed Frank ; '< I have an infinity to ask of you, 
and to tell you — we must be friends — ay, and un- 
derstand each other thoroughly, — ^Agnes, — yes, I 
mark your pretty start of scorn — but still I say, 
Agnes, for both our sakes we must understand each 
other ; it is in my power to render your sojourn in 
this house a heaven or a hell — choose between 
them." 

'* Every thing must to me be equally indifferent 
with which your image is connected," said the or- 
phan, bitterly ; '* your very sight is loathsome to me f 

*^ Ha ! is it so?" and Frank laughed. ^ Times 
will change, proud beauty — but be reasonable. Miss 
Davenel," he continued, suddenly mastering his feel- 
ing ; '* be reasonable. You must have heard that I 
am about to marry, not my grandmother, but yours :" 
and he laughed again, though with a different ex- 
pression. ** No doubt you will tender your sincere 
good wishes on the occasion, and in sooth I am 
likely to need them, — I give my hand, and in return 
my bride endows me with all her worldly goods, — 
yourself amorig the. number : — need I say" — aiyl the 
voice of Harcourt softened, as he clasped the hand 
which Agnes in vain endeavoured to release — " need 
I say that of all which I may gain by my ill-assorted 
marriage, the privilege of looking upon, of listening 
to Agnes Davenel will be to me by far the more 
precious? Recur not in .thought, I entreat of you, 
to my madness at our last interview. I knew not 
what I did; — astonishment at the bright, the un- 

VoL. II.— Q 
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looked-for vision of your beauty, deranged my senses 

— 1 was not master of myself — but now — ^ 

. " Having recovered them, you will, I trust, sir, for- 

b€;^r to insult me by language as offensive as it is 

misplaced." 

*^ Insult you, Miss Davenel !" exclaimed Frank, in 
the most approved accent of deprecatory horror; 
" you ! whom, from the first moment in which I be- 
held you, I have never been able to banish from my 
thoughts — from my heart — ^you — '* 

" This effrontery is insufferable," said Agnes, as 
with a violent effort she disengaged her hand; 
" can you really imagine that I have forgotten the 
circumstances of that meeting to which you so un- 
blushingly allude ? No, sir, only with n^ life will 
perish the humiliating remembrance ! First, theo, 
m justice to myself, I command you instantiv to de- 
fist from all further annoyance of this description— 
and next, by the recollection of your position in this 
family, as you are a man — ^" 

" My position in this familv is that of your lover— 
your devoted, your adorins lover." 

" Shame, Mr. Harcourt T" said Agnes ; " are you 
not the betrothed husband of Mrs; Wilkins?*' 

Frank laughed aloud with the most unblushing 
effrontery. "And what then, my jM-etty prudel 
did' you never read the ballad in which it states that 
* lip^though blooming must still be fed V That is 
my case, and as in the instance of your antiquarian 
thirtieth cousin I found that it was/ no song no sup- 
per,' I was e'en obliged to — " 

"Now tenfold shame!" exclaimed the orphan, 
shaking back the long hair from her brow, and look- 
ing all her heart's scorn; — "now tenfold shame 
upon you ! How, sir, were I to proclaim your vile- 
ness, would you look in the eyes oSF her whom you—" 

'* Spare your threats/' said the unabasbable 
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Frank ; " were you to tell her that I adore you, and 
see in her only a deluded and fantastical old woman, 
were you, in short, to tell her the truth, she would 
neither listen nor believe — come, come ; this is by 
no means german to the matter. You cannot ask 
me to love Mrs. Wilkins ; — now, look at me — could 
you really find it in your heart to make such a 
request f ' 

" Really, sir—" 

'^ You would consider it impossible that I should ; 
and you are right ; no, Agnes, — this house has sud- 
denly become to me a Hesperides — your odious 
guardian is but the dragon who watches the golden 
fruit — while you — ^" 

*' I can submit no longer to this intrusion, to this 
detention, sir," said the orphan, vainly renewing her 
efforts to escape. 

"Insist! submit r cried Harcourt, lightly; "pretty 
words these, and full of meaning in some cases, but 
void of any in this: be wise as you are lovely, 
Agnes Davenel: I am ready to worship you — :to 
obey your every wish — to hang upon your every 
look; pause ere you reject my homage, ere you 
turn my love to hate — my devotion to revenge. 
You despise my menaces ? By Heaven ! you may 
Kve to repent your scorn. The world is a cold 
world, young lady — to such as you it is something 
worse ; — one word, one gesture from me may 
brand you with an infamy which tears nor protesta- 
tions from your own lips can ever obliterate T 

" Just Providence !" gasped Agnes, as she sank 
shivering upon a chair. 

"I would be your friend," pursued Harcourt, 
heartlessly ; " but my friendship is not so valueless 
as to be given where it is met by scorn ; it must be 
the growth of mutual kindness and confidence, — 
and I only ask of you, whether at this moment you 
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are not in need of my good offices: — think joa 
when I become the husband of Mrs. Wilkins, and 
you stand beside her at the altar, her acknowledged 
relative and inmate, that those who know me best 
will pass you by without remark or inquiry ? Or, 
should you despise the ribald jests of a score of 
libertines, how do you imagine that the tale which 
I could tell would operate among the graver mem- 
bers of society ? The story of our meeting — and 
the willingness with which you accepted the com- 
panionship and protection of a perfect stranger— of, 
m short," and he stooped and raised from the ground 
the drawing which in her agitation Agnes had suf- 
fered to fall from her hand, '* the original of this 
portrait." 

Agnes uttered a faint shriek, as she struggled to 
repossess herself of her treasure : " If you are a 
gentleman," — she commenced, but Harcourt had 
already deposited the drawing in his bosom, and 
the orphan again sank upon her seat, and burst into 
tears. 

" I am sorry to deny you any thing. Miss Davenel,** 
said Frank, with affected seriousness ; ** but yoa 
have only yourself to blame — ^you have hitherto 
despised my power — ^yet I may still be conciliated. 
You see/' he continued, seating himself beside her, 
** that you cannot contend with me — come, now''— 
and, imboldened by her evident alarm and wretch- 
edness, he threw his arm round her waist, while she 
sprang from him with all the energy of hate;— 
** this perversity will avail you nothing — ^you are in 
my power : — do not compel me by your scorn to 
make you feel it 1" 

Never had Agnes k>oked more beautiful than she 
did at the moment when Harcourt, in the mean 
triumph of his selfish nature, looked up to mark the 
effect of his words: her large eyes flashed^ her 
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cheeks were flushed with indignation, and her lip 
quivered with a contempt which even amid her 
terror she sought not to disguise. In his last effort 
at impertinence, Harcourt had quitted his original 
station ; and after one withering look, Agnes profited 
by the circumstance, and rushed from the room.^ 

•* D n r muttered Frank, between his clenched 

teeth, as the carriage of Mrs. Wilkins stopped at the 
door ; and in five minutes more, he was smiling a 
false welcome, affirming that he had spent a solitary 
and tedious hour awaiting her return, and fooling to 
the top of her bent the too credulous benefactress 
who had sacrificed even common sense to his eood 
looks and heartless flatteries, and who was about 
to trust to his honour and honesty the happiness of 
her few remaining years. Amid his smiles and si^hs^ 
Frank drew a mental contrast between the bright 
creature who had just fled from him with abhor- 
rence, and the worn and withered woman who was 
now regarding him with looks of tenderness. And 
this then was the reward of all his anxieties, of all 
his exertions — it was a humiliating reflection ; but 
as he had wrought, so he knew that he must bear — 
and he did bear it ; for with bitter satisfaction he 
remembered that his victim was yet within his 
reach ; and that ere long — but his reflections were 
hateful, and we will not pursue them. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

^ And so Nichols is really off, and alone,'' said 
LoveU; "well, Mowbrey, ril bet you fifty to one 
that—'' 

** Pshaw I I know what you are going to say; 
but take my adyice, and close the clasp of your 
pocket-bo<A, for this man*of-the-moon, this Har- 
court, about whom no one knows any thing, save 
that he has a plentiful stock of good looks and im* 
pudence,' will not be so eamly caught ; eh, Laor 
caster?" 

•* Cant say, *pon honour." 

** Why,, if the worst came to the worst — ^ 

" A yery gallant commencement, truly !" laughed 
LoyelU **" considering of whom we are talking— 
and; really, with all due deference to your acknow- 
ledged good taste on such points, I must be per- 
mitted to remark that I do not consider this adyen- 
turer so very handsome — ^the man is well enough, 
certainly; but Stultz and Hoby haye no inconsider- 
able share in making him what be is ; as to the 
lady— '^ 

" Not a word about her, * an you loye me, Hal ;'" 
murmured Lord Lancaster; "I hate all retrospec- 
tion, and my liaison with Lady Clara always re- 
minds me that at the same period I lost a front 
tooth — ^I detest recurring to personal misfortunes.^ 

^ I can tell you a sufficiently singular fact," said 
Neyille, " which is no less than that Harcourt, the 
day before yesterday, receiyed a yery polite note 
from the Uountess of Blacksley, intimating that 
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Lady Clara Nichols begged to decline for the present 
the honour of his visits.** 

** Well done, Lady Clara P shouted Lovell. 

** My dear fellow," murmured Lord Lancaster, in 
a tone of suffering ; ^* do pray, for my sake, be a 
Uttle more piano ; your vocal explosions are really 
quite terrific." 

** What can be the meaning of so extraordinary a 
prohibition 7" asked Neville. 

^ 'Tis said that ' conscience doth make cowards 
of us all,*" replied Lovell ; *' how it may be in this 
case, of course, I cannot pretend to decide — ^there 
are rumours too, — ^thanks to the lack of caution 
which made poor old gossiping Lady Blacksley a 
party in the arrangement, — that Joseph Nichols has 
proved rather more insubordinate than his patrician 
bride anticipated ; and that however the inclination 
for expense may remain, the means are most fear- 
fully curtailed." 

"Lovell, you are yourself the very prince of 
gossips I" yawned Lord Lancaster: ''what nerve 
you have I what an exertion of energy and animal 
strength this perpetual causerie must demand — ^you 
really merit to have been a Frenchman — poor Lady 
Clara Nick — eh? what's the name of the indi- 
vidual ?" 

" Nichols," emphasized Mowbrey. 

^ Vile cognomen I" drawled his lordship, suddenly 
becoming unusually voluble ; '' she should have had 
better taste — the thing is actually atrocious — ^ro- 
turier to the last degree — ^it never struck me be- 
fore — but his uncle was a blacksmith, I believe." 

'' A goldsmith " said Lovell. 

''Hal yes! a goldsmith — ^well, blacksmith or 
goldsmith, it is all the same — only a slight differ- 
ence of Qolour : — What an odious name is Smith.** 
The noble lord had evidently talked himself into a 
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mental confusion, and immediately became as taci- 
turn as usual. 

"What are the fellow's politics?'* asked Mow- 
brey. 

I " Tory, of course," sneered Lovell ; ** heard you 
ever of a parvenu who was a whig ? hyper-tory— 
an out-and-outer, I would wager my bay to a bass- 
viol; — you forget also that *my father-in-law the 
earl' was to be conciliated in all ways, and he is, as 
in duty bound, tory-bred." 

" Have they *cut' altogether?" inquired Neville. 

** Can't say: but if Lady Blacksley be allowed to 
interfere, the arrangement will be final, I have no 
doubt ; for I understand she now affects horror at 
the work of her own hands. She has lately taken 
as much pains to separate the fond couple as she 
originally did to bring them together." 

" There is nothing on earth which I hate like an 
old woman," isaid Lovell ; " a compound of memory 
and mischief; living on the vanities of the first, 
which cloud her mind like a November fog in 
London ; and on the excitement of the last, by 
which she eludes the stagnation of gray hairs and 
the palsy. Women should always be either young 
or invisible ; for although wine may improve by 
time, it is no friend to a pretty face ; and I hold it 
as a very proper arrangement that a man should be 
entitled to a divorce on the appearance of his wife's 
first gray hair." 

And in the jfrivolous discussion which grew out 
of Lovell's ridiculous position, Lady Clara and her 
blighted hopes, Nichols and his desolated hearth, 
were forgotten : the disappointed husband, whose 
visions of a proud and happy home had faded away 
like the mists of morning"; and the selfish and in- 
considerate wife, whose narrow policy had drawn 
down the glittering fabric in ruins upon herself and 
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him* Light jests, inferential sneers, and offensive 
speculations were alike busy for awhile, and the 
names of Nichols and Lady Clam were familiar to 
every lip '* as household words ;" but, after a time, 
another tuft of thistle-down floated by on the breath 
of public comment, and superseded that which had 
so deeply engrossed the attention of the idle and 
the curious. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Meanwhile, cheered by the countenance and 
assistance of Mr. Brockendon, animated by the hope 
of achieving a competence which would enable 
him to claim his promised bride, and happy in the 
consciousness of his own mental resources, Morti- 
mer Eustace trod unweariedly the path of industry 
and perseverance. Already did he feel the blessed- 
ness of comparative independence ; and, as he 
thought on Agnes, looked forward with cheerful hope 
to the time when, with her smile to animate his ex- 
ertions, he should yet win for himself a brighter 
fame and a more certain dependence. But to this 
period of suspense he was not fated : a friend, a 
father, now watched over his fortunes, with all the 
intensity of a sudden and overwhelming affection ; 
and with all a parent's anxiety (for Mr. Brockendon, 
from the moment in which he learned the relation- 
ship of Eustace to her who had been the idol of 
his youth and the dream of his later years, had con- 
sidered him as a son), he forbore to check the 
salutary exertions of his adopted child ; but when, 
in the overflowing gratitude of his heart, Eustace 
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confided to his fi-iend the story of his affection; 
when he painted the beauty of Agnes, her modest 
grace, her gentle piety, the uncomplaining sweet- 
ness with which she had borne poverty and priva- 
tion, the resolute propriety which had induced their 
parting, and the desolate solitude of her young 
spirit : when he drew from his bosom the one only 
letter which she had ever addressed to him, and 
placed it in the hands of Mr. Brockendon, then in- 
deed was the caution of the old man overcome — 
the last worldly feeling which had retained posses- 
sion of his heart melted beneath the meek, unselfish 
sorrow of the orphan, and Eustace saw a tear start 
to the eye of his miscalled cynical companion. 

** Mortimer," exclaimed he, dashing off the moist- 
ore as if jealous that it should be remarked, '^ marry 
her — the poor child is unhappy ; she makes no 
complaint, and I like her the better for it, but stiD, 
I say, she is unhappy : she loves you, boy, you are 
ble^ed, too blessed ; none know so well the vahie 
of affection as those who have experienced its want ; 
there is a home and a heart open to receive you 
and your pretty bride — a blighted heart, perhaps, 
and an humble home ; but such as they are — ^ 

" Merciftil Providence ! how have I deserved 
this ?" said Eustace, with deep emotion, as he seized 
the hand of his benefactor, and pressed it to his 
lips and to his heart. 

" I will tell you, boy ; by awakening the torpid 
energies and affections of age ; by teaching an un- 
believer that there are yet honour and principle left 
among his fellow-men, and above all — Eustace,^ he 
continued, with effort, " by being about to become 
a husband ; to have your heart's fondest visions 
realized, and by my means ; you can overpay me 
&11» — gi^c; me that miniature of your mother^- 
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it will but be a loan ; in a few years, perhaps 
months—" 

"<My dear, my best friend !" cried Eustace ; " to 
you I cannot refuse even this, — take it, and with 
it—" 

" Enough, enough," interposed Mr. Brockendon, 
as he hurriedly concealed the portrait in his bosom, 
" we will talk of your future plans ; I shall joy to 
see a bright smile, and to hear a light step in my 
peaceful home — and we will be as one family, Eus- 
tace ; your own intellect and your wife's beauty will 
be alike subject of pride to the old man, to whom 
you will in your turn be as children ; and you will 
bear with his weakness in consideration of his love : 
come, come, my son, wear a brighter brow, or I 
shall suspect that you are inclined to negative my 
proposition." 

'' And it is even so, best, kindest of friends," said 
Eustace, with affectionate and grateful determina- 
tion ; " never, never will your generous, your un- 
merited benevolence be absent from my memory: 
but, sir, I am a voung man ; Providence has be- 
stowed on me health, and strength, and mental capa- 
bilities, which, properly exerted, will enable me to 
work my way through the world, and to maintain 
my independence ; I cannot live upon even your 
charity. 

" Spoken like her son !" exclaimed Mr. Brocken- 
don, triumphantly ; ^ nor shall you need to do so, 
my brave boy. You are already beyond the char- 
ity of the whole world ; I have settled upon you an 
income, which, moderate as it is, will yet free you . 
from all pecuniary obligation. While I considered 
that you had but yourself jto support I forbore to 
tell you this, for I rejoiced to see you breast the dif- 
ficulties of the world, and force a footing for your- 
self ; but now when I know and feel that the happi- 
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_ nf another is iDyoIyed ; another, whose youth 
nn! Kir-iiy only serve to increase her helplessness, 
i Ttk. vou claim that which has become your «wn ; 
7«i«>fise the cold-hearted relative of your Agnes from 
si^- :aconvenience of her charge, and bring the 
«f«red one of your heart to the bosom of an old man 
«->o will cherish her for your sake, until he has 
k^med to love her for her own." 

It were idle to detail the reply of Eustace ; he 
WHS, indeed, scarcely able to articulate one; his 
lieart overflowed with happiness, and deep emotion 
V never wordy. He gazed upon his companion as 
OD some good angel who had shed a sudden light 
upon his path, and spread around him a perpetual 
^ring. 

How glad, how glorious were his feelings ; how 
divested of every taint of worldliness and care ; like 
the summer sky upon which no cloud has yet 
gathered, like the flower on which no sun has yet 
■et, like the eye of childhood, as vet unconscious of 
a tear, — like all that is bright and blessed were the 
emotions of Eustace. Fearful and wonderful is our 
nature ! — the sport of circumstance, the puppet of 
an ever- varying fortune ; — now elevated by some 
lucky chance even to the skies, now prostrated by 
some evil influence alike in spirit and in hope, we 
are the creatures of destiny, wafled hither and 
thither like the thistle-down; and undulating be- 
neath the breath of fortune like the impalpable web 
of tlie gossamer. Vain and visionary are our hopes, 
idle and unprofitable our pursuits, poor and paltry 
our ambition : we hope, we pursue, and we aspire ; 
we win, we overtake, and we achieve ; and having 
done this, having excited the envy of our equals, 
iho anger of our superiors, and felt that on all which 
^e have accomplished the indifference of the world 
|gl cast its chill, we look back wondering and re- 
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f)iiniiigy marvelling that to achieve so little we should 
have risked so much ; and discontented, that having 
"WrMght unweariedly throughout a life of turmoil 
tuxl restlessness, we should not have made a prouder 
progrest; and finally, having wept and sorrowed 
over y^e bitter fact, we bequeath our hopes, our 
fears, and our ambition to those who succeed us^ * 
And this is life I That life to which we cling, and 
whose elongation we are prompt to purchase by 
sacrifices, by concessions, and even by crime) 
That mysterious and incomprehensible existence 
to which, even amid its miseries, we are so wedded, 
that although shorn, not only of its splendour, but 
even of its commonest attributes of comfort, we still 
adhere, as to something valued beyond all else 4 
That life for whose preservation the coward yields 
himself up to scorn, the miser to poverty, the proud 
man to insignificance; that life which, crippled as 
it may be by sickness, depressed by sorrow, and 
withered by treachery, we yet love beyond all 
earthly possessions ! We look to life as to a boon, 
when suffering threatens to abridge its term ; our 
very selfishness holds to it throughout every change 
of fortune; and yet how lavish are we of its best 
blessings, of its finest enjoyments, wheil they are 
bright and beautiful about us ! In the first rush of 
youth, in the matured strength of manhood, in the 
haunts of pleasure and of passion, we peril it lightly; 
but when it really becomes comparatively value- 
less, when darkness descends upon the spirit, and 
weakness withers the frame, then do we set upon 
its duration a price at which reason revolts ; when 
the palsied limb and the enfeebled intellect tell too 
plainly the ruin of the goodly fabric, then it is that 
we weigh every hour of existence in a scale which 
we are ready to turn with the hoarded gain of a 
youth of toil J But perhaps it is better so ; for. 
Vol. IL— R 
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arrogant and heartless, we too often attribute to 
our own powers the strength which we are bound 
to refer to a Higher Cause ; and bUndly glorify our- 
selves on that which is but lent to us for a time, 
to be withdrawn when a mightier One thaneorselyes 
shall so see fit — and assuredly no one weakness of 
our human nature more completely prostrates its 
▼anity than this wild, uncalculating clinging to a 
life whose Umitation it isi beyond our finite powers 
to rule. How wise are they who, enjo3ring every 
blessing as it is vouchsafed, learn betimes to bend 
to a will more mighty than their own ; who, schooled 
in adversity, affix a true value to the gaud and 
glitter of the world ; and after a youth of sobriety, 
pass an old age of reason. Such was Mr. Brocken- 
don; though poverty, life's sorest, because most 
humiliating evil, had never laid its withering hand 
upon him, he had been bereft in heart — ^he had ex- 
pended all its sympathies, its hopes, and its ambition, 
and like the desert which has been swept by the 
simoom, he had beheld a waste ;-^— the world had in- 
deed smiled upon him, but there had been no peace 
within — he had shown the gilded casket to the 
crowd, and they were ignorant that the gem was 
not still shrouded there. He had learned to mis- 
trust that world, but not to hate it — to look on life 
as a temporary trust, not as a permanent possession ; 
and to make of the allurements of existence, enjoy- 
ments, but not idols. With Eustace, even schooled 
as he had been in sorrow and bereavement, all was 
yet bright and sunny; the future was an untasted 
paradise, the present a probationary struggle, the 
past a record of blended griefs and joys so massed 
and mingled by memory that it called forth as many 
smiles as sighs, and in its retrospect almost amounted 
to enjoyment. 
How blessed a thing is hope ! It has been called 
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a cheat ; but even if it be so, who would not 8tiU 
be cheated to bis happiness ? .As fitly might w^ 
.veil from our sight the sunshiny noon because we 
know that the gloom of midnight must succeed its 
splendopr ; or refuse our admiration to the roses of 
spnng/rom the knowledge that they will fade be- 
neath the blight of a more chilly season. Bright* 
eyed, beaming hope ! the playmate of childhood, the 
companion of youthi the cbeerer c^ age — ^the one 
counteracting influence by which we overcome a 
host of evils — the direct boon of Providence. What 
were man without hope ? Reason is the attribute 
which renders him superior to the brute creation—- 
Hope is that which hiakes him more blessed I It 
is the rainbow, linking heaven and earth— and 
brightly and vividly were its colours now blended 
in the breast of Eustace. He was no longer an 
isolated wanderer ; no longer a mere cipher in the 
sum total of humanity — he had an aim, a hope, a 
motive near and dear for the exertion of every 
energy; and the rush of joy was almost pain (bo 
nearhr are our mortal feelings allied the one to the 
odier) with which he contemplated the bright and 
beaming future. And well might he be pardoned, 
for fair, indeed, was that promised future — love, and 
friendship^ and" affluence were all combined in its 
delicious anticipation — all to which he had looked 
forward as the reward of weary years of toil was 
within his grasp ; — a home, and that home the dwell* 
ing of the only friend who had stretched towards 
him a helping-hand amid his struggles and his priva<r 
tions — a bride, and that bride the only one whom 
he ever loved : — his brain whirled ; his senses be^^ 
came confused — he felt as the dreamer feels when 
suddenly awakened from a fearful vision ; doubtful 
still of the ^uth of his safety, and of his identity. 
But the kindly voice which aroused him from tuii 
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revery, the kindly eye which looked upon his eiiu> 
tion, soon wrought their soothing influence;- and 
after a time he was enabled to talk calmJy and coK 
lectediy with his benefactor — ^to shadow forth his 
plans and purposes, and to create within his breast 
a present heaven from the mere visions ef future 
enjoyment. 

** And now,** said Mr. Brockendon, at length, " I 
will leave you ; write withoutWelay to Agnes : teB 
her that you are no longer orphans, and that a home 
of love awaits her — tell her — but surely happiness 
has unhinged my intellect,*' pursued the old gentle^ 
man, with a $mile, ** or I should not prompt a lover 
about to address his mistress f 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The idlers were correct: Lady Clara Nichols 
had indeed declined the visits of Harcourt, and she 
had resolutely deprived herself of a companionship 
from which she had derived gratification, because 
she was conscious that the feeling grew by what it 
fed on. Educated, like herself, for the present hour, 
aristocratic in his habits, and fastidious in his tastes, 
the young barrister was precisely the description of 
person calculated to attract the notice and to excite 
the admiration of a volatile and by no means strong- 
minded woman. But ahhough imprudent. Lady 
Clara was not guilty — hers had been the errors of 
vanity, not passion — and when she declared, with- 
out reserve, that Harcourt was petillant de graces, 
she felt that she had nothing further to advance in 
his favour. He was a cr^itable companien — be 
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was a presentable acquaintance — ^he was a delight- 
ful dangler — she forgot that he was also an adven- 
turer, a coxcomb, and a roue. And this is too genei- 
rally the case in the world — a costly frame excuses 
a bad picture — and Frank was decidedly /or the 
world ; he had not a secret quaUty, not a mental 
attribute which would win for him the consideration 
of a solitary individual : but what care the crowd 
for qualifications from which they can themselves 
derive neither gratification nor advantage ? If the 
dock-case be gorgeous, what signifies it to the man 
who takes no heed of time, that the works are want* 
i^s 7 To Harcourt, this figure was strHiin^ly appli- 
cS>\e — ^his was a costly case, but defective in its 
machinery; yet his savoir faire saved him with 
society: his talent was nugatory, but his tact rivalled 
that of a woman : heartless and hollow, he had the 
power of appearing all sentiment and sincerity ; un- 
principled and selfish, the words honour and liberal- 
ity were for ever upon his lips. Reader, are you 
so fortunate as not to number a Harcourt among 
your acquaintance ? 

The individusd to whom, in her werldliness of 

Sirit, Lady Clara had united herself, was the per- 
zi antipodes of the young barrister : uncompromi- 
singly upright, just, and sincere, he was a good man, 
but he was a bad tactician ; warm-hearted and af- 
fectionate, he wanted grace to make even his best 
quaUties tell with the more self-centred ; and while 
many sneered at his solecisms in politeness, few, if 
uiy» gSLve him credit for his better attributes. Yoi| 
heard a "thrice-piled" foplmg drawl out that " real-ly 
that Mis-ter Ni-chols was a ve-ry respec-table man ; 
but, 'pon ho-nour, he was so ex-treme-Iy gauche and 
ro-tu-ri-er," — and that was all, for even to the un- 
willing acknowledgment of his worth there was 
always a neutralizmg drawback ; while his wortb- 

R2 
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less associate, Frank Harcourt, who was.8teq)ed in 
debt to the very lips, whose leading principle was 
deceit, and whose idol was self, was admitted t9 
be a " fine fellow,'^ and an " honourable fellow," and 
a " dashing fellow."" But how worse than vain it isr 
to moralize on the inconsistencies of a surface-judg- 
ing world \ 

Unfortunately both for herself and her husband, 
it was even thus that Lady Clara Nichols reasoned;' 
she had been educated in a bad school, and had 
worshipped at a false shrine : she preferred fashion 
to principle, and a high carriage to a high character; 
and consequently, while she was morbidly alive to 
every minute dereliction from fine breeding of which 
Nichols might be guilty, she was altogether incom- 
petent to the appreciation of his many noble quaN- 
ties. What could be anticipated from such a union, 
save precisely that which had occurred ? A civilly 
inferred disgust on both sides,coupled with contempt 
on the one, and with disappointment on the other. 
For such feelings there is no alleviating principle 
like absence ; but absence need not necessarily entail 
absolute "separation :" there is a quiet, concise, ex- 
clusive manner of making such an arrangement, in- 
finitely less galling to the feelings of the lady and to 
the pride of the gentleman — Lady Clara bad sug- 
gested, and Mr. Nichols had submitted ; and thus, 
from a false feeling on her side, of weak and wo- 
manly resolution not to accommodate her tastes to 
those of the man whom she had married ; and 
from a mild and mistaken one on his, not to compel 
his aristocratic helpmate to any measure to which 
she was averse ; even thus had been accomplished 
a separation, which the gentleman, however passive 
he had been in the original arrangement, had vowed, 
that were it once brought to bear, should be eternal. 
When, therefore, Lady Clara Nichols, on the de- 
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parture of her husband for one of his estates, with- 
drew to the mansion of her aunt, although she would 
not even to herself admit the fact, it was as a wid- 
owed' bride. Her only disappointment on taking 
this step was produced by the information of Lord 
Somerville, that Mr. Nichols, viewing the deter- 
mination of his wife as equally causeless and unrea- 
sonable, had positively refused to allow her more 
than a thousand per annum during her period of 
voluntary divorce. 

A thousand per annum I the countess, almost in 
tears, declared it to be equivalent to genteel pau- 
perism ; Lady Clara, transported somewhat out of 
nerself, denounced it as the income of a first-rate 
soubrette ; and the earl, with the causticity so pecu- 
liar to him, and so disagreeable to his daughter, 
maintained that it ought to be affluence to a woman 
who had not previously been mistress of a sous. 
Hateful reminiscence! Lady Clara had already 
proved that all her memories of that period of aris- 
tocratic beggary had been long since worn out. 
Had she not for the last few months been as lavish 
in her expenditure as though she had been bom ex- 
pressly to become a great circulating medium? 
And then her bills — how were they to be liquidatea ? 
She thought of Maradin with a slight shudder— the 
odious Frenchwoman would absorb her first half- 
year's income — and some of her hats had been 
hideous ! She had positively been obliged to give 
them to Mademoiselle Imogfene — then she glanced 
at Hamlet's — Heaven only knew what the uncon- 
scionable man would charge for setting her cameos, 
and for her brilliant bracelets, and for — it was 
horrid ! So did the lady rapidly run over in her 
mind sundry little pecuniary entanglements; and 
when she closed the mental review at Howell's, she 
fairly fainted ! 
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She bad done Nichols injastice ; for he had gen- 
erously considered, that despite her expressed con- 
tempt for money, it was yet possible that her expen- 
diture had exceeded her means ; and with a gener- 
osity which even Liady Clara could not fail to feel, 
he had commissioned the earl to relieve his daughter 
from the whole of her embarhissments. But still, 
as Lady Clara declared with a pretty scorn, it was 
bad enough and shameful enough of Mr. Nichols to 
leave her with so wretched a provision. Be that 
as it may, the wife's written expostulation had as 
little effect on the obdurate husband as the more 
specious father-in-law's arguments had orieinallv 
produced ; for the disabused citizen was at len^ 
quite convinced that he had paid a sufficiently h]g[h 
price for the honour and happmess of his aristocratic 
marriage. 

Lady Clara is at present the belle ingenue of the 
countess's coterie ; changed in nothing, save that 
she has reverted to her original and economical 
modiste ; that she patronises muslins where she 
was wont to sport tissues ; and is more attached to 
^art6 and vingt-un than at any former period of 
her life. 

The bachelor-husband is doing wonders on his 
estate : he is planting, and building, and draining ; 
drawing plans for lodges, and bridges, and conser- 
vatories ; and reviving the good old English fashion 
of a full board and a free hall. Self-exiled from 
metropolitan follies, and from metropolitan exdu- 
siveness, he originates where he used to copy, 
leads where he was wont to follow ; and surrounoed 
by his friends, his horses, and his hounds, looks 
back upon the events of his London life as on a fit 
of the nightmare, which has left but one disagree- 
able result to remind him of its infliction — the an- 
nual payment of one thousand pounds I 
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Let no one hastily decide that this portion of oui' 
tale terminates abruptly ; it is but too true to nature ; 
and many are the marriages which have been even 
more Warily contracted, but which have nevertheless 
produced precisely the same result. There is per- 
haps no one important action of life which is so lightly 
ventured as marriage. It is so much the fashion to 
talk of it jestingly, to speculate upon it idly, and to 
contemplate it carelessly, that few, in taking the 
leap, consider the depth of the precipice ; nor is 
this the worst evil : there is too frequently a species 
of intuitive and almost unconscious deception prac- 
tised on either side ; and thus when the ceremony 
has actually taken place, the newly-married pair 
scarcely recogpise the identity of their chosen part- 
ners ! The sun-kissed and waveless lake wakens 
into billows ; the blushing and beauteous rose lends 
its poison to the venom-seeking spider ; the angel 
becomes a mortal, and the slave a tyrant. In adopt- 
ing this position, we naturally infer some species of 
sentiment on the one part and the other ; some por- 
tion of that transient hallucination which clouds for 
a time the finest intellect, and enables every one to 
live for a short while in a voluntary fool's paradise, 
which, after all, is at least worth no inconsiderable 
enjoyment of what is commonly regarded as worldly 
wisdom. 

The case is even worse where the union is 
merely one of calculation and convenience ; where 
the most serious of all compacts is degraded into a 
mere system of barter ; and the feeling of propriety 
and self-respect made subservient to a spirit of am- 
bition or sordid interest. Nor is the delusion under 
which the opposite sex too frequently labour with 
regard to the female character less deeply to be de- 
plored ; they are so apt to draw false deductions 
from appearances, and to wrong in some cases as 
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much as they over-value in others. The high-spirited 
and right-mmded woman seldom suffers the crowd 
to penetrate into her finer feelings : her heart is a 
closed volume upon which one eye only is permitted 
to rest ; while in everv instance wherein that heart is 
concerned, she loses the elasticity of thought and the 
continuity of purpose which are ^so graceful in her 
sex* The coquette and the worldling are alike her 
victors in the social arena, for they sail smoothly 
along in the trade-wind of establishment-hunting 
unimpeded by the thousand feelings of self-deprecia- 
tion and self-distrust which are the invariable attn^ 
butes of a delicate and well-regulated mind. Men, 
even the most clear-sighted and the wisest, are per- 
pidtually guilty of errors in judgment where females 
are concerned; they mistake want of mind for 
modesty, tact for propriety of purpose, and worldly 
knowledge for sweetness of disposition ; while, oa 
the other hand, they imagine art where it has no 
eieistence, and fancy that they detect a hidden pur- 
pose in the simplest action^. They are dazzled bv 
the flashing of the laboured metal whose polim 
serves to conceal its alloy, while the unworked ore is 
overlooked or disregarded. They are attracted by 
downcast eyes, monosyllabic answers, and deferen- 
tial glances ; and they seldom ask themselves if these 
be mdeed the most promising attributes of com- 
panionship for the winter hearth. 

Of the power of beauty it were idle to speak ; it 
was a wise ordinance of nature that we should love 
to look upon the bright and the beautiful ; and per- 
haps creation offers nothing more lovely than the fair 
face of woman. But — and here again how falsely 
are women estimated ! she who has courage to ex- 
press opinions, and to give glimpses of powers, in 
the attainment of which she has passed many of the 
sunniest hours of her youth, and which have become 
the solace of her solitudci and the companions of her 
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privacy ; through whose means she is rendered com- 
paratively independent of the frivolities and dissipa- 
tion of the worid,and can find unceasing occupation 
in her own home : — ^how is she judged ? Every 
wordy every look is analyzed, distorted, commented 
on — her simplest sentiments are woven into mean* 
ings of which nine times out of ten she is perfectly 
innocent ; and she moves amid the world's throng 
with a distinctly articulated identity which is never 
for a moment suffered to be overlooked or forgotten. 
And is not this unjust ? Is not the exotic blossom, 
whose colours and fragrance have been drawn out 
by extraneous methods, whose culture has been 
carefully tended, and whose growth has been zeal- 
ously watched, the first to wither under an east 
wind 7 And, in like manner, is not the mind which 
is awakened by thought, and study, and reflection 
to a just appreciation of the finer and more noble 
quaUties of our nature, the most fitted also to honour 
and to cherish them when found 1 This is the first 
mistake. 

The next affects the moral dignity of woman as 
well as her feelings ; it is calculated not only to 
wither her youth, but to imbitter her existence. 
Men (we speak collectively, for the misconception 10 
painfully general) , appear to imagine that every 
married woman must necessarily become a toy or a 
tyrant I With weak-minded women such may in- 
deed be the case, for even a simpleton must have a 
species of distinctive character: but not thence 
should it be inferred that a companionable female 
would ever condescend to degenerate into the one, 
or degrade her better reason, and falsify the feelings 
of her sex, by striving to become the other. 

It has been said that women have no power over 
their married fate. Surely this is a delusion ! Good 
tsense and good temper cannot be utterly powerless 
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with any man : however anti-domestic his habits, or 
Titiated his tastes, the influence of a fond and feeliag 
wife, hke the dew of heaven, may be felt although 
unseen ; patience and forbearance, a bright brow 
and a welcoming smile, are the strongest links which 
can bind man to his fireside ; the struggle may be 
long — the process inay be painful — but the reward 
is sure. " Woman's love," said one who knew well 
the truth of the apophthegm which .he advanced, 
** is more than half gratitude. In like manner, the 
love of man is more than half generosity ; and they 
who give him the credit of a life-long rebellion 
against principle and good-feeling are nine times 
out of ten guilty of a libel upon human nature. 

That a weak-minded or an ill-principled woman 
may fail to reclaim a truant husband is but too cer- 
tain ; in the first case she lacks the power, and in 
the second the sincerity necessary to the task ; but 
that a fond, and patient, and well-judging wife, whose 
pride, and happiness, and hope all centre in the 
man for whose sake she has,, comparatively speak- 
ing, resigned the world, should she resolutely deter- 
mme to devote herself to that high and holy duty,— . 
that she should fail seems almost beyond belief; and 
purely no one would willingly become a convert to 
so dark a creed I . 

If the Almighty indeed " created man in his own 
image," he cannot be all evil ; and if he be not all 
evil, he must be sensible of the value of the deep, 
absorbing, self-sacrificing love of woman ; of her 
perfect trust, her clinging tenderness, her life-long 
devotion. She may be too often the plaything of 
his youth, but let her at least be the friend of his 
manhood, the light of his fireside, the associate of 
his hours of retirement, the soother of his fatigues, 
the partner of his pleasures ; let her, in short, be that 
which, when he seeks to win her to his home, he 
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promises that she shall be ; let him treat her, not 
only as the object of his love, but as a rational being ; 
let him bear with those weaknesses which are the 
characteristics of her sex, and cherish that gentle- 
ness which makes her very failings graceful ; — and 
Man, proud in his consciousness of strength, eenerouf 
in his plenitude of power, and forbearing in his sense 
of authority, will make for himself a friend whooi 
neither change of fortune, nor loss of health, nor 
even disgrace — bitter and blighting though it be, 
could ever shake ; a companion in sorrow, a nurse 
in sickness, — in short, and let him pause ere he scoff 
at that which he must possess ere he can justly ap- 
preciate it, he will win the deep, undying, devoted 
ftyvts of woman! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The heart of Eustace quickened its pulsations as 
he reached the home of Agnes. He was about to 
look on her once more, and to detail to her the happy 
news at which, in his letter, he had only hinted. 
Who is insensible to the delight of becoming per- 
sonally the harbinger of go<xl tidings? Surely a 
being so coldly constituted is to be pitied. Not 
even to his pen would Eustace depute the pleasant 
task of telling oZ/ his happiness ; and he had already 
pictured to himself the gentle smile and the glad 
tear of Agnes as she listened to the tale. His heait 
leaped joyously in his bosom, and the very sound 
of the brazen knocker, as it echoed beneath his 
hand, was music to his delighted ears I 

When he reached the tHpeakfast-room, he fiMmd 

Vol. H.— S 
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faimself in the presence of Mrs. Wilkins, and he was 
instantly conscious that she held in her hand the 
identical letter which on the previous day he had 
addressed to Agnes. 

■ ^ There must surely be some mistake, Mr. Smith- 
ton," commenced the widow, as the servant, after 
having announced Eustace, closed the door of the 
Apartment ; *' I thought that I had requested a cessa- 
tion of your visits." ' 

*^ I am but too conscious of that fact, madam,'' 
was the reply; *' but unforeseen and happy circum- 
irtances, which you could not possibly have contem- 
plated when you issued that mandate, have in some 
degree compelled me to disregard it ; a friend — " 

" Yes, yes : I know to what you allude/' inter- 
posed his auditor; "but sur^y you could not imagine 
that I should be so easily duped by a well-told tale 
of a generous friend, and a second father, and an 
offered home ; — ^young man, young man, you have 
much to answer for ; Miss Davenel tells me that you 
are a writer, and consequently I suppose that so 
clumsy an invention as this letter cost you very 
little trouble. I have often heard that authors mix 
up truth and falsehood so constantly, that they them- 
•elves scarcely know the one from the other — but I 
have lived too long to be so easily deceived ; and 
as I have been weak enough to burthen myself with 
the young person who has called forth this discus- 
sion, I consider it my duty not to allow her to render 
herself a beggar for the second time." 

^ Madam," said Eustace, with modest firmness, 
** while a fear of poverty remained, I forbore to urge 
Miss Davenel to the risk of sharing in its miseries— 
I was too well tutored in the school of privation to 
wilfully subject one so dear to me to similar suffer- 
ing ; but now, when without being actually wealthy, 
I am unexpectedly possessed of a sufficiency to se- 
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cure her at least from want, I cannot but consider 
myself privileged to claim the performance of a 
promise made to me in the chamber of death, and' 
subsequently repeated in the house of mourning." 

*' Pshaw I" broke in his auditor ; " what are 
promises? and how can you expect me to give 
credence to so improbable a story? I have not 
lived until my present age to be cheated by such a 
tale ; men do not now-a-days give away a couple 
of hundreds a year quite so readily. Such incidents 
may do very well in a novel, where the hero be^ 
stows a purse upon every village ostler who holds 
bis stirrup, and never becomes the poorer for his 
pains ; but, in real life, young man — '* 

** Such examples of disinterested generosity are 
rare, I admit, madam ; and I am consequently only 
the more grateful that I have met with such a« 
friend." 

** Well, well, Mr. Smithson," said the lady, im- 
patiently, '' all this is very fine and romantic, I dare 
say; but I cannot at present suffer Miss Davenel to 
leave my house ; there are circumstances now in 
progress which render her residence here alike 
desirable and necessary to me." 

Eustace looked as though he required further 
explanation. Agnes had hitherto been an object of 
such (indisguised indifference to her relative, that 
this sudden assumption of interest in her move- 
ments was as incomprehensible as it was unwel** 
come to her lover. 

*'I consider my situation with regard to Miss 
Davenel as one of extreme responsibikty," resumed 
the widow ; '* I am her last relative — her sole 8ur« 
▼iving connexion — some time hence I may be in-^ 
duced to think seriously of your proposal; and a 
friend shall then investigate the truth of your story, 
competent friend, who will moreover, have aa 
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interest in the welfare of Miss Davenel of which 
you cannot be aware." 

''Whoever he may be, madam,^ said Eustacei 
warmly, '' I shall ever feel grateful to him for a 
kindly feeling towards Agnes, and shall gladly meet 
his scrutiny-;— but can you not, and will you not, 
madam, at least fix some definite period for the 
termination of my suspense ?'* 

The widow simpered and looked down : and had 
ihe been forty years younger, Eustace might possi- 
Uy have rightly interpreted the pause which ensued; 
as it was, however, he gazed in wonder, and oaly 
marvelled what so extraordinary a manner could 
be intended to infer. 

^ It is possible — ^barely possible, sir^ that a week 
or two may suffice — at all events, leave your ad- 
dress ; and should I find it expedient I will caiue 
the inquiry to be made." 

^ Can I not be indulged with an interview with 
Miss Davenel, madam ?" 

'* Miss Davenel is indisposed, sir." 

'' Indisposed, said you ? Agnes indisposed ?" ex- 
claimed Eustace. 

" At least indisposed to admit of any intrusioD,** 
was the cold rejoinder ; " I do not perceive to what 
advantage a love*sick conversation could tend ; and 
you may see by the letter which I hold in my hand 
that I am equally averse to expose her to the recep« 
tion of a' billet-doux ; which, however well it may 
be worded, is by no means calculated to calm b^ 
mind, or to improve her understanding." 

'' Has not Miss Davenel received that letter 1 did 
you not, madam, read it at her own request ?" 

" I answer ' No' to both questions, young gentle- 
man ; but I, who am her natural guardian, have done 
both without seeking or requiring any permiasion so 
to do ; and if I have been fortiinate enouigh to maka 
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myself understood in our present interview, have 
also answered it. . I permit no description of folly 
under my roof." 

^ This at least I did not anticipate," said t^ustace, 
indignantly. " Unhappy, persecuted Agnes 1" 

"What say you, sir?" demanded Mrs. Wilkins, 
angrily; "beware in time — there is a conspiracy 
against me, and Miss Davenel shall answer for it r 

" I am silenced, madam ; nay, I am penitent, — 
visit not upon Agnes the penalty of my intemper- 
ance, — I will wait patiently, unmurmuringly, until 
you summon me to your presence, when every ques- 
tion which you may ask shall be answered, and 
every inquiry satisfied." 

" You are wise in time, young man," said the 
widow, somewhat conciliated by his changed man- 
ner : " but all this must be entered into elsewhere, 
— ^I will submit to no further intrusion ; — and, mark 
nie — do not delude yourself with the belief that 
Agnes Davenel will enrich you through my means — 
I will not give her a penny, sir, — not a penny; — my 
property shall never become the prey of an adven- 
turer. I am more keen-sighted than you suspect, 
nor am I to be so readily duped ; — 1 tell you dis- 
tinctly, that not a pound of my money will ever be 
wasted in encouraging a foolish and romantic mar* 
riage." 

" I seek not any thing from ycu^ madam, save the 
hand of Miss Davenel," replied Eustace, composedly ; 
^ grant me but that, and I shall be the happiest of 



men." 



" I will send my friend to you shortly, Mr. Smith- 
son," said his imperturbable companion ; " and as I 
chance at th6 present moment to be particiilarly 
engaged, perhaps you will oblige me by termiqating 
your visit." 

FeariUl of arousing her readily awakened ire, 

82 
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Eustace obeyed ; and with a heavy heart did he 
quit the inhospitable dwelling of the widow. A 
cloud t^d fallen upon his spirit. The happinev 
which but an hour back he had fondly imagined to 
be already attained/ was now uncertain : and as he 
entered his solitary home, cheerless and desolate 
appeared every accustomed object;— in vain did 
he attempt to frame some system of conduct; his 
thoughts were bewildered, and his perceptions 
blunted, the reaction of fcelins: had been so violent; 
•he could not study — he could not occupy himself 
with his literary duties — in short, for the first time, 
fimid all his trials, Eustace was wretched. 

Far different was the widow's state of mind on 
the termination of tlie interview ; delighted at her 
own talent in diplomacy, she was, on the disappear- 
ance of her visiter, unusually self-gratulatoiy and 
amiable. Nothing makes us so pleasant as a good 
opinion of ourselves ; it is a feeling which the world 
cannot damp — we mistake its ''dread laugh" for 
applause, and are more tolerant of the failings of 
others when we suspect ourselves to be superior to 
their weakness. 

In this happy mood, Mrs. Wilkins rang the bell, 
and desired a servant to summon Miss Davenel. 
^ No, no," she murmured beneath her breath, as she 
transferred the letter of Eustace to her pocket, 
** had she received these two pages of nonsense, or 
had she been allowed an interview with their writer 
(some low fellow, I am certain); her thoughts 
would have been full of her own affairs, and she 
would not have paid proper attention to mine.-— 
Well, Agnes," she continued, as the orphan entered 
the room, ** now I have given you time to recover 
from your surprise at the intelligence of my mar- 
riage, I have sent for you to ask your advice os 
a variety of points^ on all of which poor Paraons 
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if totafly inadequate to form an opinion. Why, 
Mess me, child 1 one would think I had told you of 
Hideath instead of a marriage — ^you look the very 
picture of misery.** 

*^ My looks scarcely belie me, madam,** was the 
reply ; ** I have spent the interval which you were 
considerate enough to allow me for reflection, in an 
endeavour to ascertain what was my duty under 
these distressing circumstances.** 

^ Distressing circumstances. Miss Davenel P* 

** Suffer me to proceed,*' said the orphan, ear- 
nestly. ** I have implored that I might be directed 
to a proper decision, and I trust that my prayer has 
been heard ; madam,** and in the intensity of her 
emotion Agnes threw herself on her knees beside 
the chair of her relative, '' as you value your 
luippiness, your respectability, do not marry thm 
man P* • 

Mrs. Wilkins gasped for breath — she could not 
articulate a syllable. 

** When your house became my home, and obe* 
dience to your will my duty,** pursued Agnes; 
** when you rescued me from poverty and privation, 
I resolved to be to you, should you permit it, as a 
child ; until to-day no means have been afforded to 
ine of doing so ; and now — witli the probable pros- 
pect of your enduring displeasure — ^with the even 
more bitter possibility of my own disgrace should 
my simple declaration be disbelieved, or distorted . 
by the falsehood of a villain, I am ready to fulfil 
my voluntary self-compact — oh, madam, I entreat 
of you, for my sake, for your own, do not marry 
this man I** 

** Are you mad ?** exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins, at 
length, '* Disgraceful woman 1 have you fiedlen in 
love with Mr. Harcourt ?** 

*" Do you ask if / love Mr. Harcourt T 
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Agnes, springing from her knees, and looking 
haughtily down upon her companion ; ^ welcome 
beggary, suffering, and death, rather than the Vm 
of such a libertine. Yes, madam, I dare to repeat 
the word — I haye applied it to this man before to- 
day, and when I had even less cause — ^yet bear with 
me, and ere you banish me from your house — ere 
you brand me with your displeasure, let me at least 
do my duty, and tell you all." 

" Pray go on, pray go on. Miss Davenel," said 
Mrs. Wilkms, with the forced smile of subdued agi- 
tation ; ^ you have begun so well that I shall allow 
you to proceed, were it only to indulge you in so 
becoming an exhibition of temper." 

'* I thank you, madam, for the concession, let it 
arise from whatever motive," replied the orphan, 
making a violent effort at composure ; *' to tell my 
tale explicitly, I am necessitated to revert to that 
period of poverty when my beloved and enfeebled 
grandmother was almost wholly dependent upon 
my humble exertions for support. Then, madam, 
I was compelled, however reluctantly, to venture 
alone into the streets of London to deliver my 
work to my employers ; yet I had ever trusted to 
the modesty of my demeanour, and the meanness 
of my dress, for protection against impertinence; 
nor did I trust in vain, until the unhappy day when 
I encountered Mr. Harcourt : to him my helpless- 
ness was encouragement, my alarm amusement; 
be made insulting comments — insulting proposals-** 
in fine, madam," concluded Agnes, in a lower tone, 
as she buried her flushed face in her spread hands, 
'* I was humbled to the dust, for I was compelled 
to accept the interference of a stranger to protect 
me from his impertinence." 

*' It is all true, my dear madam, perfectly true," 
said Harcourt, as he suddenty advanced into the 
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room and confronted the orphan ; " I will not deny 
a tittle of the tale ; let the fact that the lady was 
young, pretty, and alone plead my apology. You, 
my kind friend, are t9o much a woman of the world 
not to know that ' such things are.' From*a feeling 
of compassion I had promised to Miss Davenel that 
I would guard her secret inviolate; but, since she 
has chosen to be thus far her own chronicler, she 
will perhaps permit me to terminate this ' most 
pleasant history.' The stranger, my dear madam, 
whose interference was so singularly well-timed and 
acceptable was young, and bold, and — in short," 
continued Frank, placing in the hand of Mrs. Wil« 
kios the portrait of which he had so dishonourably 
pdssessed himself, "he was the original of this 
sketch—" 

** The very man !" exclaimed the widow, with 
oplifted bands and eyes : " he has just left the 
house." 

^Just left the house I" murmured Agnes, in an 
accent of misery. 

^ Just left the house I" exclaimed Harcourt, pas* 
skmately ; " insolent yarlet I nay, then, in that case, 
the lady must have proved kinder than even / had 
thought I" 

^ Dastardly coward I" said the orphan ; "now, at 
least, all delicacy towards you is at an end ; I can 
even thank you for the insult: madam — ^" 

" Heed her not, my good friend," cried Frank, as 
be moved towards the widow with more anxiety 
than a deliberate policy would have dictated, " she 
is transported by passion ; and, indeed, after what 
has appeared, is unworthy to occupy your attention, 
or to harass your feelings." 

But Mrs. Wilkins, easy dupe as he had hitherto 
found her, yet possessed a fund of curiosity which 
overwhelmed for the time her tardily-excited sensi- 
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biHrioj:: >t ^^7 ^» ^'^* ^^^^ certain misgivings 

heptn to cross her mind ; or (for the anomalies of 

the human character are beyond analysis) a feeling 

of pfi}' for the desolate young creature before her, 

cwakencTd in her bosom the womanly gentleness 

which never can be wholly extinguished while one 

jfiod impulse remains: be it^however, as it may, 

ttie sudden excitement of the scene had its charms 

£v one whose life had hitherto been as a stagnant 

jiool, uncheckered by event or emotion. 

"* I will at least hear, my dear Harcourt," she 
«iid, peremptorily ; " how much of the tale I nsay 
lieed is an after consideration; — proceed, Miss 
Davenel— " 

'< I have little more to tell, madam/' resumed the 
orphan, as the rich blood once more mantled over 
brow and bosom ; while, as she raised her eyes to 
the face of Harcourt, she smiled her contempt of the 
threat which his look conveyed ; " yet I bold it as 
my duty to inform you that, unworthy as he is of 
the affection and confidence with which you have 
honoured him, he has dared to repeat bis insults 
under your own roof; to tell me that while he gave 
his band to you, he reserved his love for me T Ag- 
nes ceased : blushing, and bowed by shame, she 
turned away: while Harcourt busied himself in 
endeavouring to persuade the widow that the tale 
was false : it had been difficult for an uninterested 
spectator to determine its effect on Mrs. Wilkins: 
sne rose calmly and slowly from her chair, extended 
her hand to Harcourt, who pressed it to his lips* and 
then beckoning Agnes to follow her, dlently quitted 
the apartment. 
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The emotioDS of Harconrt during the pitdonged 
absence of the widow and her prot%ee were de* 
cidedly the reverse of enviable. A thousand times 
he cursed — ^not his want of principle, hot his want 
of tact : he felt that he was indeed doubly foiled, 
alike in his ambition and in his love ; if the term love 
be iK>t in reality pro&ned by its application to such 
a feeling as that which he bad entertained towards 
the orphan. And yet, there was still a hope ; he 
glanced at his irresistible person, and became re- 
assured : his bride-elect could not resolve to dismiss 
faim for so venial a fault Was it not the most 
simple thing in the world for a man to admire a fine 
ffirl ? — Was it not equally a matter of courae that 
be should tell her so ? — And was not the individual 
who furnished him with the opportunity of so doing 
the legitimate object of blame ? What could be 
expected by an old woman of sixty who placed her- 
self in juxtaposition with a beauty of nineteen? Ergo, 
Mrs. Wilkins was the culprit, and Mr. Frank Har- 
court as innocent as light. 

Delicious sophistry! — ^how ingenious is human 
error in efforts at self-extenuation ! Were mankind 
but half as prompt and persevering in seeking apolo- 
gies for the lapses of their neighbour as for their 
own, what a world of love and good-fellowship 
should we live in ; for assuredly we should all be 
faultless I What a ceaseless tide of conversation 
v^ould be arrested when we had no longer the priv- 
ilege of discussing our particular friends; what 
caustic wit, what piquant repartee, what adnurable 
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humour would be lost to the world I But, en re- 
vanche, how would the sweet charities of life spriot 
up around us like sumt^er roses, shedding bloom mi 
beauty over all the finest ItaMplses pf our natiin. 
How freely would heart meet heart, unchilled by 
suspicion, uncankered by hypocrisy, — how — but I 
am writing of Utopia in London ; — I am weakly 
striving with, my woman-hand to link the antipodes ; 
— and what is even worse, I have left Mr. Frank 
Harcourt to the unwelcome companionfihip of bii 
own thoughts. 

The widow at length returned ; and in her^aae 
it might be truly said that one short hour had cboe 
the work o( years : even Harcourt, cold and caUooi 
as he was to the sufferings of others, started ai 
she entered the apartment ; and for the first time 
in his life was fairiy at fault for words. 

*' I am come, young man," she commenced, ki a 
(one as startling as her looks, ^ to tell you that, in- 
sulting and unprincipled as your conduct towards 
myself has been, I forgive you ; and what is eveo 
more difficult, 1 forgive you also that, by your 
agency, I have been weak enough to attach ridioile 
to my gray hairs : but for the destitute orphan be- 
neath my roof — for the poor girl who was be- 
queathed to my care by one who was on her death- 
bed, and to whom I have so grudgingly supplied her 
loss ; for the insults which you have heaped opon 
her innocent head, I have no forgiveness ; the last 
hour has changed my nature : fol* your sake, but 
yesterday, I would have resigned every comfort by 
which 1 am surrounded ; to have benefited you 1 
would have bereft myself; — now, for your nke, I 
could almost hate my kind — ^" 

*' My dear, dear friend I" commenced IVank, 
{deadingly. 

** Not a word, sir," was the stern reply: fisr tbe 
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nxit of the widow, unsubdued as it had been 

^ughout a long life by sorrow or constraint, now 

a temporary eqfKgy to her purpose, which 

idered her for atilMi unconscious of the pang at 
her heart : '* I ha^e come to take a final leave of 
you ; to destroy in your presence every vestige of 
an infatuation at which I have learned to blush, ere 
it is yet too late to overthrow the last vision of your 
narrow-minded and unfeeling policy; — this is my 
will — I made it, not at your suggestion — no, no, — 
you were too wily, too subtle, to remind me that 
youv. years of thraldom would be but few; but be- 
cause — ^in short, sir, I had bequeathed to you all of 
which I had power to dispose,— and now — ^" 

** Be not so rash^.my dear, my best friend T ex- 
claimed Frank, seizing the hand which was about to 
deposite the precious document on the summit of a 
very fierce, fire ; " let me at least be heard ere you 
condemn me ; — I have not deserved this from you; 
you are duped, — deceived — ^ 

"Not now," said the widow, calmly; "that I 
have been both scarcely needed your admission]; 
but now I am aware of my position ; — ^release my 
hand, sir : if it be indeed my fate to make the for- 
tune of a beggar, it shall at least be one of my own 
Wood." 

Frank did release her hand, for the epithet which 
she had applied to him rang in his ears, and almost 
maddened him — ^had it but been a man who thus 
dared I — He looked towards the pale and panting 
woman who had unconsciously suffered the parch- 
ment to fall from her hand upon the hearth-rug, and 
his passion passed away at once. 

'^ And thus, then, we part," he said, with affected 
composure ; " truly, the jest will be a pleasant one ! 
And the tale of a light girl is to overthrow every 
promise, every prospect, every pledge — ** 

Vol. IL-^T 
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'*Harcourt,^ interposed the widow/ solemnly^ 
** can you in honour lay jrour hand upon your heart, 
and tell me that—that — ^in ihort, that you offered 
yourself to me, regardless of Hhe affluence which 
through my means you would become possessed ? 
that for my own sake you sought to become my 
husband ? If you can indeed do this, then must the 
tale of Agnes be a false one, and the punishment 
shall fall where it is due." 

*'0n my honour, say you?" exclaimed Frank, 
Tehemently, as the renewed hope fluttered at his 
heart : " and did you, could you doubt it ? Now 
tiieU) indeed, the moment "has ariiyed, when I am 
privileged to upbraid ; — you have injured me, my 
friend, — deeply, stingingly." And the arch hypo- 
crite indeed looked the lie even as he uttered it 

** This, at least, is balm to my wounded feelings," 
said the widow; but she said it somewhat more 
coldly than her auditor approved : ^ I will confess 
my weakness; — I had feared that it might be 
otherwise, and thus I shrank from confiding m you 
so fully and perfectly as I should have done ; now, 
however, all cause of concealment is at an end ; 
and to prove to you how completely I have faith in 
your assertion, based as it is upon your honour as a 
gentleman, and on your best feelings as a man, read 
uiat will, dear Harcourt, and you will see that I had 
done all which I had power to do, to recompense you 
for an affection so disinterested and unhoped-for." 

" My kind, my generous friend !" whispered Har- 
court ; " do not ask me to look on any thing which 
is associated with the thought of our eternal sepa- 
ration — the assurance of your affection, of your faith 
in me — ** 

" Nay, nay," persisted Mrs. Wilkins ; "for my sake 
as well as for j^our own, I earnestly request of you 
to run your eye over that parchment." 
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Frank, with affected reluctance, obeyed : for a 
time his brow was smooth, and his parted lips ap- 
peared ready to wreath themselves into a smile ; 
but suddenly he started, gnashed his teeth, and as 
the blood mounted to his hair-roots, flung the will 
upon the carpet> exclaiming, " What jug^e is this, 
madam ?" Did you take me for an idiot, that I 
should sell myself to gray hairs and wrinkles for the 
Images of a mechanic ? Knew you so little of me 
as to think that I could be ca^^d so cheaply ? or of 
yourself as to indulge in the infatuated belief that 
ou could indeed be an object of love to any man T 
ut I thank you that you have suffered me to lode 
over the edge of the precipice — for that privilege, 
at least, I am indebted to vou — Marry you thus P* 
and the callous, selfish libertine laughed out his 
scorn, as he raised his dark eyes steaduy to the face 
of the widow : ^ I would rather wear out my exist- 
ence in a prison !" 

What more he might have added in the paroxysm 
of his disappointment, it were impossible to deter- 
mine ; for as the words lefl his lips, his insulted and 
beart-wrunff auditor fell senseless at his feet Frank 
rans the bell violently, and then seizins his hat, hur- 
riedly left the widow to the care of ner servants!, 
and quitted the house. It was no fainting fit which 
had prostrated the energies of the unhappy old 
lady; for the last two or three hours she had been 
in a frightful state of excitement — she had alter- 
nately suffered doubt and fear; had ventured to 
hope, and finally every good feeling of her nature 
had been cast back upon her : the struggle was too 
mighty for her years ; and when the attendants laid 
ber upon the nearest sofa, every eye detected the 
presence of paralysis. Fearful was the sight which 
awaited Agnes as she obeyed the hasty summons of 
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a servant ; her wflfe ii u g relative was slowly recover- 
ing to a conscioosDess of her afflicUon, but the dis- 
torted features, the powerless limbs, all told a tale 
of fatal import Assistance was promptly procured 
by the orders of the anxious orphan, who, amid her 
sorrow, yet preserved her usefulness; while the 
terror-stricken Miss Parsons stood by, wringing her 
hands in all the helplessness of uncontrolled dis- 
may; and the loquacious and wondering servants 
wore whispering their surmises and,their suspicions; 
tiid combming, according to their several judg- 
BMiiils» cauaea and effects. 

FS>wer(ttl stimulants restored the sufferer for 
% wtuli^ to the possession of her faculties, but she 
lirak» lyiy conscious that her interval of mental 
tlraBinlh would endure only a short time. She ut- 
|i»rNl no miinnur; she diet not even advert to the 
CiMH« ijif tmr sodden indisposition ; but summoning 
A|:ne$ to her bedside, she talked long and earnestly 
with her; bewailed her want of greater affection, 
and besought her pardon for the sternness of her 
unprovoked reproaches. Strangely does the ap« 
proach of death soften the human heart I Conscious 
of its own lack of pardon, the sinking soul readily 
forgives — looking inward upon its own trans^s- 
sions, it is anxious to show mercy to those of o£ers, 
«^-and aware for how short a period it can possess 
the affection of its fellows, it clings only the more 
closely to the love by which it is surrounded. When 
she dismissed the weepine girl, Mrs. Wilkins was 
closeted for a considerable time with the panic^ 
stricken Mr. Marsden and a professional friend: 
the will, which Agnes had been careful to secure, 
she had already restored to her, and had subse- 
quently, at her desire, destroyed. The mental ex- 
ertion proved, however, too mig^ for the exhausted 
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frame, and a second paroxysm of the malady termi- 
nated on the morrow the sujSerings of the orphan's 
last relative. 

Once more Agnes looked on death ; and death 
is ever awful, above all to the young. Once more 
she gazed upon the closed eye and the sealed lip ; 
but not as she had last felt when bending over the 
departed, did she now feel. Her heart sank not ; 
her spirit was not prostrated; her affections had 
been unchallenged; and though she looked with 
gratitude and kindness upon the friend whom she 
had lost, the more bitter pang of buried love was 
spared to her. 

" Come to me," — thus she wrote to Eustace : — 
** fearlessly, confidingly, I say to you, come to me». 
and support me under this new trial — 1 am alone i 
— when I last dwelt in the house of death, your 
gentleness robbed it of half its gloom : now, — save 
in the instance of one who is still more wretched 
than myself, — a helpless, hopeless, spirit-broken 
woman, the companion of my late relative, no voice, 
no look replies to mine ; and I fear that I succeed 
but ill in the offices of consolation, while I have 
nothing beyond words to offer. Now it is, dear 
Eustace, that I feel in all its bitterness the impo- 
tence of poverty, for, alas ! I am powerless to as- 
sist. My only trust is in the last arrangements of 
the dead — surely the old and faithful companion 
of so many years cannot have been forgotten. — 
Eustace ! the warm blood has mounted to my brow, 
for I am about to speak of myself; — I have re- 
ceived your letter — ^that letter so long delayed in 
its delivery — so kind, so generous, so comforting to 
your poor A^nes; to tell you all the feelings to 
which it has given rise, even were it possible, would 
but profane them. Is not the hand of Providence 
apparent throughout all the events of my existence? 

T8 
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' — ^but for your noble, your disinterested affection, I 
tremble when I reflect on what must have been fay 
fate. Now, however, a life of grateful devotion is 
before me — ^now, indeed, I shall awaken to a new 
existence-^-a gleam of light even at this moment 
breaks through the gloom by which I am sur- 
rounded : I think of your unfading aflfection^ and I 
am happy." 

Splendid was the funeral cavalcade which at- 
tended the widow to her narrow home ; there were 
plumes, and draperies, and hired mourners, and 
sablc'coated friends, all anxious overmuch as to the 
degree of estimation in which they had been indi- 
vklually held by the '' amiable departed ;'* and there 
were many spectators; for this, the most hollow 
and meaningless of all human customs — the vainest 
mockery of all mortal observances, never fails to at- 
tract the idle and the vulgar : every pageant is to 
them a pastime, however sad its tendency; and 
there is a morbid gratification in looking upon ** the 
pomp and circumstance'' with which the poor clay 
that is so soon to banquet the worms is conveyed 
to its last resting-place — there the plumes are cast 
away, the draperies thrown aside, the mourners dis- 
missed ;— the world, which has played its empty 
part, even to the grave, yields up its share in the 
dead — and the crowd disperse, comment, hurry 
each to his avocation or amusement, and forget ! 

One invited guest failed at the funeral feast, — and 
that one was Harcourt : he was no longer like the 
wind, an " unchartered libertine,'* free to come and 
to go ; in vain Mr. Marsden inquired at his lodg- 
ings ; the landlady grew from sullen to impertinent, 
'-^in vain he sought him at the clubs which he had 
been accustomed to frequent— nowhere was he visi- 
ble—his tailor, his bootmaker, and his job-master 
were alone able or willing to ^ prate of his where- 



about -? and, u u ue iUm of tbdr idolity, to these 
indrndmls the worthy MarandidDe <&d not apply; 
thoo^ as he Teiy sasdy remaifced to Mr. BiUEng- 
tDD, ^iogiatitode was the most heinaoB of all crimes; 
and a want of pcdicy the oMMt firtal of all defiden- 
caes — ^Mr. Harcoort, wbaterer migfat be his feeNn^ 
ahoald at least hare kept up appeaiaooes." The 
banker only groaned; ibr he remembered how 
expeoshre the intimacy of Frank had been to the 
widow ; a fiict to whidh his books bore ample testi* 
mooy; and whidi, he bad a shrewd idea, might in 
some degree militate against his own interest 

But if an expected guest were indeed absent, an 
onezpected one to the man of buainess supplied his 
place ; for when the mooniers returned from the 
grave-side to Baker-street, and proceeded to the 
ubrary to be present at the reading of the wiU, they 
found a stranger associated ¥rith Miss Davenel and 
the spirit-bowed Miss Parsons: it was Eustace; 
who at once candidly and manfully explained his 
position, and the consequent reason of his appear- 
ance in the circle ; the claim was instantly admitted, 
for it was generally believed that, as the nearest of 
kin, Agnes must inherit the bulk of the deceased's 
property: two individuals of the party were, how- 
ever, better informed upon the subject; and the 
well-meaning but weak-minded Mr. Marsden, as 
he contemplated the meek placidity of the orphan, 

1>itied her in his secret heart, as he attributed her 
ook of gentle and patient endurance to the brilliant 
delusion under which he did not doubt that she 
was even then labouring ; while the man of law, 
who was yet a bachelor, was gazing earnestly in the 
fair face opposite to him, and thinking how he miffht 
have been induced to commit his interests hadlie 
not known the truth. 
^ There is a Providence that shapes our endsp, 
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rough-hew them how we may" — and never was the 
truth of the axiom more apparent than on this occa- 
sion. The will was a most perfect instrument ; for 
Mr. Latitat had himself an interest therein; and, 
moreover, had never throughout life been guilty of a 
jflaw. There were sundry legacies — ^to Marmaduke 
Mftrsden, Esq., for' a mourning ring, five hundred 
pounds ; the same sum to Miss Parsons, to Mr. Bil- 
lington, and to Mr. Latitat for his efficient profe»> 
sional exertions ; one thousand pounds to her be- 
loved relative Agnes Davenel. Here the lawyer 
glanced towards the orphan, and was startled by the 
expression of deep and unequivocal gratitude which 
overspread her pale countenance ; while his other 
listeners started with surprise, and became all ear— 
a few words sufficed to render the astonishment still 
greater ; for the next sentence bequeathed all other 

Girsonal and funded, as well as landed property, to 
ortimer Eustace, the only son of Edward Eustace 
of—, the beloved second cousin of the testa- 
trix, and to his heirs for ever I A faint exclamatioa 
of joy escaped the quivering lips of Agnes, as her 
lover started to his feet : and great was the wonder 
of the party when they became convinced of the 
identity of the wealthy heir of Mrs. Wilkins, with 
the despised and insulted Mr. Smithson, of whom 
they had severally heard from the indignant widow. 
Congratulations and questionings poured in upon 
him, to which he replied with effort ; for his heart 
was full of Agnes, his beloved Agnes, who would 
now share with him a home of affluence, and of the 
friend without whom it would seem shorn of a por- 
tion of its happiness. 

Poor Miss Parsons I how Eustace blessed her, 
when thoroughly exhausted by the revulsion of feel- 
ing which the assurance of her own continued com- 
fort had occasioned, and relieved by the departure 
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of the guests from all necessity for further exertion, 
she fell fast asleep in an easy-chair beside the fire, 
and left him free to commune with Agnes on his 
extraordinary and startling change of fortune. All 
upon which he now looked was his own — of the 
▼ery house from which he had so lately been dis^ 
missed, he was the master; and where he had 
striven in vain to obtain a hearing but a few days 
back, his nod had suddenly become a law. 

** Is it not wonderful, my own Agnes ?" he asked ; 
** looks it not like the effect of magic ? I seem as 
though I must be moving in a dream. And this 
then was the proud relative who spumed my father's 
poverty, and treated his every necessity as a crime. 
Strange ! most strange ! What a lesson vrill this be 
to us, Agnes, of the futility, the emptiness of human 
vanity : what puppets are we in the hands of Provi- 
dence I When we blindly imagine that we are fol- 
lowing the dictates of our own free and unfettered 
will^ we are in truth but working out the ends of a 
Mightier Power than ourselves, and teaching a great 
moral lesson to the world. And now — ^" 

^ And now, dear Eustace," interposed Agnes, with 
a fond smile, *' Miss Parsons is awaking from her 
sleep, and will be glad to seek a more commodious 
resting-place; therefore, despite the excellence of 
your arguments, and the extent of your new authority 
m this house, you must e'en submit to a second dis- 
inissal, and depart." 

^'FareweU, then, for to-night," murmured Eustace ; 
" to-morrow, Agnes — what do I not hope for to- 
morrow ? — a long, long day beside you, with my 
good friend near us, full of happy thoughts and bright 
fancies. Did I not tell you that the world owed us 
many years of enjoyment ? and are they not now 
before us ? — ^the debt will be paid — farewell, then. 
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Agnea — think of me ere you sleep, that I may be in 
your dreams, and — good-night^ 

** And is this really all true, Miss Davenel ?" asked 
her companion, aroused by the closing of the door, 
and involuntarily giving utterance to her waking 
thought ; " how very strange, to be sure I And am 
I actually to live in your house? how happy I 
shall be r 

** I sincerely trust that you will be as happy u 
you deserve," smiled the orphan ; ''your attachment 
to your departed friend has entitled you to the pro- 
tection of her successors, and rely on it that it will 
never fail you." 

** Heaven reward you I" said the guileless Mjsb 
Pardons ; ** I am sure that I will do all that lies in 
my power to prove my gratitudel What a charm- 
ing young man is that Mr. , the gentleman with 

the two names, I mean ! so much handsomer and 
more amiable than Mr. Harcourt ! How happy you 
will be I And so fine-lookinff a couple I Dear, if 
poor Mrs. Wilkins could look up from her grave, 
now surprised she would be to find that Mr. Smith- 
son was not Mr. Smithson ; but that he was really 

Mr. Eustace . Very extraordinary, to be sure, 

and all so unexpected I What should I have done 
had you not been so kind as to offer a home to my 
gray hairs ; I might have tried to do something for 
myself with poor, dear Mrs. Wilkins's legacy, you 
will say ; but you may believe how very impossible 
it is, Miss Davenel, to commence life anew at sixty,* 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

How prone are we, each and all, to murmur at 
our respective destiny, and to believe that we have 
been singled out by misfortune from the world's 
throng I How apt are we to hold the miseries of 
others lightly, and to exaggerate the measure of our 
own ! How wilfully do we shut our eyes to the 
brightening of our fortunes, and keep our gaze fixed 
upon the retreating clouds which have passed over 
us I Nor do we remember to acknowledge how 
vastly the sum of our suffering has been augmented 
by our own agency ; by our own imprudencCy or 
supineness, or want of fortitude. We are content 
to murmur, and to condemn, and to despair ; and 
the best energies of our nature become stagnant, 
from a want of that mental exertion without which 
we cannot hope to secure our footing in the paths 
of a world, where the resolute and the sturdy are 
ever ready to thrust aside the timid and the infirm 
of purpose. However weak our conduct may have 
been, however defective our calculations, or faulty 
our principles, we invariably revenge ourselves on 
fate, by ascribing to our unlucky stars every evil 
which mdy overtake us in our career. 

Thus did Harcourt console himself, if consolation 
it could be called, when the gates of a prison closed 
behind him, and he saw that the evil which he had 
long dreaded had at length overtaken him. On re- 
viewing the events of the past year, he cast all the 
onus of his ill fate upon the innocent Asnes, the un- 
suspicious Eustace, and the deluded Mrs. Wilkins ; 
his own narrow-minded and heartless policy, his own 



vnoompnomisiiig and hatefbl selfishoesEs were a«#- * 
looked in the retrospect ; and he only pictured to 
kimseif how diflferently his qpecoladoa might have 
ienninated, had the excellence of his arrangemeiits 
been unfettered by these counteracting in&eDces. 
Fkadk, however, was not of a despairing tempera- 
and while the society of the Bench ofaed 

choice and desirable associates as Captain -, 

vjrLordT ^and SirE • — ^ all good men 

awi tPKv who had firetted theflrhonr on the tarfaod 
ai the gaaMig>tdble, there was no risk of stagnalioo : 
~ after aH» fibeity is merdy ideal — a chimera, in 
ofwhkh mankind exhaust alike thearf<MlaiiC8 

tkeir Eves* and winch few, if any, ever secure. 
Amd aceoffvfin^ Mr. Fnank Harcoort renewed ba 
afjpMiniiurf with a score of ^ capital ^lows," 
wbo had been ^dashing men about town," and was 
aooo deep m the mysteries of hazard, rouge et noir, 
and roul^te. He was still poasessed (^ a few loose 
pounds ; and it is a merciful ordinance of custom 
that the incarcerated debtor shall not be cut off at 
ooce from the means of indulgence in those meDOS 
pbisirs which have been the cause of his incarcera- 
tion ; bat that, be his debts as weighty as they may» 
and his creditors as needy as they please, he is sdU 
at liberty to dispose as be sees ft of the wreck of 
his broken f<xtanes. 

Harcourt was by no means a person likely to 
neglect such a privil^e ; and he had a tnfliDg 
knowledge of some rathar intricate principles of 
gaming, which gave him distant ^impses of renewed 
mdependence. Hope, degraded into a decoy, beck- 
oned him onward under the disguise of a leading 
card, or a winning die ; nor was he dow to obey 
her bidding. But Hope, perverted from her ori- 
ginal and more worthy purpose, loses her blessed- 
ness, and wiles only to betray ; wad even thus did 



Ae delude the infatuated Harcourt: worldly- wise 
as he was, there were competitors in the race of 
cunning domesticated in his present locality, to 
whom he was by no means equal either in guile or 
in experience, crafty as he believed himself to be» 
This truth was soon most unpleasantly forced iipon 
bim ; and the bitter conviction came with it, that 
his I O U would here be nothing better than waste 
paper. His thoughts reverted to Lady Clara ; 
surely with the feelings which she had evinced 
towards him, she could never calmly contemplate 
the utter subversion of all his bright visions, the 
overthrow of his anticipated fortunes ; the struggle 
was nevertheless a bitter one with which he com*- 
pelled himself to the humiliating prostration of his 
palmy pride, and the exposure of his grovelling and 
mundane necessities — he might have spared himself 
the pang; for Lady Clara, instantly recognising 
the well-known character, Hke a wise and prudent 
woman, who had bought her wisdom and her pru- 
dence at too high a price to lightly peril either, re- 
turned the letter unopened, with a cool announce- 
ment, formally inscribed iii the envelope, that her 
ladyship declined all further correspondence with 
Mr. Harcourt, to whom she accordingly begged 
leave to restore the letter which he had been polite 
enough to address to her. 

This was the last straw floating on the surface of 
his fortunes ; for he had taken immediate steps to 
ascertain whether " his widow" had exhibited any 
relenting towards him since their late interview, 
which he discovered had also been their final one. 
Had Frank contemplated his position without self- 
disguise or self-bias, he would at once have felt 
himself to be a moral murderer; but he was too 
essentially selfish for such mental speculations, and 
his necessities were so multitudinous and so multil- 

Vol. H.— U 
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fiLriou8>aiid bis means of gratifyioff those iieeessitBi 
10 utterly exhausted, that he had not a thought to 
3«?aste upon mere theoretical miseries. But it wen 
idle to trace to its close the career <^ a ruioed 
gamester and a baffled libertine ; to follow through 
all its sinuosities the expiring and impotent dfortof 
a world- worn and worthless nature, and to add 
another item to the already crowded catalogue of 
crime. Suffice it that Harcourt still exists; stiB 
moves among the unfortunate and the abandoned ; 
and, true to his vocation, still strives to dupe, wbea 
the occasion offers, some less experienced spirit 
tiian his own ; or becomes in turn the prey of sup^ 
rior cunninc; still does he look down with con- 
tempt on the humbly honest, and the obscurdy 
honourable ; and glorify himself upon those pas- 
sages in his early history, which have clouded his 
latter years with disgrace and disappointment A 
type of faded fashion, of perverted powers, and of 
tne folly which would erect a superstructure of 
happiness ere it had laid a foundation of principle, 
the self-deceived and self-ruined Harcourt is, even 
amid the dissolute and the thoughtless, pointed at 
as an example of empty pretension and idle self- 
appreciation — a man of words and sophistries — a 
creature combined of cunning, casuistry, and cau- 
tion ; suspicious of his fellow-men, and almost of 
himself — a degenerated dandy — a spirit-bowed and 
spirit-weakened victim to his own heartlessness, 
and want of straight-forward honesty of speech and 
purpose. 

How beautiful is truth ! how plain, how peiEiceiiil 
are her paths I lighting up the human character u 
the sunbeam illumines the heavens, and shedding 
around her the germinating principle of virtue! 
Splendide mendax might have been the* motto of 
Harcourt, as it was the brief chronicle of his career. 
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He had commenced existence as a Imng lie ; and 
the result of years of miserable chicane and deoep« 
tion bad l[)een precisely such as might haTe been 
antietpaied. 

It is a relief to turn to the contemplation of virtue 
and happiness ; and to revert to the small butgrate* 
ful circle, which, on the morning subsequent to the 
widow's interment, met in the drawing-room ia 
Baker-street. The surprise of Mr. Brockendoo^ 
when he learned from the lips of Eustace the un- 
looked-for change in his fortunes, may be imagined. 
That one, apparently so friendless, so utterly de* 
pendent upon his own exertions for support, should 
suddenly find himself possessed of affluence, was 
so startling a fact, that it was not until the wary old 
gentleman had listened to all the details of the afiair, 
and made himself master of every curcumstance 
connected with the bequest, that he could be con* 
vinced it had not originated in some mistake whick 
might yet prove fatal to the hopes of his young 
fiiend. 

How hard does it appear to the young and the 
sanguine when they are called upon to combat the 
caution -of the more mature and suspicious ; how 
difficult do they find it to fold the wings of their 
enthusiasm, and to forego the wild flights of their 
obstacle-spuming imagination. Eustace wondered 
at the pertinacity with which the okl gentleman pur- 
sued his inquiries, but he satisfied them with re- 
q>ectful and ready forbearance ; and only ventured 
at intervals to remind him that he had not yet been 
introduced to Agnes, and that she was anxiously 
expecting them. 

** Ay I ay I'* said Mr. Brockendon, ^ natural 
enough — and ^u are as anxious not to disappoint 
hen Poor child I her troubles are over, I trust ; at 
feast she wiU never suffer again from unkindneM 
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Have a care, Eustace, the world is now bridii 
before you, and its temptations are many ; suddes 
revulsions of fortune sometimes turn the wisest 
heads ; and in truth you might almost be excused 
should you for a while be tempted to overlook your 
own identity ; but remember, my son, that the hap- 
piness of this young and gentle girl is hinged upon 
your own ;. and that you are responsible for it in 
the eyes of Providence. \ou have indeed found 
gold m the mine, and water in the rock — ^neither 
dWe nor drink too deeply, lest you exhaust both the 
one and the other ; and now," continued the old 
gentleman, as he resun>ed his hat and gloves, " now 
for the meeting with my adopted daughter." 

Happy, if not joyous, was that meeting ; predis- 
posed to value and to admire the gentle orphan, 
Mr. Brockendon folded her to his heart, and 
breathed out a fervent blessing alike on her and on 
Eustace ; prepared to respect and to cherish the 
benefactor of her affianced husband, Agnes, blush- 
ing with blended timidity and gratification, shrank 
not from the warmth of his salutation ; and for a 
moment the delighted old man forgot her beauty in 
the affectionate respect with which she greeted 
him ; but after a time he seated hin>self beside her, 
and listened to her low sweet voice, and looked into 
her loving eyes, and wondered no longer that Prov- 
idence had visited so fair a being with unlooked-for 
blessings. Her pure and pensive beauty, — the 
calm contemplative character of her young brow, 
over which care had swept, but on which it had 
forborne to leave more than its faintest trace — the 
meek, confiding happiness of her smile-— all com- 
bined to attract the eye of Mr. Brockendon, and to 
appeal thence to his heart. He wondered no 
longer at the deep and steady attachment of Bus- 
lace ; for he felt that no earthly benefit could have 
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mmpensated the forfeiture of such an affection as 
dbone in those dark eyes, and awoke to music from 
those parted lips! Reminiscences of his early 
youth— of his own blighted hopes and witherea 
prodpects, passed over the spirit of the old man, as 
he sat with the hand of the fair girl within his own ; 
memories over whose sunniest spots there still hov- 
ered a gloom which years had failed to remove — 
upon whose records there rested a shadow which 
time could not sweep away. 

Thus is it ever with poor human nature ; its hap- 
piest moods are dimmed by a regretful tear, its fair- 
est promises carry a blight even amid their bloom. ^ 
Like a wounded bird, when it strives to soar in air, 
its weakened wing fails in part to perform its office, 
and the flutter of conscious infirmity arrests the 
vigour of its flight. 

The only spirit which did not either wander into 
the future or fall back upon the jpast, was that of 
Miss Parsons. To her the present was all in all ; 
she had the snuggest seat at the fireside ; tlie most 
comfortable comer on the scrfa ; if she spoke, she 
was not only listened to, but answered ; if she left 
the room, she was never taught to feel on her return 
that she had entered at an unwelcome moment. 
She was permitted to have feelings, and prefer- 
ences, and opinions ; and this fact alone, to one who 
had, during the lapse of seventeen weary years, 
been compelled to degenerate into a piece of human 
machinery, was of itself no inconsiderable privi- 
lege. The weakness of her head was overlooked 
in the goodness of her heart ; and in short, as Miss 
Parsons herself expressed it,^It was very pleasant 
after being nobody all one's life, to become some- 
body in one's old age." 

And Miss Parsons was right : there is an elas- 
ticity in the human character which causer it to re- 

U2 
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bound when the yoke of tyranny and oppression i» 
removed, though never so tardily ; and a smothered 
fire in the recesses of the human heart, which, how- 
ever carefully it may have been smothered for 
years, will yet flash forth when it is left free to shed 
Its genial influence on those who have awoke it into 
existence. There is no mistake more fatal than 
that which supposes any being, however low in the 
scale of intellect, or however bowed by adventitious 
circumstances, to be incapable of kindly impulses 
and pure afiections. Hath not the otherwise inhos- 
pitable desert its ground-spring 1 the weary waste 
of blank and barren sand its smiling oasis ? And 
is it not even thus with the human heart 7 The 
sparkling waters may gush forth as freely in more 
beautiful and bowery places ; the majestic forest- 
trees may stretch their welcoming branches over 
fairer and grassier spots ; but neither the one nor 
the other becomes more valuable from its improved 
locality : and in like manner, although the gentler 
impulses of our nature may appear more attractive 
when combined with those higher and nobler attri- 
butes with which they seem formed to be asso- 
ciated, they are not the less estimable of themselves 
when they emanate from a more limited intellect or 
a less prepossessing exterior. 

This truth was demonstrated in the case of Miss 
Parsons ; her ready good-nature, and her never- 
failing good intentions, were serviceable as well as 
pleasurable to Agnes, whose peculiar position en- 
tailed an unusually constant necessity for their 
exertion. The extreme youth, the constitutional 
timidity, and the pre-occupied mind of the orphan, 
rendered the superintendence and good of&ces of 
the more prescient and pains-taking old lady highly 
valuable ; for,, be our imagination as exalted, and 
our aspirations as lofty as they may, the world and 
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its thousand details yet put forward a claim which 
we should in vain affect to disregard ; and which 
prove too plainly that the aut Ccesar aut nuUus 
system is utterly inconsistent with the exacting rou- 
tine of an everyday existence. 

Thus did worthy Miss Parsons work out for her- 
self, by the very strength of her singleness of heart 
and simplicity of purpose, an importance in the 
eyes of the less world-accustomed Agnes, which 
gradually restored her to a sense of self-respect 
and self-appreciation; and thus did she rivet the 
last link of the new and welcome bond between 
them. 

To Eustace, meanwhile, the dawning of eacb 
succeeding day offered only a renewal of happiness; 
with that respectful regard for the feelings and com« 
fort of Agnes which rendered him so dear in her 
eyes, and so -estimable in those of others, he exiled 
himself from her presence save when he was accom- 

Eanied by his adopted father; and it was in his 
umble lodging, where we first introduced bim to 
the reader, friendless, and almost penniless, that he 
awaited, uncomplainingly at least, if not patiently, 
the termination of the brief period of mourning, at 
whose cessation he was to claim the hand of Agnefc 
But how different were now the musings of his 
solitude I how gay and golden the visions in which 
he indulged without a fear of disappointment ; and 
how light the labours which he had not yet relin- 
quished ; and when at length the day so long anti- 
cipated indeed arrived, with how grateful, how 
happy, and how sincere a heart did he utter those 
vows by which he bound himself to cherish through- 
out existence her whom he had so lon^ loved ; and 
receive from the hands of his first friend the vrife 
of his young affections. The worthy Mr. Brocken- 
don wept as he stood beside them at the altar ; bul 
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the tean which he shed were happy ones, warm 
firom the heart ; while poor IVTiss PtoK>iui sobbed 
aload, as it seemed, through sympathy, for there was 
a smUe upon her lips which negatived dl suspicion 
of sorrow. Of Agnes it is almost needless to speak. 
She shed no tear ; she did not even breathe a sigh ; 
imd if there was a slight gravity on her young brow, 
and an unwonted pallor on her cheek, yet her voice 
was firm as she plighted her faith, although it was 
so low that Eustace bent his ear to catch the words 
as she uttered them. But when she was once more 
beneath the roof of her destined home, and that she 
knelt before the kind old man by the side of her 
new-made husband, while with convulsive energy 
he blessed them as the aged only can bless, then 
indeed the tears burst forth, and she wept out her 
happiness on the bosom of her enraptured bride- 
groom ; who, as he folded lier to hisheart, forgot 
his sudden affluence, his worldly wealth, and remem- 
bered only that the day-dream of his existence was 
at length realized ; that his probationary period of 
doubt and sorrow was overpast, and that he was 
indeed the husband of the fair and gentle Agnes ! 



THE END. 
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deaifned. Tliewriteraaremoatlymenofhighrankin theliieravyvferid, 
and appear to poeecire the bappy talent of blending inatmction with 
anniaemeot.. .. . We beaitate not toeoouneod it to thepnblie aa a valuMa 
eeriee of works, and worthy a plaee in every gentleman'k hbmy.*— Jf«f»- 
stMe ^ Us^d and EnUrtahung Knowledge. 

**We take the opportnnity again to reeommend thia valuable aeriea ef 
▼ohnnes to the poUic patronage. We know of no mode in which so araeh 
entertaining matter may be procnred, at ao cheap aTate,aaintheFuBity 
Library."— iV. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

"The Famiiy Library abonld be in the handa of erory 
fkr it baa treated of antiiecta intereeting to all, condensed in a ^ 
and agreeatrie 8tyle»....we have ao repeatedly spoken of the nierita of iha 
deaign of thia wmfc, and of the able manner in which it is edited, that att 
tUa occasion ^e will only repeat our conviction, that it ia worthy a alaea 
ia every library in the eoontry, and will prove one of the moat naeni aa 
it is one of the most interesting pablicatioi» wliieh haa ever iaanad ftoB 
the Ajnorican press."— i\r. Y. Courier if Enquirer. 

"It IB needlees at this late period to conunoid to pnUle attwrtioa ana 
enconragement the coUeetion of delightftd woriDS now in a eoorae afmb' 
UealMmiindertbe appropriate title of the Family Library."— JV. F. As- 
ningJoumaL 

**We have repeatedly expresaed onr nnvravering confidence io the 
merits of this valuable series of pedlar and instroctive bocAs. The 
Family Library has now reached its sixteenth nnmber, with the tncreaafaig 
Hivoar of the enlightened American public ; and we have beard of bat 
one dissenting voice among the periodical and newspaper publishera vrtw 
have fVMuently noticed and applauded the plan and the execntkm of the 
Family Ubraiy. A censure so entirety destitute <f reason caniMt injure 
a class of publicationa pure in sentiment and judieioaa and taateAil In 
oompositk>n."— Tike Cabinet of Religion^ ire, 

** The names of the writere mnployed are a anffleiMrt aorety that the 
merit of the Family Library will suffer no decUne."— JVL Y. BvemngPosL 

'*The Family Library ia a collection which abonld be aongfat after by 
every one deatrous of procuring the most valuable new works in the 
cheapest and most convenient form."— i^. Y. Daily SentineL 

<* Those wbo condense and arrange auch wrarfca for publication, and 
they also wbo promulgate them, richly deserve the thanks and patrooage 
of all enlightened communitiea in the country. The Family Library 
promises to be a most usei\il and cheap repository of the most important 

svmts of prelhne, ancient, and modem histonr A aeries of volnmea, 

' ** 'iMlad, and publiahed trifh auch stirrmg contents, cannot All to 
I Ant«i^c|gpejiJ^^ or diflhae and elaborate hiateries or biogra> 
•"-nalated, and eitanded to- the very stretch of vcr-r 
n Gazette. 
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HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY. 



6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 



No8. 1, 2, 3. Milnian*8 History 

oT the Jews. With plates St. 
4, 6. Loclthan's Life of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. Plates.. 9 T. 
8outhey*s Life of Nelson 1 ▼. 
WilUams^s Life of Alexan- 
der the Great. Plates...'. It. 
Natural Hlstoiycrf' Insects 1 t. 
Gait's Life of Lord Byron 1 t. 

_ . . Bush's Life of Mohammed 1 t, 

11. Scott on Demonmogy and 
Witchcraft. Plate It. 

13, 13. Gleig's Bible History. . 9 t. 

14. Discovery and AdTentore 

in the Polar Seas, dec It. 

15. Croly's Life of George IV. 1 t. 
10. Discovery and Adventure 

in AfHca. Engravings.. It. 
17, 18, 19. Cunningham's LiTes 

of Painters, Sculptors, dice. 8 v. 
SO. James's History of GhlT- 

airy and the Crusades-.. It. 
91,83. Bell's Life of Mary 

Queen of Scots. Portrait St. 

53. Russell's Ancient and Mod- 
ern Egypt. With plates.. It. 

54. Fletcher's History Poland 1 t. 
SO. Smith's Festivals, Games, 

and Amusements iT« 

SO. Brewster's Life of Sir Isaac 
Newton. With plates. ..It. 

87. Bussell's Palestine, or the 
Holy Land. With Plates 1 t. 
Memes's Memoirs <^ Em- 
press Josephine. Plates.. It. 
The Court and Camp of 
Bonaparte. With plates It. 
Lives of Early Navigators 1 v. 
Description of Pitodrn's 
Island, dec. Engravings.. It. 
Turner's.Sacred Hiatwy. . It. 

33, 34. Memoirs of celebrated 
Female Sovareigns St. 

30,86. Landers' Afhca St. 



S8. 

S9. 

30. 
31. 

38. 



St 

St 
8T 

It. 
St. 

Iv. 



07. 
58. 
09. 



87. Abercrorobie on the Intel- 
lectual Powers, dbc It 

88,'40. Celebrated TraTellers 8 t 

41,48. Life of Frederic 0. King 
of Prussia. Portrait St 

48, 44. Sketches firom Venetian 
History. With plates... 

40, 46. Thatcher's Indian Lives 

47, 48, 49. History of India .... 

50. Brewstei's Letters on Nat- 
ural Magic. Engravings. 

01, 03. History of Ireland. .... 

08. Discoveries on. the North 
em Coasts of America. . . 

04. Humboldt's Travels 1 v. 

00, 06. Eulei's Letters on Nat- 
ural Philosophy Sv. 

Mudie's Guide to the Ob- 
servation of Nature It. 

Abercrombie on the Philos- 
ophy of the Moral Feelings It. 
Dick on the Improvement 
of Society, Education, dice. 1 t. 

60. JameJB'UfeofCharleaiagne I t. 

61. Nubia and Abyssinia It. 

68,68. Life of Cromwell .... St. 
64, Montgomery's Lectures ..It. 

60, Peter the Great It. 

66,67. Eminent Painters St. 

68, 69. History of Arabia 8 v. 

70. History of Persia I v. 

Several kittorical works in press. 

CLASSICAL SERIES. 
1, S. Xenophon. (Aifabasis and 
Cyropadia.) Portrait .... 
8,4. Leland's Demosthenes.. 
0. Rose's Sallust. Portrait.. 
6, 7. Cosar's Commentaries.. 
8, 9, 10. Cicero. Portrait .... 
11, 18. VirgiL Portrait ^ v 

DRAMATIC SERIES. 
1, 8, 8. Massinger's Plays. ... 8 t. 
4, 0. Ford'a Plays 8 v. 



8 v. 
Sv. 
Iv. 
3v. 
3v. 



I. Ufe of Widlf. It. 18,4. Lifeof Luther It. 

8. Consistency of Rerelation. It. [O, 6l Lifeof Cranmer St. 



38o5*8 ann 

1. LtTss of the Apostles, Ae. 1 
8,8. Swiss Family Robinson. . S 

4. Sunday Evenings, Ist vol. 1 

5. Son of a Genius 1 

6. UnclePhilip^ConTersations 1 

7, 8. Indian Traits 8 

9, 10, 11. American History.. 3 
18. Toung Crusoe....) 1 



6iCcl'8 2.Cbrar2P. 

T. 18. Sunday ^venhigs, Sd vol. 1 t. 

T. 14. Perils of the Sea Iv. 

T. 10. Female Biography It 

T. 16. Caroline Vk^tertey Iv. 

T. 17. Clenryman's Orphan.... I v. 

T. 18. Sunday Evenings, last >ol. 1 T. 

T. 19. Ornaments Discovered ..It 

T. 80. Uncle Philip, Christianity 1 v 
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